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^Achievement,  Leadership,  Character 

Several  months  ago  the  Chicago  Daily  News  began  an 
\W Intensive  search  for  these  qualities  among  high  school  youth, 
if  |/  to  offset  the  attention  the  press  is  often  compelled  to  give  to 

>-4^1/  crime  and  delinquency. 

Early  in  April  the  Daily  News  announced  a  new  pro- 
^  'M  gram  called  the  Silver  Knight  Awards.  Each  high  school  in 

I  ii’S  the  area  was  invited  to  nominate  one  outstanding  student  in 

“  fli  categories  of  activity. 

On  June  21  almost  1,000  candidates  for  ten  top  awards 
I^D  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  dramatic  televised  presentation 
ceremony  in  Chicago’s  Orchestra  Hall. 

K^HI  No  one  knew  the  names  of  the  winners  until  Danny 

■  Thomas,  master  of  ceremonies,  opened  sealed  envelopes  and 

I  called  nine  high  school  seniors  and  one  junior  to  the  stage. 

fc  flBI!  Each  received  a  silver  trophy  and  a  $500  bond. 

The  ceremony  climaxed  three  months  of  daily  stories 
accenting  the  constructive  achievements  of  youth. 

University  presidents  and  prominent  civic  and  business 
leaders  served  as  judges  of  candidates,  and  assisted  in  the 
presentation  of  awards. 

The  keynote  speaker,  U.S.  Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers,  urged  that  the  idea  be  expanded  to  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

This  vital,  constructive  approach  to  a  major  topic  of  the 
day  is  another  Daily  News  public  service  project,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  response  is  further  confirmation  of  the  important 
part  a  newspaper  can  play  in  the  life  of  its  community. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

The  Independent  Newspaper  .  .  .  Protecting  the  Public  Interest 


f 


Typical;  5  unit  press  with  3  color  cylin¬ 
ders  for  ROP  Color  and  a  3-2  folder, 
capacity  up  to  128  pages.  Available  in 
any  number  and  arrangement  of  units. 
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This  type  of  reader  really  reacts!  He  swears 
by— or  at— everything  he  comes  across  in 
The  Sunpapers.  From  editorials  to  comics, 
nothing  escapes  his  considered  and  freely- 
given  opinion.  By  the  time  he  has  finished 
perusing  our  publication,  both  he  and  it 
are  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 


Not  everyone  in  Baltimore  and  vicinity  reads 
The  Sunpapers  so  vigorously.  But  most  of 
them  do  read  it— Morning,  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Our  circulation  figures  don’t  register 
blood  pressure,  but  they  prove  it  takes  The 
Sun  to  get  your  advertising  message  into  the 
homes  of  Maryland’s  most  meaningful  market. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  410,932—Sunday  319,488 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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Not  in  these  parts!  Every  year  for  the  past  six, 
St.  Petersburg  has  hung  up  solid  gains  in  home 
building  and  commercial  construction.  '57  saw  a 
total  of  $49,820,000  in  building  expenditures 
for  an  increase  of  more  than  $4  million. 

So  far  this  year,  St.  Petersburg  is  heading  for  a 
$60,000,000  record! 

It  pays  to  do  business  where  business  is  GOOD! 
Look  at  the  chart,  figures  from  SM,  category: 
Lumber,  bldg.,  hdw. 


Last  year  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  led 
all  newspapers  in  America  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  gains  —  and  is  still  ahead  for 
the  first  4  months  of  '58. 


July  14-18 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  fourHi 
annual.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  17-19 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  and  South  Carolina  Press  ! 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C.  | 

July  22-23 — ^West  Coast  Display  Ad  Composition  Conference,  sponsored 
by  ANPA  Research  Institute,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

July  26-27 — ^Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Aug.  4-8 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Aug.  8-9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Mid-Summer  meeting.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug. 14-15 — ^Triennial  Middle  Atlantic  Associated  Press  meeting.  The  Green¬ 
brier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Aug.  16 — International  Typographical  Union,  lOOth  annual  convention,  San 
Francisco. 

Aug.  17-19 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Jacli 
Tar  Hotel,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Aug.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Eastern  Division 
Mechanical  Conference,  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  18-23 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  annual 
convention.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Aug.  18-23 — National  Institute  for  Advertising  Management,  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Michigan  State  University, 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Summer 
convention.  The  Griswold,  Groton,  Conn. 

Aug.  25-28— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  4-6— Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention. 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Sept.  5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  meeting, 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  8-12 — International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  55th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Post  Tavern  Hotel,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sept.  13 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Summer 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

'  Sept.  14-17 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executive  Association, 

^  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Samoset,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  14-17 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

I  Sept.  15-17 — Newspaper  ROP  COLOR  Conference,  third  annual,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York. 

Sept.  17-19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  fifth  annual 
mooting,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Now  Orleans,  La. 

Sept.  20-21 — Minnesota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Sept.  28-29 — Ohio  Select  List  annual  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  2-4 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Chancellor 
Hotel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  3-4 — North  Dakota  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Oct.  6-1 1 — Houston  Journalism  Assembly,  fourth  annual,  journalism  and 
graphic  arts  dept..  University  of  Houston.  Houston,  Texas. 

Oct.  6-12 — Inter-American  Press  Association  General  Assembly  meeting, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Oct.  9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  10-11 — Illinois  Press  Association.  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  Or¬ 
lando.  Decatur,  III. 

Oct.  15-18 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia. 

Oct.  1 7- 1 8— I nterstate  Advertising  Managers'  Fall  meeting,  Pocono  Manor 
Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Oct.  18-19 — Indiana  Associated  Press,  annual  Fall  meeting,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Oct.  19-21— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  23-24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  44th  annual  meeting,  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 
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FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Write,  wire,  or  phone,  or  better 
still,  visit  us  for  more  detailed 
market  data. 
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GOOD  EARNIHGS 


give  telephone  users  the  best  and  biggest  value  for  their  money 


A  telephone  customer  wrote  us 
an  interesting  letter  a  short  time  ago. 

He  wasn’t  either  a  share  owner  or 
an  employee  but  he  asked  some  in¬ 
teresting  questions.  He  said  he  had 
wondered  about  the  effect  of  “a  con¬ 
sistently  low  return”  on  our  business. 

How  would  it  influence  our  deci¬ 
sions?  And  what  would  eventually 
happen,  he  asked,  if  we  must  be 
“overburdened  with  caution”  in 
plans  to  meet  the  nation’s  ever¬ 
growing  telephone  needs? 

He  concluded  by  suggesting  that 
the  Bell  System  must  show  the  pub¬ 
lic  how  good  eamings  will  benefit 
the  customer  . . .  through  better  serv¬ 
ice,  lower  rates  or  both. 

It  is  clear,  we  think,  that  the  re¬ 
search,  new  equipment  and  building 
necessary  for  more  and  better  service 
cost  money.  Only  through  good 
eamings  can  we  attract  the  capital 
to  do  the  job.  Frequently  we  have 
to  make  huge  outlays  long  before 
there  is  a  single  dollar  of  return. 


Tlie  need  and  benefits  of  good 
earnings  are  shown  in  another  way 
that  is  sometimes  overlooked.  That 
is  the  economy  of  being  able  to 
plan  for  the  long  pull  instead  of  on 
a  temporary',  more  expensive  basis. 

Take,  for  example,  any  community 
whose  needs  are  growing.  And  that 
could  very  well  be  your  community. 

A  new  central  office  that  will  meet 
the  needs  for  a  reasonable  period 
ahead  will  cost  more  at  the  start 
than  a  small  office  that  will  meet 
them  for  only  a  short  time. 


But  the  smaller  office  will  have  to 
be  enlarged  later  and  will  cost  more 
in  the  end.  However,  if  we  are  fi¬ 
nancially  able  to  do  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  job  right  at  the  start,  the 
average  cost  through  the  years  will 
be  less. 

Telephone  people  are  called  upon 
to  make  many  decisions  like  this,  day 
in  and  day  out.  And  in  all  of  them, 
good  earnings  are  essential  to  assure 
the  greatest  economy  and  progress  — 
for  us  and  for  you. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 

IN  NORTHWESTERN  INDIANA... 


THE  LAFAYETTE 
JOURNAL  and  COURIER 


100%  CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION 
PLUS  65%  COVERAGE  IN  THE 
NINE  COUNTY  RETAIL  TRADING 
ZONE  MAKES  ThE  LaFAYETTE 
Journal  and  Courier 

YOUR  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING  BUY  IN  THIS  RICH 

Northwestern  Indiana 
Market. 


This  degree  of  local  and  effective  coverage  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  newspaper  or  advertising  medium.  Lafayette  and 
its  neighboring  communities  read,  depend  on  and  shop  from  the 
advertising  in  the  Journal  and  Courier.  To  reach  the  65,400 
families  in  this  rich  nine-county  area  you  must  use  the  Lafayette 
Journal  and  Courier. 


LAFAYETTE 
WEST  LAFAYETTE/ 

INDIAN* 


JOURNO 

Member  of  Federated  Pubiicoltons 


Newspaper 
Publishers 
Benefit 
from  ACB^s 
Equipment 


At  ACB's  service  ofiBces  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  San  Francisco,  you  will  find  sp^ialized  equipment  de¬ 
signed  and  especially  built  for  the  handling  of  newspaper  tear- 
sheets.  Hundreds  of  bins  and  newspaper  Ses  like  those  shown 
above  are  used  for  the  sorting  of  tearsheets  “by  advertiser”  and 
“by  advertising  agency.” 

There  are  specially  constructed  and  lighted  desks  for  the  readers 
and  coders  .  .  .  power  machines  to  cut  the  newspaper  pages  apart 
.  .  .  ACB's  own  trucks  carrying  material  between  post  office, 
office  and  advertising  agency  without  delay  ...  the  latest,  most 
effective  methods  and  equipment  for  sorting  and  mailing  ...  all 
cut  days  from  the  time  an  advertisement  leaves  your  press  and 
ACB  gets  it  into  the  hands  of  the  advertiser  or  agency. 

Once  it  was  said  some  agencies  preferred  to  advertise  in  magazines 
rather  than  newspapers  because  of  the  newspaper  tearsheet  and 
checking  problem.  Today,  because  of  ACB  ^rvice,  the  “missing 
tearsheet”  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

*?i€  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 
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Books  about  or  by  newsmen  appear  to  make  an  apt  vaca¬ 
tion  season  subject  for  gossip.  On  my  vacation  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,  I  read  two 
such  volumes  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

One  was  “First  Lady  of  the  South”  (Harper  &  Bros.),  defini¬ 
tive  and  delightful  biography  of  Varina  Davis,  wife  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis,  first  and  only  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  Mrs.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  nee  Miss  Kate  Davis,  was  a 
distant  cousin  of  Mr.  Davis,  whose  daughter  Winnie,  “Daughter 
of  the  Confederacy,”  spent  much  time  in  Europe  with  the 
Pulitzers.  (Mr.  Pulitzer  had  fought  in  the  Union  Army).  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  lived  her  last  years  in  New  York  and  wrote 
many  articles  (for  $1,500  a  year)  for  Pulitzer’s  Sunday  World 
—  as  well  as  some  books. 

The  fascinating  story,  involving  years  of  painstaking  research, 
is  by  Ishbel  Ross,  well  known  author  who  formerly  was  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Her  husband,  Bruce  Rae,  is  head 
of  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate.  I  recently  met  her  at  a 
U.D.C.  ceremonial  in  which  my  friend,  John  C.  Pemberton  Ill, 
grandson  of  the  Confederate  general,  was  honored  with  a  medal. 

The  other  vacation-read  book  was  “Park  Row"  (Rinehart  A 
Co.),  by  Allen  Churchill,  ex-magazine  editor  and  naval  editor  of 
Yank  during  the  war.  Many  merry  anecdotes  about  Pultizer, 
Hearst,  Bennett,  Charles  Chapin,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Frank 
Ward  O'Malley,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Will  Irwin 
and  other  New  York  newspaper  greats  of  the  1885-1930  er* 
enliven  and  embellish  the  pages.  Stories  of  the  period  and  pro¬ 
fession  are  recounted  with  verve  and  vigor. 

While  vacationing,  I  took  some  friends  on  a  ride  on  th« 
“Tweetsie,"  famous  narrow-gauge  railroad,  now  a  tourist  train 
merely  circling  a  mountain  near  Blowing  Rock.  About  1940,  1 
rode  it  on  its  original  full  itinerary  from  Boone,  N.  C.,  to  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  with  a  house  party  including  Nancy  Cox,  then  societv 
editor,  Raleigh  Times,  and  Dr.  J.  Sam  Holbrook,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  famous  Davis  Hospital,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  now  her  husband. 

By  coincidence,  upon  return  to  work,  I  found  the  train’s  story 
is  told  in  a  book  to  be  published  July  29,  “Tweetsie,  The  Bine 
Ridge  Stemwinder"  (Heritage  House)  by  Julian  Scheer,  Charlotte 
News  columnist,  whom  I  met  on  last  year’s  vacation  atop  Grand¬ 
father  Mountain,  owned  by  Hugh  Morton,  known  to  hundreds  of 
news  photographers  as  one  of  the  nation’s  best.  Co-author  is 
Elizabeth  McDonald  Black,  Queens  (College  (Charlotte)  professor. 

Charlotte  News  writers  and  ex-staffers  are  very  prolific  in 
book  authorship  through  the  years.  W.  J.  Cash  wrote  his  monu¬ 
mental  “Mind  of  the  South”  while  on  the  News.  Marion  Har¬ 
grove’s  “See  Here”  first  ran  as  a  News  daily  column.  There  are 
Harry  Ashmore’s  several  books,  John  McKnight’s  “The  Papacy,” 
and  books  by  John  Harden,  Tim  Pridgen,  John  Paul  Lucas, 
Cameron  Shipp  (in  Holywood),  Walter  Spearman  (a  play), 
and  LeGette  Blythe,  alumnus  of  both  the  News  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  who  has  written  14  books,  latest  of  which  is  “Call 
Down  the  Wind”  (Henry  Holt),  to  be  published  in  July  and 
destined  to  arouse  considerable  discussion  and  controversy.  Its 
a  novel  dealing  with  miscegnation  and  integration  in  the  South. 

(While  vacationing,  I  had  dinner  with  LeGette  and  Esther 
Blythe  as  guests  of  the  aforementioned  Dr.  Sam  and  Nancy 
Holbrook) . 

The  News,  a  kind  of  newspaperman’s  newspaper,  has  alumni, 
too,  in  important  newspaper  positions  about  the  country  —  such 
as  Furman  Bisher,  Bill  Reddig,  Reed  Sarratt,  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel  editor;  Pete  McKnight,  Charlotte  Observer 
editor,  and  so  on. 

Ben  Dixon  MacNeill,  for  many  years  a  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  reporter  and  managing  editor,  now  living  in  semi-retiremeni 
on  fabled  Hatteras  Island,  is  author  of  “The  Hatterasman’*  (John 
F.  Blair,  Winston-Salem). 

And  L.  Edgar  Prina,  military  affairs  writer,  Washington  Star, 
is  co-author  of  “The  Political  Virgin’’  (Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce), 
autobiography  of  Viola  lima,  an  electrifying  story  of  international 
adventure  and  intrigue.  Ed  and  I  labored  together  on  the  gone- 
but-not-forgotten  New  York  Sun. 
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Watch  the  women  go  buy  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories — The  Oregonian  leads  Portland’s  2nd 
paper  by  68%,  because  retailers  know  there’s 
more  buying  when  the  selling  is  done  in  the 
newspaper  that’s  as  big  as  all  Oregon! 

How  big  is  the  Oregon  apparel  market?  $103.4- 
million  annually!  That's  bigger  than  the  Cleve¬ 
land  market . . .  and  doubles  Atlanta. 


WOMEN  eo  BUY.  WATCH 


WOMEN  GO  BUY. 


WATCH  THE 


WOMEN 


BUY.  WATCH  THE  WOMEN 


WOMEN  GO 


BUY.  WATCH  THE 


The  0re9onlan 

leads  in  retail  advertising 

Sourcei:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1938; 

ABC  Publishers'  Statement,  6  months  ending  Mar,  31,  1938 


Largest  Circulation  Newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
231,829  Daily;  295,740  Sunday 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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editorial 

Ad  Tax  Outlawed 

^  I  ^he  controversial  tax  on  advertising  impiosed  by  the  City  of  Balti- 
more  early  this  year  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Baltimore  Circuit  Court.  The  decision  had  been  forecast  many  months 
ago  by  many  advertising  leaders.  The  City  Council  of  Baltimore  must 
have  realized  its  original  error  when  it  repealed  the  tax  after  a  few 
months.  Nevertheless,  the  city  is  not  willing  to  release  the  tax  reve¬ 
nues  already  collected  under  this  measure  and  will  undoubtedly 
appeal  the  decision. 

Drawing  heavily  upon  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Huey 
Long  ad  tax  case  (Grosjean  v  American  Press  Co.,  1936),  the  Court 
said  “these  ordinances  violate  the  fundamental  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  of  the  press  and,  therefore,  the  ordinances  are  invalid 
and  void.”  It  continued: 

“The  original  attempt  by  the  Baltimore  ordinances  may  have  been 
to  levy  taxes  on  all  advertising:  the  actual  effect  is  to  imp>ose  almost 
all  of  the  taxes  on  media  which  are  protected  by  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  liberty  of  the  press.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland  in  the  Grosjean  case,  ‘it  is  not  without  significance’ 
tliat  a  study  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  political  subdivisions 
throughout  the  United  States  with  taxing  powers  fails  to  show  one 
instance  other  than  Huey  Long  in  Louisiana  where  a  tax  has  been 
imp>osed  solely  upon  advertisers  and  the  media  in  which  they  adver¬ 
tise." 

The  decision  pointed  out  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  tax.  It 
amounted  to  a  levy  against  newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising 
with  the  Baltimore  papers  paying  86%  of  the  gross  receipt  tax. 

The  Court  noting  that  taxes  are  rarely  reduced  and  usually  in¬ 
creased,  concluded:  “The  press,  religion  and  speech  are  constitution¬ 
ally  entitled  to  freedom  from  the  control  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  States.  They  are,  therefore,  immune  from  any 
form  of  regulation  or  taxation  which  can  be  used,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  as  a  means  of  political  control.  If  any  government  may  enact 
a  tax  that  imposes  a  spiecial  burden  upon  the  revenues  of  the  press, 
and  raises  or  lowers  that  burden  at  will,  it  has  a  grip  on  the  press  that 
gives  that  government  the  power  of  control  over  the  press.” 

We  believe  that  these  w'ords  will  be  upheld  by  higher  courts  on 
appeal.  It  should  put  an  end  to  the  rash  of  taxes  similar  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  ordinances  which  have  been  propiosed  in  the  last  few  months. 

Housekeeping  Statute 

A  LMosT  three  months  have  gone  by  since  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  passed  the  Moss-Hennings  Bill  amending  the  federal  “house¬ 
keeping”  statute  to  prevent  it  being  used  as  an  excuse  for  secrecy  and 
withholding  of  news  by  government  agencies.  At  the  time  (April  26, 
page  6)  Editor  &  Publisher  told  the  newspaper  editors  of  America 
“they  should  be  the  first  to  realize  that  this  is  only  a  partial  victory 
and  they  should  stay  at  their  guns  until  the  bill  is  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  the  President.” 

At  this  time  the  bill  lies  dormant  in  the  Senate  committee.  Early 
consideration  is  not  indicated  and  there  is  strong  possibility  it  may 
die  in  the  drive  for  adjournment. 

The  momentum  created  by  Congressman  Moss  and  Senator  Hen¬ 
nings  for  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill,  which  culminated  in  the 
House  passage  in  early  April,  has  been  lost.  The  log  jam  must  be 
broken  at  this  time  and  the  bill  brought  to  a  vote  or  there  is  every 
possibility  it  may  never  be  revived. 

Associations  of  editors  and  publishers,  and  their  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  could  revive  interest  in  this  vital  measure  if  they  would  remind 
their  readers  and  their  Senators  of  its  importance.  If  they  don’t,  a  great 
opportunity  to  eliminate  one  of  the  basic  causes  for  unnecessary  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  will  have  been  lost. 
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For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind.— II  Timothy,  l;7. 
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MORE  ON  SWOPE 

Your  obituary  on  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
failed  to  mention  one  activity  of  his  later 
years  that  engaged  much  of  his  time  and 
interest — the  Overseas  News  Agency. 

Swope  set  up  the  ONA  in  1939  with 
William  Allen  White  and  Jacob  Landau  to 
meet  the  need  for  a  service  that  would  not 
only  report  the  bare  facts  of  a  confused 
and  rapidly  changing  world  situation,  but 
would  interpret  and  explain  them  to  the 
newspaper  reader.  That  thoughtful  editors 
agreed  on  the  need  for  such  a  service  was 
proven  by  the  fact  that  within  a  compar¬ 
atively  short  time,  ONA  was  serving  a  blue- 
ribbon  list  of  dailies  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

HBS  took  a  hand  personally  in  recruiting 
the  ONA  staff  and  watched  its  output  with 
what  was,  for  the  editors,  a  frequently 
embarrassing  thoroughness.  He  insisted  on 
top-flight  newsmen  in  the  first  place,  told 
them  they  had  no  policy  instructions  what¬ 
ever  except  to  get  the  story,  and  hacked 
them  right  up  to  the  White  House  when 
they  got  into  hot  water  digging  for  that 
story. 

When  ONA  correspondent  Constantine 
Poulos  was  expelled  from  British-mandated 
Palestine  in  1946  because  the  authorities 
objected  to  his  dispatches,  Swope  went 
to  bat  on  a  freedom  of  the  press  issue,  with 
such  effect  that  the  U.  S.  Army  gave  Poulos 
a  personal  escort  back  to  Jerusalem. 

A  note  from  Swope  in  those  days,  always 
typed  in  light  blue  with  the  signature 
initials  scrawled  large  in  red  crayon,  was 
all  the  recognition  anyone  working  for 
Swope  ever  wanted.  Many  good  newsmen 
around  today — Theodore  H.  White,  David 
Schoenbrun,  Robert  (Pepper)  Martin,  Elie 
Abel.  Connie  Poulos,  Landrum  Bolling, 
Ernest  Leiser,  Pat  Frank,  Meyer  Levin,  and 
others  who  were  out  in  the  field  for  ONA — 
must  still  treasure  those  notes. 

In  some  10  years  with  ONA,  I  never 
knew  of  a  single  incident  in  which  Swope 
did  not  rise  to  do  ba:tle  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press  or  to  fight  for  a  correspondent 
in  a  jam  with  the  authorities.  Swope  never 
told  us  to  look  for  trouble — but  then  he 
never  told  us  to  try  to  avoid  it.  He  was 
still,  twenty  years  after  the  old  New  York 
W arid,  where  he  was  my  first  boss,  a  terrific 
guy  to  work  for. 

Victor  M.  Bienstock 

Rye,  N.  Y. 


M*dia  Director;  Joel  L.  Martin  . 

"Guait  Pac"  promotion  boosts  linage 

fia-in  ads  pay  off  with  bonus  . 

Effective  Newspaper  Ads:  Heublein  . . 

Newspaper  tells  its  own  story . 

TTS  operation  justified  . 


Headlines : 

Mrs.  Short  Is  Given  For  Baby  Shower. 
—Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent-News. 


Heavy  Eating  of  Lawmakers  Hit. 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 


Reuther  Sells  Out  Auto  Union  “Mini¬ 
mum  Demand.”  —  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle. 
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Leatrice  Blank,  Dale  Doe  Are  Mar¬ 
ried  in  Blanket  Ceremonies.  —  Brown- 
vood  (Texas)  Bulletin. 


Boys  Cause  Much  Trouble  Where  Girls 
Are  Concerned. — Amarillo  (Texas)  Sun¬ 
day  News-Globe. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


HUNGARIAN  TERROR 

On  June  17  the  shocking  news  reached 
the  world  of  the  execution  of  leaders  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  who  had  been 
treacherously  arrested,  deported  and  de¬ 
tained  for  eighteen  months  by  the  Soviet 
secret  police.  They  were  condemned  to 
death  at  a  secret  trial  and  secretly  mur¬ 
dered. 

We  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  executed  Hun¬ 
garian  leaders,  Miklos  Gimes  and  Jozsef 
SzUagyi  were  newspapermen.  A  third, 
Miklos  Vasarhely  is  now  serving  a  five 
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year  hard  labor  sentence,  and  Ferenc 
Donath  was  sentenced  to  12  years  forced 
labor. 

Miklos  Gimes  had  taken  part  in  the 
anti-Nazi  underground  during  the  Second 
World  War.  He  was  a  Communist  who 
supported  the  new  cause  of  liberalization 
which  began  in  1953. 

Jozsef  Szilagyi,  author  and  intellectual, 
associated  himself  with  Imre  Nagy  and  the 
ideals  of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

Ferenc  Donath,  also  a  Communist,  was 
once  editor  of  Szabad  Nep.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  a  cabinet  minister  and  was  arrested 
in  connection  with  the  Rajk  trial. 

Miklos  Vasarhely,  also  an  editor  of 
Szabad  Nep,  was  once  Hungarian  press 
attache  in  the  Washington  legation. 

Szilagyi,  Donath  and  Vasarhely  took 
refuge  in  the  Yugoslav  legation  from  which 
they  were  treacherously  deported  by  the 
Soviet  police. 

Previously,  at  a  public  trial,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Communist  government  condemned 
four  journalists  to  death;  Gabor  Folly, 
pre-war  liberal  and  democratic  newspaper¬ 
man,  cooperator  of  Friss  Ujsag;  Jozsef 
Gali,  Gyula  Obsersovszky  and  Gabor 
Foldes. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  save  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  freedom  in  the  fight 
against  Communist  totalitarian  forces,  but 
may  their  fate  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
of  us  as  to  what  Communism  and  totali¬ 
tarianism  can  do  with  freedom. 

International  Federation  of  Free 
Journalists 

113  East  37th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  ♦ 

FREE-LOADING 

Unhappily,  there’s  an  element  of  truth 
in  what  Congressman  C.  S.  Gubser 
(R-Calif.)  said  with  reference  to  the  press 
and  “free-loading.”  I  think  we  make  a 
mistake  by  deploring  such  statements,  and 
suggesting  that  they  should  not  have  been 
uttered.  How  are  we  going  to  correct  a 
condition  if  we  insist  it  does  not  apply  to 
us? 

In  the  month  of  May,  1958,  the  press 
room  occupants  in  the  city  hall  of  one 
of  this  state’s  largest  cities  sent  word 
around  to  at  least  one  candidate  for  major 
political  oflSce  in  that  county  that  he  had 
been  dilatory  in  sending  an  occasional 
case  of  whisky  to  the  press  room. 

He  sent  the  case,  thereby  not  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  all  the  while  he  felt  a  sense  of  great 
repugnance  to  the  press  as  a  whole,  and 
hoped  that  some  day  he  would  be  free  of 
such  petty  pressures. 

Why  haven’t  the  publishers  of  that  great 
city  made  it  impossible  for  their  represent¬ 
atives  in  that  city  haU  press  room  to  resort 
to  such  shaking  down  tactics? 

If  we  are  going  to  be  free  of  suspicion 
of  being  “free  loaders”  we’ve  got  to  clean 
our  own  stables. 

J.  L.  Rosenberg 

Editor  and  Co-Publisher, 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
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How’s  business? 

Our  business,  thank  you,  is  fine. 

We  have  just  enjoyed  the  biggest 
June  in  our  history. 

We  published  more  advertising 
this  June  than  in  any  other  June 
in  our  history. 

We  sold  more  papers  this  June 
than  in  any  other  June  in  our  history, 
both  weekdays  and  Sundays. 

No  question... there  is  business  to 
be  had.  Get  your  share  by  telling 
your  advertising  promotion  story  in 
the  nation’s  No.  1  newspaper  for 
media  promotion 
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38-Day  Phila.  Strikes  End, 
Full  Distribution  Resumed 


Guild  Dismissal  Restriction  Eased, 
No  Picket  Concession  to  Drivers 


Philadelphia 
Home  delivery  and  street-sale 
distribution  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  returned  to 
normalcy  on  Wednesday,  July  9. 

For  38  days  there  had  been 
only  token  production  of  the 
Inquirer’s  605,000  morning  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  Bulletin’s  713,- 
000  evening  circulation  (1,100,- 
OOO  Sunday  Inquirer  and  755,- 
000  Sunday  Bulletin),  because 
of  a  truck  drivers’  strike  that 
prevented  regular  delivery  be¬ 
yond  the  plants. 

Tie-up  Prolonged  a  Week 

A  week  elapsed  between  the 
time  the  truck  drivers  ratified 
the  terms  of  a  settlement  of 
their  dispute  with  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  time  the  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Philadelphia  accepted  a  new 
contract  with  the  Inquirer.  The 
Bulletin  had  n»  contract  with 
the  Guild  but  its  distribution 
was  tied  up  as  long  as  the 
drivers  honored  the  guild  picket 
line  at  the  Inquirer.  The  guild 
members  had  refused  to  cross 
the  drivers’  picket  line  before 
their  own  contract  expired. 

During  the  stalemate  on  the 
piild  agreement,  the  Bulletin 
recalled  its  200  drivers  and  paid 
them  although  no  effort  was 
made  to  dispatch  papers  from 
the  plant. 

The  principals  in  bringing 
about  an  end  of  the  guild  strike, 
which  ran  concurrently  with  the 
drivers’  walkout,  were  Raymond 
Cohen,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Local  107,  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Teamsters,  and  James 
P.  Clark,  president  of  Highway 
Express  Lines,  Inc. 

Parson  Urges  Compromise 

Most  effective  in  winning  the 
Oembers’  approval  of  the  agree- 
®ent  was  William  J.  Farson,  ex- 
**utive  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  who 
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holds  his  card  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  unit  from  the  days  he  was 
an  advertising  solicitor  for  the 
Inquirer.  On  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  a  compromise  clause 
on  job  security  was  “something 
we  can  live  with,”  about  600 
guildsmen  almost  unanimously 
ratified  the  pact. 

The  number  of  guild  members 
on  strike  varied  from  710  to 
750,  according  to  the  source  of 
the  information.  The  Inquirer 
management’s  claim  that  about 
80  or  90  guildsmen  had  quit  the 
union  to  return  to  work  while 
the  strike  ran  on  appeared  to 
have  substance  in  fact. 

While  the  Guild  agreed  to  give 
the  Inquirer  a  little  more  lee¬ 
way  in  the  matter  of  curtailing 
its  staff  for  economy  reasons, 
the  teamsters’  union  acceded  to 
the  publishers’  solid  refusal  to 
write  a  sweeping  picket-line 
clause  into  the  drivers’  contract. 
This  was  the  chief  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  drivers.  The  publishers  re¬ 
jected  completely  a  provision 
that  would  have  permitted  their 
drivers  to  respect  any  sort  of 
picket  line  sanctioned  by  the 
Teamsters  Joint  (Council.  The 
agreement  continues  the  ban  on 
strikes,  slowdowns  and  lockouts. 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  also  had  been  affected  by 
the  drivers’  walkout  on  this  is¬ 
sue,  but  it  went  back  to  full 
operation  June  27,  immediately 
after  the  agreement  had  been 
ironed  out  in  mediation  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  union. 

News’  Pact  Helpful 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
a  tabloid  affiliated  with  Inquirer 
ownership,  continued  its  usual 
business  during  the  period  of 
the  tie-up  of  the  other  dailies. 

It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  terminology  of  the  guild 
agreement  with  the  News  which 
offered  the  basis  of  compromise 
in  the  Inquirer  dispute. 
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The  Inquirer  contract  that  ex¬ 
pired  June  1  severely  restricted 
management’s  firing  power  for 
18  years.  Economy  dismissals 
had  to  be  predicated  on  “occur¬ 
rence  of  an  emergency  or  sub¬ 
stantial  business  recession.” 

In  the  agreement  with  the 
News,  the  Guild  specified  dis¬ 
missals  “for  good  and  reason¬ 
able  cause,”  then,  in  an  exchange 
of  letters  supporting  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  seniority  clauses, 
it  acknowledged  “economic  ne¬ 
cessity”  as  a  basis  for  discharge, 
subject  to  notice  to  the  Guild 
and  arbitration  of  disputed 
cases. 

A  rewording  of  the  Inquirer 
clause  en  security  to  provide 
for  dismissals  “without  cause” 
proved  a  stumbling  block  to  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  guild  strike  when 
it  was  offered  to  the  member¬ 
ship  July  7.  Mr.  Farson  would 
not  recommend  it  and  David 
Schick,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  local,  said  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  In¬ 
quirer  planned  to  cut  103  guild 
members  off  the  payroll,  without 
regard  to  seniority.  A  score  of 
guildsmen  had  already  been 
transferred  to  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  the  Inquirer’s  parent 
corporation,  the  meeting  was 
told. 

‘Agency  Shop’  Clause 

An  essential  part  of  the  com¬ 
promise  that  was  finally  ap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Farson  in  negoti¬ 
ations  that  lasted  from  5  p.m. 
Monday  until  7  a.m.  Tuesday  — 
federal  mediators  did  not  parti¬ 
cipate  —  is  a  provision  for  a 
“service  fee”  to  be  paid  to  the 
Guild,  in  lieu  of  dues,  by  all 
those  who  withdrew  from  the 
union.  This  follows  the  plan  of 
the  “agency  shop”  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Guild  and  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
which  was  patterned  on  the 
Rand  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  previous  Inquirer 
contract  provided  for  a  guild 
(or  union)  shop,  requiring  new 
employees  to  become  members 
after  30  days’  employment. 

The  payment  of  the  fee  does 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Stephan  Rogers 

Rogers  Given 
New  Position 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Regers,  publisher  of 
the  Post-Standard,  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Herald-Jour- 
nal.  Herald- American  on  July 
10  by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse, 
owner  of  both  newspapers. 

Mr.  Rogers  succeeds  Edward 
A.  O’Hara,  who  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent-publisher  July  1.  Mr. 
Rogers  came  here  in  1955  from 
the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Journal,  a  Newhouse  newspaper. 

He  was  graduated  from  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University  in  1933. 

He  joined  the  Newhouse  or¬ 
ganization  in  1936  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger. 

• 

Oiie-Or<ler,  One-Bill 
Service  Offered 

A  move  toward  establishing  a 
one-order,  one-bill  service  for 
newspaper  advertisers  is  being 
made  by  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  representatives  for 
dailies  across  the  country. 

Long  talked  about  in  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  circles, 
the  one-order,  one-bill  plan  has 
rarely  gotten  beyond  a  special 
group  of  papers,  except  in  the 
weekly  field. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  his  firm  had 
decided  to  make  the  system 
available  to  advertisers  and 
agencies,  using  any  or  all  of  the 
19  papers  on  the  M.  R.  &  S. 
list,  next  Jan.  1.  Bills  and  proofs 
of  insertion  will  be  provided  at 
the  end  of  each  month. 


MILITAIST  CO-EXISTENCE 


Newspapers  and  TV  Together 
Make  Powerful  Sales  Team 


What  Publishers  Might  Do  to  Aid 
Their  National  Advertising  Staff 

By  Newman  F.  McEvoy 

Media  Director,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 


Albany  as  in  Portland,  Maine. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
f  I  I  1  same  period,  Albany  registered 

I  greater  stren^h  for  Red 

X  LX  Skelton  than  did  Portland, 

r  I  ^  Local  Strength 

^  I  "XT^  Newspapers  in  New  England 

throughout  the  country  can 
strengthen  their  selling  if  they 
In  contrast,  consider  the  far  take  TV  into  account.  How  can 
less  dramatic  selling  ammuni- 

tion  with  which  your  newspaper  .  -  supplementing  advert^ 
representative  must  get  along  coverage  m  areas  where  TV 
.  .  .  circulation,  circulation  dis-  shows  may  be  weak 
tribution,  millines  and  linage  ,  “.V  gmng  added  impact  to 
data  PERIOD.  That  is  the  sum  television  in  all  areas,  no  mat- 


total  of  materials  which  are  ter  how  popular  the  ^ow 
unique  to  newspapers.  “  by  adding  opportuniti 


* - - — „  —  by  adding  opportunities  to 

Here  we  are  in  the  beautiful  — “  t  v  review  the  selling  message  orig. 

Berkshire  Hills,  far  removed  (Some  100  newspaper  advertis-  P  .  “•'^strates  the  j^ally  portrayed  on  television, 

from  Madison  Avenue  ...  far  ing  executives  and  their  wives  need  for  defensive  action  on  the  _  making  national  TV 


sigrnificance  of  that  contest.  I 
would  hope  also  to  make  con- 


Helping  Each  Other 


When  the  TV  program  sales- 


removed  from  the  rapacious  con-  gave  rapt  attention  to  this  chal-  newspapers.  1  tninK  it  program  advertising  mean  much 

test  for  the  national  ad  dollar  lenging  talk  at  the  summer  con-  shows  you  the  problems  the  more  to  the  local  distributors,  I 

that  goes  on  there  every  day.  vention  of  the  New  England  newspaper  representative  must  dealers,  and  consumers. 

If  we  listen  carefully  we  may  NAE A  June  23  at  Lenox,  Mass.)  contend  with.  He  is  involved  in  other  words  TV  advertis- 

hear  the  vociferous  cost  per  _ _ _  a  tough  fight  against  capable  jg  ^nd  so  is  newspaper 

thousand  claims  all  the  way  up  j|®®?  have  tough  selling  advertising;  used  together  they 

here.  ,  ,  1.  n  j  u  tools.  ^dd  strength  to  each  other. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  Sy^riend^  Helping  Each  Other  The  program  that  I  have  in 

wSld‘'ho?e  also^to  Tak^lon-  ^hen  the  TV  program  sales-  Next,  let's  take  a  look  at  how  ”''coUabolaZn.  l7^r  were  a 
structive  suggLtioS  on  how  the  "'P,  newspapers  and  television  can  newspaper  publisher  I  would 

S  rOP  newspaper  mediui^  T  f  ^®^P  ®^®b  other.  At  the  moment  study  TV  in  my  city  very  care- 

can  be^me  rSr  contesS  d^uments  his  sell-  it  may  not  seem  as  though  TV  fully  and  make  suggestions  to 

can  become  a  better  contestant.  ^.j^ims  m  terms  which  have  needs  much  help  but  let’s  take  advertising  agencies  for  areas 

become  trade  jargon,  readily  a  look  —  where  any  TV  program  needs 

Wilf  ZlZio;;;  Comprehend^  and  projectabl^e  Newspapers  alone,  as  we  all  extra  support,  I  would  horn  in 

Tnd  Hi.TiLful  ^  many  different  selling  prob-  know,  can  do  a  superb  job.  How-  on  every  promotion  device  run- 

^  ®  milline  device  has  they  might  be  regarded  n ing  on  TV  so  that  every  deal 

nounce  them  never  even  approajed  the  popu-  ^  s^Xtic  medium  in  con-  dOc  off,  2-for-l,  money  back 

1)  COLLABORATION  this  larity  of  the  C-P-M.  _  dramatic  action  of  offers,  etc.)  which  was  broad- 


milline  device  has  ^T^hey  might  b^  ^  n^g  on  TV  so  lhat  eve^;  de^l 

nounce  them  never  even  approajed  the  popu-  ^  s^Xtic  medium  in  con-  dOc  off,  2-for-l,  money  back 

1)  COLLABORATION— this  larity  of  the  |.j,g  dramatic  action  of  offers,  etc.)  which  was  broad- 

was  an  unpopular  term  when  I  should  not  belabor  the  point  Again  critically  we  cast  on  TV  would  hopefully  be 

Laval  and  Retain  used  it  during  m  terms  of  numbers  alone.  1  _  _ 1.  i-i.  mo/ia  avaiiaKU 


Laval  and  Retain  used  it  during  in  terms  of  numbers  alone.  I 
the  second  World  War  but  there  shall  simply  ask  you  to  think  of 
are  merits  to  this  position  when  this  little  parable: 


might  say  that,  although  tele-  made  available  to  my  readers, 
vision  is  a  FAST  ACTION  Coexistence.  I  would  adopt 


are  merits  u,  tms  position  wnen  medium,  its  message  evaporates  some  of  TV’s  selling  tools  and 

you  are  losing  a  battle.  .  .  Can  you  imagine  the  reac^^^^^^^  ^  complementary  story. 

2)  C:0-EXISTENCE  —  with  j/ were  given  the  opportu^  competing  TV  messages.  A  little  TV  uses  the  cost-per-thousand- 

R^^Ltev-ThSto^  te  asTembriVo^^^  more  positivdy  .  .  we  might  per  commercial-minute;  TV  do« 

tedf  rverv  nrodictlJe  the  National  Guard  Armory  for  ^ay  that  a  bardworking  com-  not  bother  reconciling  d.ffer- 

itseit  a  very  productive  service  ^  entertainment  bmation  for  the  advertiser  is  ences  such  as  20  second  and  10 


to  advertisers.  .  .  during  which  he  could  take  three  reference  ability  of  the  second  commercials  —  or  the 

3)  INTEGRATION — ^because  9FT  T  hi<5  nnt/imn-  newspaper  AND  the  dynamic  practice  of  running  3  commer- 

I  feel  that  ROP  newspaper  ad-  refrigerators  or  groc-  ‘I'^^bty  of  television.  Consider  cials  in  the  night  half  hour  as 

vertising  as  well  as  television  —  eries?  *  ®  a  typical  package  goods  pro-  compared  to  6  in  the  daytime, 

benefit  in  a  properly  developed  imagine  how  quickly  he  would  *"®*^®*'  ...  a  10c  off  patch  deal,  I  would  concentrate  on  devel- 
tandem  operation.  I  am  suggest-  ju^p  at  the  opportunitv  if  he  instance  ...  it  can  be  sold  oping  information  on  reach  and 
ing  that  one  and  one  makes  could  do  all  this  for  only  $10  00!  <iramatically  on  TV,  and  news-  frequency  delivered  by  1,000  line 
three  —  that  the  sum  of  the  rpi,_i.  papers  can  literally  nail  it  down  ads  .  .  .  and  not  be  confused 

parts  is  peater  than  the  whole  ^he  ’  cost-?er  th^usand-^^^^^  V  ^be  wonderful  variety  of  ad 

—  that  instead  of  a  dog  eat  pgj.  commercial  minute  for  the  Again,  one  of  the  attributes  sizes  available  to  the  newspa- 


dog;”  operation  we  should  all 
run  as  a  team. 

Distinct  Benefits 


First  -  DEFENSIVELY.  eombinations  of  reach  anrfret 
Second  As  a  benefit  to  quency  data  which  can  be  de- 
newspapers  as  well  as  to  TV.  from  the  Nielsen  Tele- 

I  believe  that  an  advertising  vision  Index  —  for  example, 
campaign  in  both  television  Program  A  and  Program  B  used 


average  half  hour  program.  newspapers  is  the  univer-  Per  advertiser. 

sality  of  their  appeal;  in  any  Finally,  I  would  set  up  a  task 
Reach  and  Frequency  section  of  the  country  people  force  from  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

Or  consider  the  fascinating  If^alness  of  news-  vertising  for  the  express  pun 

combinations  of  reach  and  fre-  Papers.  Now  this  is  not  so  m  pose  of  cultivating  among 
quency  data  which  can  be  de-  ^  programs.  agency  TV  creative  people,  » 

veloped  from  the  Nielsen  Tele-  DifTerine  Popularity  better  appreciation  of  the  po^ 

■  ■  T  ,  -  .  i^iiienns  rupuianiy  oollinw  Tr,ooc!Qo.a  wVon  it  ll 


agency  TV  creative  people,  » 
better  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  the  selling  message  when  it  is 


If  you  are  to  assume  an  in-  integrated  in  newspapers  AND 


AND  newspapers  can  do  a  bet-  on  alternate  weeks  will  reach  100  as  the  national  av-  TV.  .  .  .  TWO  powerful  selling 

ter  job  for  advertisers  —  and  x  households  each  time,  and  ®rage  for  each  of  eight  impor-  forces  harnessed  as  a  team  to 

therefore  a  better  job  for  you  perhaps  2.7  times  X  households  programs,  you  would  find  make  every  advertising  promo- 

newspapers.  in  four  weeks.  And  this  quanti-  astounding  differences  in  popu-  tion  sing. 

Let’s  consider  the  plight  of  tative  data  can  be  buttressed  larity  from  one  market  to  an-  In  summary  —  my  suggestion 
the  newspaper  DEFENSIVE-  by  qualitative  considerations  on  other.  is:  that  newspapers  work  to 

LY.  In  that  battle  on  Madison  age  of  head  of  household,  num-  Ed  Sullivan  for  one  rating  provide  better  sales  tools  for 

Avenue,  I  have  tremendous  re-  ber  of  children,  and  similar  in-  period  early  this  year  registered  their  national  advertising  rep- 

spect  for  the  selling  arguments  formation.  only  28%  as  much  strength  in  resentatives. 
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I  Baltimore  Advertising  Taxes 
^  ‘Void  and  Unconstitutional’ 
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City  May  Appeal  from  Decision 
That  Press  Freedom  Is  Affected 


Baltimore 
‘^hese  advertising  tax  ordi¬ 
nances  violate  the  fundamental 
guarantees  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  ordinances  are 
invalid,  void,  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional.” 

Legal  procedures  to  expedite 
an  appeal  to  the  Maryland  State 
Court  of  Appeals  from  this 
ruling  invalidating  Baltimore’s 
two  advertising  taxes  were 
being  taken  this  week  by  the 
city  legal  department. 

The  4%  sales  tax  and  2% 
gross  receipts  levy  were  found 
by  Judge  Joseph  L.  Carter  to 
be  “special  and  unique”  taxes 
threatening  the  freedom  of 
press. 

Issues  Unresolved 

Several  issues  raised  during  a 
two-day  trial  in  June  (E&P, 
June  21,  page  11)  were  left  un¬ 
resolved  by  Judge  Carter. 

His  ruling  was  handed  down 
Monday  in  a  29-page  decision. 
City  Solicitor  Thomas  N.  Biddi- 
son  said  that  promptly  after  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  case  have  pre¬ 
sented  orders  to  the  court  for 
signature,  the  city  will  move  to 
expedite  the  appeal. 

The  city  offered  no  testimony 
(luring  the  trial  but  during  his 
argument  before  Judg^e  Carter, 
hearing  the  case  without  a  jury, 
Hugo  A.  Ricciuti,  deputy  city 
solicitor,  announced  that  should 
the  city  lose  the  decision,  it 
would  appeal  to  Maryland’s 
highest  court. 

And  in  the  Budget  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  prediction  made  by 
Joseph  Sherbow,  attorney  for 
the  Hearst  interests  in  Balti¬ 
more,  was  coming  true.  At  a 
City  Council  committee  hearing 
in  November,  the  former  judge 
warned  the  councilmen  that 
should  the  city  base  its  budget 
in  part  on  estimated  receipts 
from  the  advertising  taxes,  it 
might  find  itself  in  financial 
straits  as  a  result  of  court 
ictions  invalidating  the  levies. 

A  Budget  Crisis 

A  few  hours  after  Judge 
Carter  announced  his  ruling. 
Budget  Director  Charles  L. 
^nton  declared :  “If  the  de¬ 
rision  on  the  validity  of  the  tax 
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is  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  we  will  be  in  very 
serious  difficulties  in  balancing 
the  budget.” 

The  court’s  action  was  only  a 
little  more  than  half  involved  in 
those  difficulties  inasmuch  as 
the  levies  had  yielded  less  than 
$800,000  in  the  first  six  months 
as  against  an  estimated  annual 
revenue  of  $2,653,000. 

Judge  Carter’s  decision  was 
returned  in  the  combined  action 
involving  17  suits  challenging 
the  city  taxes.  They  were  filed 
by  The  Sunpapers  and  Hearst 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can;  weekly  Afro-American, 
Jetuish  Times  arid  Guide;  the 
television  and  radio  stations, 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

Louisiana  Precedent 

The  ruling  was  based  largely 
on  the  precedent  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  case  in  which  the  late  Huey 
Long  imposed  a  2%  tax  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  publications 
with  circulations  in  excess  of 
20,000  copies  weekly,  and  the 
history  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  press 
and  religion  which  resulted  from 
abuses  of  these  rights  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  American  colonies. 

The  court  noted  that  all 
plaintiffs  cited  the  Louisiana 
case,  Grosjean  v.  American 
Press  Co.,  as  authority  for  their 
attack  on  the  Baltimore  taxes  as 
threats  to  the  free  press. 

The  city,  however,  argued 
that  no  evidence  was  offered  to 
show  that  the  motive  in  im¬ 
posing  the  levies  in  Baltimore 
was  demonstrable  hostility  to 
the  press.  The  newspapers,  the 
decision  added,  maintained  that 
the  protections  to  a  free  press 
apply  with  equal  force  to  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  which  are  benign, 
wise  and  reasonable,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  corrupt,  vin¬ 
dictive  and  imprudent. 

Judge  Carter  noted  that  the 
original  city  proposal  was  to 
impose  a  sales  tax,  but 

eventually  it  was  cut  to  4%. 

Threat  to  Survival 

“Therefore,”  he  wrote,  “in 
order  to  raise  the  full  tax,  as 
originally  estimated,  the  City 
would  be  required  to  almost 
double  the  present  percentage 
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of  taxation.  If  the  City  decided 
that  it  needed  to  raise  $5,000,- 
000  from  this  source  in  one 
year,  the  rates  would  be  so  high 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  press  would  be  unable  to 
survive.” 

In  a  more  specific  reference 
to  the  press  argument,  the  judge 
observed : 

‘The  newspapers  .  .  .  contend 
that  such  a  tax  gives  to  domin¬ 
ant  political  forces  the  power  to 
influence,  chastise,  or  adversely 
affect  a  free  press.  For  illustra¬ 
tion,  they  refer  to  the  editor  of 
a  ne-  spaper  about  to  write  an 
editorial  criticising  the  local 
administration.  That  very  poli¬ 
tical  power  claims  the  right  to 
levy  a  sales  tax  on  every  one  of 
his  advertisers  at  the  rate  of 
4%,  as  well  as  a  tax  of  2%  on 
his  gross  receipts  from  adver¬ 
tising.  The  sales  tax  might  have 
been  7%%  as  originally  intro¬ 
duced;  and  taxes  usually  go  up, 
rarely  down.  How,  then,  can 
that  editor  not  feel  in  some 
fashion  the  possible  retaliatory 
effect  upon  him  and  his  paper?” 

The  court  already  had  noted 
that  figures  presented  by  the 
Sunpapers,  showed  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  levies  would  boost  their 
city  taxes  from  $212,734  paid  in 
1957  on  all  forms  of  levies,  to 
$562,602  in  1958,  including,  the 
court  noted,  “the  negligible  tax 
of  $326.76  paid  by  WMAR-TV, 
owned  by  the  same  company, 
virtually  most  of  whose  revenues 
are  exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  regulations.” 

Comparable  percentages  and 
figures,  it  added,  are  applicable 
to  the  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American.  Further,  ad¬ 
vertising  declines  in  Baltimore 
were  greater  than  in  other  cities 
affected  by  general  business 
conditions  but  not  exposed  to 
the  Baltimore  taxes. 

And,  the  court  noted,  $14,000,- 
000  in  direct  mail  advertising  in 
Baltimore  is  not  subject  to  the 
taxes;  radio  and  television  have 
paid  only  $16,303.78,  or  6%  per 
cent  of  the  city’s  revenue  from 
advertising  taxes  on  a  gross  of 
$2,452,048.09,  whereas  news¬ 
papers  report  $5,985,784.85  or 
66.29%  of  the  advertising  of  all 
media  but  paid  $216,243.58  or 
86.22%  of  the  total  tax  collected. 

Primary  Effect  on  Newspapers 

These  figures,  the  court  found, 
supported  the  contention  that 
Ordinance  1097,  imposing  the 


sales  tax,  and  Ordinance  1098, 
imposing  the  gross  receipts  levy, 
were  primarily  taxes  on  news¬ 
papers. 

“It  is  the  effect,  and  not  the 
form  that  is  decisive,”  the  court 
held. 

Judge  Carter  also  noted  that 
of  more  than  100,000  separate 
political  subdivisions  in  the 
United  States,  not  one  had  a 
tax  imposed  on  advertising 
alone. 

He  did'  cite  Grosjean,  and 
other  decisions,  in  which  the 
courts  ruled  that  newspapers 
are  not  exempt  from  any  general 
business  or  property  taxes.  But, 
he  added,  “the  reasons  given  by 
the  courts  to  uphold  the  validity 
of  those  taxes  are  authority  for 
condeming  the  taxing  ordinances 
imposed  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  on  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Again  referring  to  the  Gros¬ 
jean  case.  Judge  Carter  noted 
that  the  taxes  need  not  be  in¬ 
tended  to  abridge  any  rights. 

He  quoted  a  June  30,  1958 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  vs.  Alabama.  He  cited 
the  unanimous  opinion,  written 
by  Justice  Harlan,  which  said: 
“In  the  domain  of  these  indis¬ 
pensable  liberties,  whether  of 
speech,  press  or  association,  the 
decisions  of  this  court  recogniz(j 
that  abridgement  of  such  rights, 
even  though  unintended,  may  in¬ 
evitably  follow  from  varied 
forms  of  government  action.” 

Onerous  Burden 

The  court  also  said  that  an 
added  burden  is  imposed  on 
media  in  that  they  not  only  are 
designated,  under  the  ordin¬ 
ances,  as  collectors  of  the  two 
taxes,  but  are  responsible  for 
their  payment,  in  effect,  they 
are  the  guarantors  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  4%  sales  tax,  and 
they  are  subject  to  penalties  if 
the  advertisers  fail  to  pay  the 
tax. 

He  noted  argument  during  the 
trial  that  if  an  advertiser  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  4%,  the  news¬ 
paper  could  pay  the  tax  itself, 
sue  the  advertiser  or  refuse  to 
accept  his  advertising. 

Pending  completion  of  legal 
challenges  of  the  advertising 
taxes,  the  city  is  under  an  order 
by  the  court  to  refund  any  taxes 
collected  should  the  final  decision 
be  against  it. 

The  court’s  decision  involves 
revenues  for  only  the  year  1958 
because  the  City  Council  al¬ 
ready  has  repeal^  the  imposts, 
effective  January  1,  1959,  and 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
has  outlawed  any  advertising 
imposed  solely  on  advertising. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Exciting  Paris  News 
Predicted  by  AP  Ace 


By  Ray  Erwin 


The  strong  De  Gaulle  govern-  “De  Gaulle  lifted  censorship 


ment  in  France  —  strong  for  immediately  but  it  is  a  curious 
France,  anyw’ay — does  not  pose  thing  that  it  was  continued  in 


a  threat  to  press  freedom  in  one  Algiers,  where  in  theory  he  was 
of  its  traditional  strongholds,  supposed  to  be  in  charge.  The 


in  the  belief  of  an  experienced  explanation  was  that  the  area 
and  sagacious  Paris  newsman-  was  in  rebellion. 


observer. 

Preston  Grover,  Associated 
Press  ace  correspondent  in  Paris 


New  Contacts 


“The  press  had  no  difficulty 


since  1947  and  now  chief  of  that  under  the  new  regime  except 
important  bureau,  here  on  home  that  we  have  had  to  start  with 


leave,  said  he  is  personally  con-  ^  new  bunch  of  contacts.  Pre- 


vinced  that  Premier  Charles  de  viously,  when  the  government 
Gaulle  does  not  even  “dream”  changed  about  two-thirds  of  the 


of  press  censorship. 


cabinet  held  over  anyway.  This 


Reporter  Bares 


Payroll  Padding  j  , 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  1  I  C  f 

CI..1 _ _ _ '1  i  v  " 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  S  I  E  J 
Subpoenaed  to  testify  before  ! 
county  investigators,  Arthur  { 
Deutsch,  Rochester  Democrat  j  Ex 
ami  Chronicle  reporter,  this  i 
week  told  how  he  had  gathered  i  u 
material  for  published  stories  i  1  Ci 
suggesting  payroll  padding  at  ! 
the  county  morgue.  | 

The  story  broke  March  28.  ■; 
Subsequently,  a  former  chief  at-  * 

tendant  at  the  morgue  pleaded  j ; 
guilty  to  third-degree  forgery 
and,  late  in  June,  was  sentenced  [1  screams 
to  prison. 

The  case  attracted  political 
attention.  Republicans  control  i  ^ 
both  city  and  county  adminis- 
trations. 


Sheriff’s  deputies  at  5:30  a.in. 


“De  Gaulle  has  been  open  time,  there  are  only  one  or  two 
with  the  press  but  he  has  not  of  the  old  cabinet  types  on  duty. 


been  too  accessible  and  has  been  “The  premier  has  some  critics 


tough  to  see,”  reported  Mr.  but  generally  speaking  the  sense 
Grover,  who  has  interviewed  him  of  worry  in  the  liberal  press  has 


JuJy  2  served  a  subpoena  at  ^ 
Mr.  Deutsch’s  home,  calling  for  ^'''•1“''’^ 
Boise,  Idaho,  and  served  four  his  appearance  before^  the  in-  ;  The  1 
years  there  and  then  was  in  the  yestigating  committee  five  days  itigabor 


a  number  of  times  through  the  abated  somewhat  although  con- 
years.  cern  is  not  altogether  gone. 


years.  cern  is  not  altogether  gone. 

c  ,  Ml  Some  editorial  writers  are  con- 

Spokesman  Malraux 

“Andre  Malraux,  the  new  sonnel  in  close  circuit  around 
Minister  of  Information,  is  one  De  Gaulle.  These  men  are  not 


VVa.shington  bureau  five  years.  . 

He  served  the  AP  a  year  in  ^^fore  the  committee  this 
Germany  under  Hitler,  and  thus  the  reporter  said  his 


committee  this 


has  a  keen  eye  with  which  to  stories  had  been  based  on  a 
,.rof«i,  n'oo/.iam  Tifl  swoi'n  Statement  obtained  from 


of  the  brightest  authors  in  yet  in  the  government  but  if 
France  and  he  is  now  the  chief  they  get  in  there  will  be  real 


watch  for  signs  of  Fascism.  He  sraiemenv  ooiameo 

was  in  charge  of  the  China-  employe 

Burma-India  theater  for  the  As-  ^  committee  hearing 

sociated  Press  from  1942  to  J"!/  Supervisor 


spokesman  for  the  government,” 
continued  Mr.  Grover.  “This  guy 


fear  of  a  Fascist  movement. 
There  is  no  fear  of  a  serious 


1945  and  then  was  stationed  in  5 

India  for  two  years  before  he  Deutsch:  “The  County  of  Mon¬ 


speaks  out  on  government  policy  Communist  resurgence.  Social- 
all  the  time,  more  than  any  ists  are  split  on  De  Gaulle.” 


was  sent  to  Paris.  you  a  profound  vote  of  P  eadec 

„  .  ,  ...  thanks,  for  without  you  this  ™  e* 

Paris  always  an  exciting  reason 


similar  cabinet  member  in  15 
years.” 


Although  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  are  state-owned. 


(After  the  interview.  Premier  the  government  tends  to  give  its 
De  Gaulle  named  Jacques  Sou-  pronouncements  over  Agence 


news  dateline,  likely  will  become 
more  so  under  the  De  Gaulle 
government,  the  veteran  foreign 
correspondent  believes. 


stelle,  the  rightist  firebrand  who  France  Presse,  Mr.  Grover  said, 
led  the  uprising  in  Algiers,  as  He  believes  that  De  Gaulle  has 


Stockholders 
Salute  Editor 


Minister  of  Information,  but  M.  captured  the  attention  of  the 


Malraux  was  retained  in  the  Moslem  population  in  North 


government  in  another  cabinet  Africa  and  feels  that  he  might 


^  maKe  more  progress  in  six 

Mr.  Grover  explained  the  months  toward  reconciliation 
background  of  present  press  re-  there  than  has  been  made  in 


m/f .  1  •  A «  Madison,  Wis. 

Michigan  AP  Group  Harold  E.  McClelland,  at- 

Gives  3  Citations  tending  what  he  thought  would 

nr-  1.  ^  routine  meeting  of  State 

Dayi^rd,  Mich.  Journal  Co.  stockholders,  learned 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^^3 


lations  in  Paris: 


10  years.  De  Gaulle  has  made 


“During  that  interim  period  one  TV  appearance  in  France 
before  De  Gaulle,  France  had  its  and  his  trip  to  Algiers  was  tele- 


first  press  censorship  since  the 
war.  They  had  no  set-up  for  it 
and  it  was  badly  organized  and 
carried  on  by  government  em¬ 
ployes  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Sevei’al  censors  became  useful 


2  Papers  Seized 


.I.  ,  ue  a  rouiine  meeiing  oi  Dtave  vio«, 
Dayi^rd,  Mich.  Journal  Co.  stockholders,  learned  .  "  . 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Michigan  Ass^iated  Press  Edi-  ^^e  guest  of  honor.  i'  Zh  l 

tonal  Association,  the  Saptnaic  ^r.  McClelland  was  honored 
News  and  the  Bay  City  Times  ^  ^  JJ  t 

were  named  jointly  as  “mem-  ^  “  1  ^ 

ber  of  the  year”  for  member-  ^er.  He  started  working  as  a 
ship  cooperation.  Their  award  reporter.  Today  he  is  state  edi-  [ 

ramp  in  mnnppfinn  with  rnvpr-  .  .  •  .  i  E  ® 


torial  Association,  the  SapiW  ^r.  McClelland  was  honored 


News  and  the  Bay  City  Times  ^  35^^^ 

were  named  jointly  as  “mem-  ^  Journal  sUfT  mem- 


came  in  connection  with  cover- 


tor,  motor  editor,  and  travel 


c-nieu  or.  oy  government  em-  connection  with  the  recent 

ployes  on  a  part-time  basis  seizure  of  two  left-wing  papers 
Several  censors  became  useful  and  the 

contacts  for  news  One  was  a 


age  of  the  plane  crash  Easter  and  during  his  35  years 


has  served  as  reporter,  feature 


constitutional  specialist  and  they  ' 

are  revising  their  constitution  under  former  Premiers. 


The  Saginaw  News  also  was  writer  and  city  editor.  1 

named  the  Wirephoto  “member  since  March,  1924,  “Mac”  has 
of  the  year.”  written  his  popular  Sunday  fea- 

The  membership  award  was  ture  “Through  The  Windshield,' 
accepted  for  the  Bay  City  Times  a  travel  and  motor  column, 
by  Glenn  MacDonald  and  for  Don  Anderson,  State  Jouma 


now,  so  he  was  helpful. 

“Only  dispatches  to  news- 


Mr.  Grover  will  return 


papers  in  France  and  North  D^^/^ce  by  way  of  Japan  and 


Don  Anderson,  State  Journal 


Africa  were  censored — once  a  after  visiting  relatives  in 


speech  by  President  Coty  was  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  ex- 

stopped.  Paris  and  provincial  fast-breaking  news  de- 


the  Saginaw  News  by  Harold  publisher,  said  in  his  tribute  to 
Lappin.  Bill  Gustafson,  chief  Mr.  McClelland,  “Topped  only 


photographer  of  the  News,  ac-  by  Arthur  M.  Vinj’e  (veteran 


papers  use  AP  heavily.  When  I  Yelopments  in  the  Fall  because 


cepted  the  Wirephoto  citation. 
Roberta  Mackey  of  the  De¬ 


State  Journal  photographer)  in 
years  of  service,  Mac  is  the 


managed  to  get  the  exclusive  French  Constitution  is  to  be  troit  Free  Press  won  the  $100  senior  member  of  the 


story  from  a  sub-cabinet  source  rewritten  and  big  changes  are  in 
on  the  first  all-night  meeting  Progress  in  the  country. 


sweepstakes  prize  with  a  20-  Journal’s  staff  of  50  writers. 


between  Premier  Pflimlin  and  Preston  Grover,  a  friendly. 


part  series  on  “Know  Your  editors,  and  photographers.  He’s 
Neighbors.”  This  also  took  $60  the  sort  of  skilled  craftsmsn 


De  Gaulle,  Paris  papers  played  heavyset  star  reporter,  j'oined  prize  for  first  in  the  feature  ^rho  gives  depth,  accuracy,  and 


the  Associated  Press  in  1927  in  series  class. 


perception  to  a  newspaper.”  | 
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Newsmen  in  PR  Melodrama: 
llts  a  Gift  in  Washington 

i  Exit  McCrary,  Enter  Lotto,  with  SS  ”“r‘’:nd 

,  _  .  -TO-;-,  >  trance.  With  the  help  of  an  a 

Pearson  in  W  mgs  with  a  Bug  sistant  manager,  he  gained  a 


I  Washington 

i  The  game  of  investigate  the 
investigators,  complete  with  a 
,  “bugged”  conference  room, 
screams  of  horror,  a  “spor.tane- 
?ous”  statement  of  startled  in- 
i  dignation  carefully  read  from  a 
;  typed  paper,  pilfered  records,  — 

!  these  and  many  other  strange 
[  incidents  were  ingredients  of 
this  week’s  chapter  of  the  Ber- 
j  nard  Goldfine-Sherman  Adams 
i  inquiry. 

[  The  Harris  Committee  inves- 
tiption  of  influence  in  govern¬ 
ment  turned  into  a  multi-ring 
performance  that  slipped  so  far 
out  of  control  that  the  probers 
were  forced  into  an  all-day  ses¬ 
sion  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Wash¬ 
ington  police  and  the  FBI  came 
into  the  case.  Goldfine  was  ex¬ 
cused  from  testifying  on  the 
appointed  day.  The  Boston  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  free-s  p  e  n  d  e  r 
pleaded  that  he  was  too  tired 
and  excited  to  do  so:  he  had 
reason  to  be  because  he  had  been 
up  most  of  the  night,  expressing 
his  indignation.  When  last  pho¬ 
tographed  in  the  early  hours  of 
Monday  morning  he  hadn’t  had 
time  to  change  from  his  gold- 
threaded  robe  and  pajamas  into 
a  testifying  suit. 

Newsmen  in  the  Cast 

Newsmen  functioned  as  “ex¬ 
tras”  in  the  production  that  saw 
the  Capital  rivaling  Hollywood 
;  adth  all  the  trappings,  the  cast, 

■  and  the  scenarios  to  produce  a 
:  full  sea.son’s  fare  of  mystery, 

'  intrigue,  and  comedy.  The  rapid¬ 
ly  shifting  panaroma  picked  up 
;  a  newspaper  reporter  and  a 
!  House  committee  investigator  in 
the  act  of  “bugging”  a  room 
nceupied  by  Goldfine’s  new  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel. 

Jack  Lotto,  former  newspa¬ 
perman  employed  by  Goldfine, 
succeeded  "Tex  McCrary,  New 
York  public  relations  man  who 
put  the  show  on  the  road  with 
Goldfine’s  prepared  statement  to 
ll'e  committee.  Then  McCrary 
retired,  explaining  he  had  been 
performing  an  act  of  friendship 
w  Goldfine’s  attorney,  Roger 
^hb,  and  was  not  on  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

The  “bugging:”  incident  cost 
1  Committee  Investigator  Baron  I. 
Shacklette  his  $16,000-a-year 

Editor  &  publisher 


year  job.  But  the  reporter.  Jack 
Anderson,  whose  room  in  the 
Sheraton-Cai’lton  Hotel  was  be¬ 
ing  used  to  eavesdrop  on  Lotto 
and  his  conferees  fared  better. 
His  employer.  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson,  pulled  the  nifty  of  the 
week  by  parroting  now-famous 
lines: 

“He  has  been  imprudent.  But 
I  need  him.” 

Pearson  elaborated  in  his  col¬ 
umn:  “Anderson  was  on  deck  as 
any  good  police  reporter  is  at 
the  scene  of  action.  .  .  .  The 
chief  thing  Anderson  ascer¬ 
tained  was  that  Goldfine’s  co¬ 
horts  had  done  some  pretty  good 
sleuthing  by  getting  a  copy  of 
the  preliminary  Harris  Subcom¬ 
mittee  report  on  Sherman 
Adams’  wire  pulling  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.” 

The  column  then  went  on  to 
relate  revelations  said  to  be  in 
the  report. 


Midnight  Call 

Lotto  began  earning  his  re¬ 
tainer  soon  after  reaching 
Washington.  Sunday  night  he 
called  newsmen,  summoning 
them  for  a  12:30  a.m.  press  con¬ 
ference.  Upon  arrival  they  were 
told  by  Lotto  and  Attorney  Robb 
that  a  former  Washington  po¬ 
liceman,  Lloyd  B.  Furr,  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  discover  whether 
Lotto’s  room  was  “bugged”  by 
hostile  interests. 

From  that  point  on,  the  drama 
unfolded  without  hitch:  Furr 
solemnly  announced  that  the 
room  was,  indeed,  “bugged.” 
Then  another  member  of  the 
party  noted  that  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  next  space  was  raised 
an  inch  off  the  floor,  and  that 
a  man’s  shoes  could  be  observed 
pacing  the  floor.  This  was  Furr’s 
cue  to  grab  a  handy  wire  coat 
hanger,  sprawl  on  the  floor  and 
begin  fishing  under  the  door. 
With  a  jerk,  he  pulled  the  small 
microphone  into  Lotto’s  room, 
whereupon  Bea  Duprey,  a  model 
who  carries  the  title  of  Gold¬ 
fine’s  “press  receptionist,”  made 
her  entry,  glanced  at  the  micro¬ 
phone,  and  emitted  a  dramatic 


’Bugging’  Mission 

The  action  then  moved  into 
the  hall  with  the  press  rela- 

for  July  >2,  1958; 


tions  man  banging  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  door  and  demanding  en¬ 
trance.  With  the  help  of  an  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  he  gained  ad¬ 
mission  and  with  the  troupe  of 
reporters  and  camera  men  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  rear  he  confronted 
Shacklette  and  Anderson.  Shack- 
lette  said  his  mission  was  to 
find  who  has  been  tapping  the 
telephones  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  had  accepted  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Anderson,  registered 
as  “Mr.  Brooks.”  Police  eventu¬ 
ally  arrived,  responsive  to  calls 
from  one  of  Lotto’s  entourage. 
They  patiently  explained  there 
was  no  criminal  law  violation, 
hence  no  police  action  was  in¬ 
dicated. 

Next  Set 

The  cameras  then  moved  to 
the  next  set,  which  was  the  cor¬ 
ridor  in  front  of  Goldfine’s  door. 
Goldfine  came  to  the  door  and, 
glancing  at  a  piece  of  paper, 
proclaimed  his  indignation,  say¬ 
ing:  “This  is  worse  than  Rus¬ 
sia  and  worse  than  the  Gestapo. 
I’m  shocked  beyond  words.  I 
intend  to  move  out  of  the  hotel 
in  the  morning.” 

The  next  installment  came 
when  Miss  Mildred  Paperman, 
Goldfine’s  secretary,  reported 
her  room  had  been  rifled  over 
the  week-end  in  her  absence 
from  Washington  and  that  pa¬ 
pers  her  boss  intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Harris  Committee 
in  response  to  its  demand,  were 
missing.  An  11:30  a.m.  press 
conference  w^as  called  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  development.  Miss 
Paperman  knelt  and  opened 
bags  and  bundles  obligingly 
while  camera  shutters  clicked. 

A  reporter  suggested  Goldfine 
might  be  happy  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  papers  and  Lotto  re¬ 
plied  heatedly:  “I’m  not  even 
going  to  answer  that!” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Hagerty,” 
the  reporter  quipped. 

The  police  returned  with  fin¬ 
gerprint  experts  and  detectives 
who  promptly  went  into  their 
official  routine.  Since  papers  des¬ 
tined  to  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  were  said  to  be  involved, 
the  FBI  also  sent  men. 

lotto’s  ’Credentials’ 

Jack  Lotto,  who  refers  to  him¬ 
self  as  “a  former  ace  reporter” 
for  INS,  thinks  he  won  his  job 
as  Bernard  Goldfine’s  publicity 
agent  on  the  recommendation  of 
>  Tex  McCrary,  whom  he  met 
-  once,  about  19  years  ago. 


Jack  LoHo 

“I  guess  he  knew  me  mostly 
from  my  jobs  as  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter,”  Lotto,  who  is  37, 
reasoned. 

Better  to  acquaint  the  press 
with  him.  Lotto  distributed  re-^ 
prints  from  the  Dec.  22,  1956, 
edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  which  his  exploits,  some  of, 
them  resulting  in  journalism 
prizes,  were  detailed. 

One  of  the  incidents  in  which, 
he  expressed  pride  was  partici-, 
pation  in  “bugging”  a  room  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
then  a  U.  S.  Senator.  Nixon  had 
brought  together  for  face-to-. 
face  confrontation,  Whittakerj 
Chambers  and  Alger  Hiss.  A, 
hearing  aid  pressed  against  the 
closed  door  with  the  instruments 
volume  tuned  up,  turned  that 
trick.  Lotto  related. 

The  activities  of  Lotto  and^ 
others  in  behalf  of  the  Goldfine 
story  prompted  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  to  competitive  action.  If 
engaged  Raymond  William  Mar¬ 
tin,  25,  as  an  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  answer  press  in¬ 
quiries.  Martin’s  background 
consists  of  studies  at  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism 
and  work  for  small  Georgia 
newspapers  and  as  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  office  of  Rep.  John  J. 
Flynt  of  Georgia. 


The  McCrary  Story 

John  Reagan  “Tex”  McCrary, 
chairman  of  Tex  McCrary,  Inc., 
public  relations,  entered  the 
Goldfine  case  as  “a  favor  to  a 
friend,”  he  told  E&P  this  week. 

After  setting  strategy  he  con¬ 
siders  successful,  Mr.  McCrary 
and  Jerry  Finkelstein,  the  PR 
firm’s  president,  arranged  for 
hiring  two  men  to  carrj’  on,  and 
the  McCrary  organization  pulled 
out  to  return  to  the  business  of 
handling  fee-paying  clients.  A 
fee  offered  by  Goldfine’s  staff 
was  declined.  , 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


Complete  Program  Developed 
To  Put  Papers  in  Classroom 


Milwaukee  Journal’s  Experiments 
Lead  to  Improvement  This  Year 

By  H.  A.  Schwartz 

As§i8tant  State  Circulation  Mgr.,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


A  practical  technique  for  in-  the  Journal  goes  back  more  -j  j  -..1.  ..  i,  -  •  .  j  d  •  w  l-  a 

tegrating  the  daily  newspaper  than  two  decades  when  we  de-  Journal  provided  without  charge  cated  Press  .n  Washington. 

and  school  curricula  is  an  elu-  veloped  our  first  edition  of  the  daily  and  Smday  mail  subsenp-  - - - 

sive  will-o’-the-wisp  that  news-  book,  “The  Newspaper  in  The  J*®"®  Neenah  High  School,  inquired 

paper  men  and  educators  have  Classroom”,  as  an  outgrowth  of  ty  for  the  entire  about  the  possibility  of  buying 

been  pursuing  for  many  years,  a  contest  conducted  by  the  Jour-  school  year.  ^  reduced  rate,  40  copies  of 

Individual  educators  use  the  among  Milwaukee  teachers.  Periodic  teacher  seminars  our  “History  in  the  Making” 
newspaper  extensively.  Some  material  submitted  was  were  held  by  Mr.  Schoenoff  for  section  from  our  Sunday  paper 

schools  encourage  its  use  for  found  in  the  opinion  of  educat-  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  for  classroom  use. 
research  projects.  Newspaper  value,  that  it  use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  teach-  Mr.  Schuknecht  stated  that  he 

nmo-TOTYio  Viavo  hoon  was  decided  to  place  it  in  book  ing  aid.  A  film  strip  and  pamph-  found  available  “Current  Events 


19  1?  Journal  conducted  an  experi- 

S  HiXpCnmCmS  ment  m  all  Sauk  Coimty,  Wis¬ 

consin,  graded  schools.  Through 
noTif  T’Viic  the  cooperation  of  Kurt  R. 

leni  IIHSj  Schoenoff,  County  Superinten¬ 

dent  of  Schools,  copies  of  “The 
Newspaper  in  The  Classroom” 
gr.,  Milwaukee  Journal.  were  purchased  by  the  Board  of 

Education  and  distributed  to  all 
the  Journal  goes  back  more  Sauk  County  teachers,  while  the 


RINGS  THE  BELL---Nalional  Edu¬ 
cation  Association's  School  Ml 
award  is  given  by  Miss  Syhni 
Ciernick  to  S.  K.  HodenfiaU, 
right,  education  writer  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Washington. 


and  school  curricula  is  an  elu¬ 
sive  will-o’-the-wisp  that  news- 


schools  encourage  its  use  for  found  in  the  opinion  of  educat-  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  for  classroom  use. 
research  projects.  Newspaper  value,  that  it  use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  teach-  Mr.  Schuknecht  stat 

educational  programs  have  been  decided  to  place  it  in  book  ing  aid.  A  film  strip  and  pamph-  found  available  “Curre 
developed  with  some  success,  form  and  make  it  available  to  let  entitled  “The  Newspaper  as  Publications”  totally 


But  a  imiversally  effective  meth-  schools. 


a  Tool  of  Learning”  are  a  rec-  factory  for  class  room  use  in 


od  for  utilizing  the  full  poten 
tial  of  the  newspaper  as  i 


In  1960  the  New  York  Times  ®f  experiment  and  sup-  the  satellite  age,  would  like  to 


sponsored  an  educational  survey  plooient  the  book. 


experiment  with  newspapers, 


teaching  aid  in  the  primary  and  on  the  handling  of  current  General  reaction  to  the  Sauk  but  did  not  have  funds  to  buy 
secondary  schools  has  been  only  events  as  part  of  the  school  County  program  among  edu-  them.  We  i^ovided  40  complete 
partially  realized.  curriculum.  Four  New  York  cators,  parents,  and  students  papers  without  charge  taken 

Teachers  tell  us  that  the  ac-  teachers  working  on  a  Times  was  enthusiastic.  from  our  returns  at  the  Neeii^ 

celerating  pace  of  present  day  Fellowship  grant,  traveled  rpjjg  Sauk  County  experiment,  ^j^^i^nn^TiiPsdav'of^each  week 
living  has  made  the  newspaper  throughout  America  gathering  however,  pointed  up  a  number  o  u  i  j  a 

more  essential  in  the  classroom  material,  and  published  their  qJ  difficulties  which  needed  at-  i  . 

than  at  any  other  time  in  our  findings  under  the  title  “Current  tention.  The  problem  of  tech-  ,  History  in  the  Making  sMtion 
history.  Affairs  and  Modem  Education”,  nique  despite  the  progress  "is  classes  throughout  the 

This  survey  indicated  that  there  ^ade,’  remained  a  stumbling  bas  from  time  to  time 

Better  Readers  was  widening  recognition  of  the  block.  The  sheer  bulk  of  the  other  parts  of  the  news- 

.  ^  1.  importance  of  utilization  of  the  newspaper,  particularly  the  P^P®'^  well. 

yuUe  apart  from  the  news-  newspaper  in  the  school,  but  weekend  accumulation  of  Fri-  Some  of  Mr.  Schuknecht’s 
paper’s  value  as  a  classroom  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  Saturday  and  Simday  is-  comments  are  worth  noting.  He 

tool,  there  is  a  greater  need  to-  technique  remained  a  serious  gupg  ^ften  discouraeed  the  says  “This  is  the  first  year  1 
day  to  teach  the  citizens  of  to-  one.  tparkprs  TViprp  wprp  murcrpts  have  not  been  far  out  ahead  of 


y  to  toach  the  citizens  of  to-  one.  teachers.  There  were  nuggets  have  not  been  far  out  ahead  of 

momow  to  be  better  newspaper  Accordingly,  in  1951  the  Mil-  of  value  for  the  schools  in  those  the  students”.  Before  then,  stn- 

waukee  Journal  completely  re-  accumulated  newspapers  but  the  dents  would  never  come  up  with 
The  use  of  the  newspaper  in  vised  “The  Newspaper  in  The  teacher  couldn’t  find  the  time  something  that  he  hadn’t  previ- 

e  school  has  a  two  fold  value  Classroom”,  streamlined  it  and  to  search  for  them.  ously  read.  Mr.  Schuknecht 

■first  to  help  the  teachers  take  brought  it  up  to  date,  including  states  that  in  his  opinion,  maity 

[vantage  of  this  ^  up-to-date  all  available  new  material.  This  Returns  Sent  to  Schools  of  his  pupils  can  now  be  classi* 
urce  of  information  on  all  new  book  is  designed  primarily  fied  as  students  because  of  their 

lases  of  life  today,  and  sec-  to  show  the  teacher  in  the  ele-  And  then  there  was  the  ques-  voluntary  depth  of  study,  and 


the  school  has  a  two  fold  value  Classroom”,  streamlined  it  and  to  search  for  them. 

—first  to  help  the  teachers  take  brought  it  up  to  date,  including 

advantage  of  this  ^  up-to-date  all  available  new  material.  This  Returns  Sent  to  Schools 

source  of  information  on  all  new  book  is  designed  primarily 

phases  of  life  today,  and  sec-  to  show  the  teacher  in  the  ele-  And  then  there  w 


phases  of  life  today,  and  sec-  to  show  the  teacher  in  the  ele-  And  then  there  was  the  ques-  voluntary  depth  of  study,  ^ 

ondly  to  encourage  our  young-  mentary  and  secondary  school  tion  of  cost — of  purchasing  their  tendency  to  begin  looking 

sters  to  acquire  the  newspaper  how  to  use  the  newspaper _ not  enough  papers  for  class  room  at  the  newspaper  as  something 

reading  habit  so  that  they  will  just  the  Milwaukee  Journal —  use  with  the  limited  funds  to  read  rather  than  as  an  as- 


continue  to  be  well  informed  but  any  good  newspaper  as  a  available.  We  at 
citizens  after  leaving  school.  valuable  help  in  every  part  of  didn’t  have  the  tim 
During  this  period  of  stress  the  teaching  curriculum.  In-  to  follow-up  the 


available.  We  at  the  Journal  signment.  I 

didn’t  have  the  time  or  facilities  Mr.  Schuknecht  believes  that 
to  follow-up  the  experiment  the  use  of  the  newspaper  has' 


and  change  when  the  daily  news-  eluded  among  the  chapter  titles  with  personal  calls  on  teachers  stimulated  pupils  to  read  news 
paper  is  becoming  more  vital  are:  “Teaching  the  Social  Sci-  and  staff  to  give  them  the  help  papers  as  daily  recorded  history 
to  the  classroom,  the  newspapers  ences  at  the  Elementary  School  and  encouragement  needed  for  — more  often  and  more  thor 
themselves  are  doing  a  better  Level”,  “Teaching  Elementary  continued  expansion  of  the  pro-  oughly.  Before  this  when  they 
job  of  reporting  the  news.  School  English”,  and  “Enrich-  gram,  talked  about  a  news  story  they 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Science  Curricu-  The  film  strip  and  booklet  ^^d  usually  obtained  their  »• 

schools  is  the  manner  in  which  chapters  have  received  wide  distribution  formation  from  radio  or  tele- 

the  press  is  facing  up  to  its  new  newspaper  in  and  the  revised  edition  of  “The  ,  ,  ,  „  . ,  , 

challenge.  At  the  Milwaukee  civics,  economics,  sociology,  ad-  Newspaper  in  The  Classroom”  Schuknecht  s  Friday  classes 
Journal  competent  experts  are  English,  home  econom-  has  sold  steadily.  In  Texas,  for  the  day  on  which  the  paper  » 

being  added  to  the  staff  in  evprv  appreciation,  and  art.  example,  more  than  600  copies  “s®®.  f®**  assignments,  are 

1  .  .  All  R;vt;xy  _  _ _  _ _ _  Hisciissinn.  nnw  that  the  StO- 


being  added  to  the  staff  in  evprv  appreciation,  and  art.  example,  more  than  600  copies  “s®®.  f®**  assignments,  are 

field  and  sent  to  all  corners  of  c-u  i  i?  •  have  been  bought  for  school  use.  Jy  disc^sion,  now  that  the  ^ 

thf»  01  School  Experiment  _  ^  ,  .  .  dents  have  more  background  w 

nrttThI  “J  development  in  our  from.  In  his  opinion  read 

pret  the  news  with  emphasis  on  In  the  fall  of  1952  as  a  further  school  program  came  quite  by  j.  makes  the  pupils 

the  particular  requirements  of  step  in  developing  methods  for  accident  last  Fall  when  Warren  ^jjink  for  themselves  really 

our  commumty.  incorporating  the  newspaper  Schuknecht,  teacher  of  World 

Our  educational  program  at  into  the  classroom  work,  the  and  American  History  at  the  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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field  and  sent  to  all  corners  of 
the  world  to  gather  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  news  with  emphasis  on 
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Newsmen  in  Politics 
jMake  Alaska  a  State 

j  By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington 

A  trio  of  newspapermen  doub¬ 
ling  in  political  office  led  in 
bringing  statehood  to  Alaska 
through  determined  bi-partisan 
effort  which,  for  one  of  them, 
encompassed  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Ernest  Gruening  had  been 
fighting  for  statehood  since  the 
territory  came  under  his  super¬ 
vision  as  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Territories  and  Islands 
(Department  of  Interior)  in 
1934;  Rep.  Leo  W.  O’Brien  of 
New  York  sponsored  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  piloted  it  through 
Congress;  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  was  in  a 
key  position  to  advance  or  delay 
the  movement  but  even  the  most 
ardent  disciple  of  statehood 
would  credit  him  with  an  im¬ 
portant  if  not,  indeed,  essential 
assist. 

Senatorial  Honors 

Dr.  Gruening  (Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  1912)  is  an  elected 
"Senator”  from  Alaska,  an  an¬ 
ticipatory  office  filled  last  year 
when  Alaskans  went  to  the  polls 
and  chose  two  United  States 
Senators  and  one  Representa¬ 
tive.  The  delegation  set  up  office 
in  Washington  to  give  vocal  and 
psychological  stamina  to  the 
statehood  attempt  carried  on 
over  the  years  despite  upset 
after  upset.  When  the  Territory 
votes  acceptance  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  the  Union  as  a  full- 
fledged  member,  and  disposes  of 
other  preliminaries,  a  de  jure 
delegation  to  Congyress  will  be 
chosen.  Dr.  Gruening  tops  the 
list  in  popular  favor  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  accept  the  Senatorial 
honors. 

While  his  formal  education  is 
in  medicine.  Dr.  Gruening  never 
practiced.  He  went  from  Har¬ 
vard  into  newspapering,  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  his  journalism  career  from 
reporter  to  editor;  in  1920  he 
liecame  managing  editor  of  the 
Nation,  and  three  years  later  its 
*ditor,  a  position  he  held  until 
entering  government  service  in 
1934.  In  1927,  he  founded  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News. 
for  five  years  he  edited  the 
paper  and  then  relinquished  the 
ebair  but  continued  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor.  For  several 
®onths,  in  1934,  he  was  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


In  addition  to  his  work  as 
director  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  division  embracing  Alaska, 
he  served  as  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  was  on  the  Alaska 
International  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  and  served  as  keynoter 
at  the  Alaska  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1955.  One  year 
later  he  was  elected  Senator  as 
Alaska  went  through  the  for¬ 
malities  of  balloting  to  add  one 
more  proof  to  its  readiness  for 
statehood.  In  1954,  Dr.  Gruening 
wrote  “The  State  of  Alaska,”  a 
prophetic  study  of  the  march  to 
statehood  which  was  based 
largely  on  personal  experiences 
in  advancing  the  cause  through 
many  years  of  unceasing  lobby¬ 
ing.  The  University  of  Alaska 
granted  him  an  honorary  degree 
in  1955. 

A  Fulltime  Job 

Upon  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  the  Territory  in 
1939,  Dr.  Gruening  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  tour  of  the  vast  American 
outpost.  He  was  the  first  United 
States  official  to  visit  scores  of 
the  outlying  areas,  including 
each  of  the  islands  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tians.  During  the  14  years  of 
his  governorship  he  came  to 
Washington  annually  to  plead 
with  Congress  to  put  him  out  of 
a  job  by  making  Alaska  a  state. 
His  travels  had  made  him  fa¬ 
miliar  with  every  facet  of  the 
economic  potential,  and  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  the  area.  Since  he  retired 
as  Governor,  in  1953,  he  has 
made  the  campaign  to  add  a 


49th  star  to  the  fiag  a  fulltime 
job. 

Held  Top  Priority 

Paralleling  the  work  of  Dr. 
Gruening  in  recent  years'  was 
the  vigorous  effort  put  forth  by 
Congressman  O’Brien  who  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  House 
Insular  Affairs  subcommittee  in 
1955.  “Obie,”  as  he  is  known  to 
fellow  newspapermen  who 
worked  with  him  over  his  30- 
year  span  as  a  reporter  and 
radio-tv  broadcaster,  lifted  Alas¬ 
ka  statehood  to  top  priority  on 
the  committee  agenda  and  kept 
it  there.  The  O’Brien  Bill,  H.R. 
7999,  was  passed  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  concurred.  But  be¬ 
tween  the  two  votes  was  a  10- 
month  fight  to  get  the  measure 
cleared  by  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  dominated  by  southern¬ 
ers  who  feared  the  new  state 
would  contribute  ultra-liberal 
Senators  and  Representatives 
and  therefore  wanted  no  part  of 
it. 

Congressman  O’Brien  event¬ 
ually  resorted  to  special  parlia¬ 
mentary  privilegre  available  only 
to  statehood  admissions  and  took 
the  bill  to  the  floor.  When  it  was 
approved  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence,  he  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  to  plead 
with  the  Senate  (k)mmittee  for 
approval.  The  regional  block 
was  interposed  there,  too.  But 
ultimately  endorsement  was 
voted  by  the  committee  and  its 
action  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

Politics  has  been  the  core  of 
Congressman  O’Brien’s  profes¬ 
sional  life  since  his  graduation 
from  Niagara  University  in 
1922.  He  became  a  political 
writer  at  Albany  and  for  three 
decades  he  worked  for  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  the  Times 
Union  and  International  News 

(Continued  on  page  69) 


Statehood 
Extra  Sales 
Top  40,000 

Anchimiage 

Alaskan  newspapers  used 
color,  “second-coming”  type  and 
advance  ,  planning  in  telling 
their  readers  that  statehood  had 
been  granted  the  territory. 

Most  spectacular  of  all 
Alaska  editions  on  June  30  was 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News’  red- 
white-and-blue  extra. 

Huge  wood  block  letters  pro¬ 
claimed:  “STATEHOOD!”  A 
billowing,  49-star  American  flag 
was  emblazoned  on  the  front 
page.  News  that  statehood  had 
been  approved  by  the  Senate 
was  phoned  to  the  Daily  News 
editorial  offices  by  United  Press 
International  in  Seattle. 

The  presses  were  ordered 
stopped  and  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Larry  Suelzle  was  alerted 
to  get  set  for  an  extra.  Editor 
Norman  C.  Brown  and  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Cliff  Cemick  had  de¬ 
cided  in  advance  to  print  the 
front  page  in  blue.  The  red, 
49-star  flag  and  white  news¬ 
print  gave  the  patriotic  effect. 

Some  of  the  boys  sold  close 
to  1,000  papers  each  and  made 
more  than  $80  the  one  day. 

Additional  runs  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  on  both  June  30,  “state¬ 
hood  day”,  and  July  1  brought 
the  total  for  the  statehood  ex¬ 
tra  to  more  than  40,000  copies. 
About  500  copies  were  sent  by 
jet  plane  to  Washington,  where 
they  were  distributed  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  Suelzle  learned  that  a 
huge  bonfire  was  planned  in  the 
Anchorage  park  area  to  cele¬ 
brate  statehood.  He  organized 
a  crew  of  boys  to  sell  papers 
at  this  event,  which  drew  more 
than  15,000  persons.  Result:  an 
additional  5,000  copies  sold. 

All  of  Alaska’s  six  dailies  to¬ 
gether  usually  sell  about  50,- 
000  copies. 

The  Anchorage  Times  featur¬ 
ed  a  headline  of  paving  block 
type,  about  seven  inches  high, 
for  “WE’RE  IN!”  The  Daily 
Alaska  Empire’s  front  page 
played  a  picture  of  the  Federal 
Building  at  Juneau,  the  likely 
state  capitol. 

Publisher  C.  W.  Snedden  of 
the  Fairbanks  News-Miner  had 
about  1,600  copies  of  a  48-page 
extra  flown  to  Washington  for 
distribution  among  Congress¬ 
men  and  for  news-stand  sale. 
On  the  front  page  was  a  color 
picture  (preparedness  art)  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
A.  Seaton  pointing  to  a  49th 
star  on  the  Flag. 

IS 


BRISK  SALES— An  Anchora9«  Daily  Nawt  carriar  holds  aloft  a  Stato- 
hood  axtra  printed  in  rad,  white  and  blue.  Fairbanb  News-Miner  also 
proclaimed  historic  day  in  color. 

editor  6c  publisher  for  July  12,  1958 


ADVERTISING  DIARY 


states  in  part:  “We  have  been 
working  hard  on  new  business, 
and  we  expect  to  have  more 
good  news  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.”  With  billings  reported  at 
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“Spac.  and  time  rush”  is  ex-  ton,  Dnrsline  &  Osborn.  Copy  M8  ni'li™  «  »?»>•.  “'J™'  ^  .  , 
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CBS  stations  there  Liquor  ad-  priced  at  $1,  of  127  factors  to  relations  director  in  New  York  vertising  of  only  one  major 

vertisers  have  always  been  consider  for  better  advertising  Winthrop  Bru-  grocery  chain,  this  week  L 

strong  in  this  northerimost  budget  preparation  and  controL  formerly  with  McCann-  nounced  it  had  signed  all  major 

state,  according  to  West-Holli-  *  *  ,  Erickson,  succeeded  Don  Law-  chains  doing  business  in  the 

day,  {Anchorage  Times,  Executive  staff  conference  at  der,  retired.  Washington  area,  to  long-term 

banks  News-Miner,  Ketchican  Bureau’s  New  York  *  *  *  substantial  linage  contracts. 

ai^i'food'^soTD^anrdrue  fi^ms  brainstormed  current  and  Philip  Morris,  now  with  Leo  Food  stores  which  now  adver- 

fs  Fairbanks  NewstMiner  Prospective  research  plans,  on  Burnett,  Chicago,  is  expected  to  tise  in  the  News,  a  Scripps-How- 

this  week  offered  monev-back  continue  as  big  user  of  newspa-  ard  newspaper,  handle  well  over 

..  per  space.  Owen  Smith,  account  90%  of  the  retail  grocery  busi- 

terSop^otorearnSLa  is  BetUr  Ele..rk.ll,”  ip  exeautiye  who  h.adled  M.rlboro  pess  of  the  Waehl  Von  meto 

eqaaT  to  r»ns' wUh  “ame  "<3™*  Better  Elec-  account  in  Chicago  will  take  politan  area, 

plates  or  mats  in  other  states,  trically”  as  a  Christmas  promo-  oyer  P-M.  New  people  are  being  The  News’  retail  grocery  ad- 
Other  Alaskan  dailies  are  An-  f^on.  In  September  a  special  're  o  e  p  vertising  linage  has  climbed 


chorage  News,  Juneau  Empire  newspaper  section  will  be  dis¬ 


and  Sitka  Sentinel. 


tributed. 


New  Movie  Money  is  coming 
to  dailies  through  Rank  Film 
Distributors  of  America.  Big  co¬ 
operative  ad  plans  are  being 
made  for  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities” 
and  “The  Wind  Cannot  Read,” 


Sunday  Supplements  —  Pa¬ 
rade’s  Arthur  H.  (“Red”)  Mot- 


from  264,000  in  1956  to  436,322 
Market  Analysis  of  Ski  Maga-  in  1957  to  an  anticipated  more 
zine  just  published  shows  that  than  600,000  lines  in  1958,  based 
56  per  cent  of  those  who  re-  on  existing  contracts, 
spond  to  the  questionnaire  are  Two  years  ago  the  New’s  sole 
ley  predicts  the  whole  field  this  advertiser  wm 

year  will  be  the  best  in  his-  ^  Safeway  chain.  The  ^ 

tory.  Parade  itself  did  better  ^  It  T  I  run-of-paper  The 

than  $20  million  in  1957,  and  respondents  News  had  no  regular  food  sec- 

„  _  1.  j  A  e  c  i.  Skied  an  average  of  18  days  and  tion. 

Geoffrey  G.  Martin,  advertising  Image  was  ahead  4.2%  for  first  jg  away  from  The  News 

and  publicity  director,  reports,  six  months  of  58.  He  had  esti-  trips.  wews 

Rank  has  been  operating  by  it-  mated  a  10%  linage  increase 
self  in  this  country  since  April,  for  ’58  over  ’57,  but  is  inclined 
Previously  films  were  distrib-  now  to  temper  optimism.  “We’ll 


uted  by  American  firms. 


National  Guard  Bureau  has 
appointed  Van  Sant  Dugdale  & 


be  ahead  for  the  year  on  linage.  Company  to  handle  advertising 


Picture  an  advertiser  helping 
competitors.  That’s  what  Kroeh- 
ler  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture,  is  doing. 
E.  R.  Burow,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  authorized  Henri-Hurst  & 


but  not  as  much  as  expected, 
he  said. 


advance  into  the 
food  field  was  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  editor,  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  who  argued  a  good 
food  section  and  supporting 
grocery  advertising  is  an  es 


Kudner  Agency,  socked  by 
Buick  and  Frigidaire  account 
losses,  is  hiring  again.  Latest 


in  1959  supporting  the  Army  sential  reader  service,  particu- 
and  Air  National  Guard  re-  larly  to  home  subscribers.  A 
cruiting  and  community  rela-  regular  News  Thursday  Food 

Section  was  instituted. 

♦  *  ♦ 

,  D  ix  Matt  Meyer,  the  News’  busi- 

o  urne  ompany  ap-  ^,^^5  mnnnirpr  assig^ied  the 


McDonald,  Chicago  agency,  to  to  join  copy  staff  is  Maurice  L.  pointed  three  field  account  ex-  General  Advertising  Manager 
turn  over  to  furniture  industry  Muhleman.  Action  will  soon  ecutives  who  will  work  on  the  Tom  Griffin  to  head  a  research 
results  of  a  motivation  research  start  on  new  Intercontinental  recently-acquired  Chrysler  Corp.  g^j^g  ^^gj^  The  News 

study.  It  shows  women  put  off  Hotels  account.  Message  to  staff  account.  They  are:  Richard  S.  -stained  Gerson-Chastka  Asso- 
fumiture  buying  for  same  rea-  from  Charles  R.  Hook  Jr.,  ex-  Hammett,  Chicago;  Allen  F.  Marketing  and  Manage- 

sons  they  procrastinate  on  den-  ecutive  vicepresident,  heading  Wilson,  New  York;  and  Roger  ment  Consultants  to  study  cir- 


tist  appointments  —  fear! 


up  new  business  committee,  M.  Cleary,  Los  Angeles. 


Scott  and  Lever  are  clasping 
hands  in  a  cooperative  promo¬ 
tion  handled  by  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  Five  million  cans  of 
Lever’s  Spry  will  carry  a  coupon 
good  for  10  cents  toward  pur¬ 
chase  of  49  to  59-cent  Scott 
towel  holder.  Mats  and  repro 
sheets  for  newspaper  tie-ins. 
First  big  boost  Sept.  21  will  be 
four-color  ads  in  Metro  Sunday 
group  and  other  independent 
newspaper  magazines.  Other 
newspapers  are  on  the  Spry 
list  for  both  black  and  white 
and  ROP  color. 


More  than  100  papers  in  23 
states  will  carry  this  month  the 
initial  insertion  in  a  campaign 
launched  by  Schenley  Distillers 
Company  for  its  Champion 
Bourbon  through  Batten,  Bar- 


culation  duplication  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  areas  where  grocery  sales 
competition  is  most  keen. 

In  the  first  four  days  in  July, 
the  News  published  over  30,000 
lines  of  retail  grocery  advertis¬ 
ing  —  more  than  the  complete 
month’s  total  for  July,  1947. 


THE 


IN  NAEA  SPOTLIGHT  at  Colorado  Springs:  Left  to  right — Russell 
Scofield,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  second  vicepresident;  George 
Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News-Record,  executive  vicepresident; 
Charles  Lord,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  president,  and  Robert  R. 
Gros,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 


Politicians,  Peaches 
Swell  Ad  Linage 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Advertiser- Journal  car¬ 
ried  9,000  inches  of  advertising 
in  its  Sunday  edition  preceding 
the  Democratic  primary  elec¬ 
tion.  At  least  8,000  inches  were 
purchased  by  candidates  for 
political  offices. 

In  another  edition  of  the 
newspaper,  a  four-color  page 
ad,  spray^  with  peach  frag¬ 
rance,  was  run  by  the  Chilton 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


the  media  DIRECTOR:  XVI 

Research  Held  Key 
To  ‘Best  Media  Buys’ 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Research,  then  more  research, 
with  more  research  added  to 
what  has  already  been  made  is 
the  key  to  making  the  “best 
m^ia  buys,”  says  Joel  L. 
Martin,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  and  research,  Emil 
Mogul  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  w’ords  are  as  bromidic  as 
those  of  most  popular  songs,  but 
Mr.  Martin  sings  them  with  a 
convincing  beat.  Because  of  the 
way  he  has  put  them  to  work,  or 
to  music  if  the  metaphor  must 
be  kept  intact,  they  become 
believable. 

Knowledge  Comes  First 

“It  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
complete  and  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  media  themselves,” 
Mr.  Martin  asserted.  “A  great 
deal  more  than  that  is  involved. 
The  integration  or  correlation 
of  all  the  marketing  facts  you 
can  possibly  assemble  concern¬ 
ing  a  product  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  an  advertiser  is  absolutely 
essential  before  the  media  de¬ 
partment  can  be  presented  with 
a  directive  pointing  toward  the 
primary  medium  or  the  media 
mix  best  suited  to  insure  the 
most  successful  use  of  the 
I  money  available.  In  brief,  and 
'  there’s  a  difference  between  the 
two  concepts,  in  media  we  are 
i  constantly  looking  for  the  best 
medium  or  media  for  our  money, 
not  just  the  largest  number  of 
people  per  dollar.” 

This  kind  of  comprehensive 
research  requires  close  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  agency  and  the 
advertiser,  Mr.  Martin  pointed 
*  out  He  cited  two  research 
methods  at  or  near  the  point  of 
■  purchase,  which  Emil  Mogul 
Company  has  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  with  two  different  clients 
during  the  past  six  years.  Both 
I  have,  he  said,  yielded  media  and 
I  marketing  information  that 
[  helped  the  advertisers  concerned 
f  dimb  to  number  one  sales  posi- 
I  lions  in  their  respective  fields. 

I  One  was  developed  for  the 
[  Rayco  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose 
151  stores  are  in  the  nation's 
'"ajor  markets.  Mr.  Martin  de- 
^bed  the  technique  used  as 
j  approaching  the  ideal  of  having 

editor  8c  publisher 


trained  interviewers  stationed 
to  question  a  representative 
sampling  at  all  outlets.” 

Customers*  Views 

The  method  consists  of  a 
questionnaire  card  attached  to 
the  guarantee  the  Rayco  chain 
issues  to  all  purchasers.  It  is 
filled  out  by  the  customer  while 
waiting  for  seat  covers  to  be 
customed-fitted.  Originally  mar¬ 
ket  data  was  sought.  Now  the 
questions  concern  media  only. 

“We  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  take  a  moment  to 
tell  us  what  brought  you  to 
Rayco,”  the  notice  above  the 
detachable  Rayco  Guarantee 
Card  reads  in  part.  Customers 
are  asked  to  check  any  Rayco 
advertising  heard  or  seen,  giving 
the  name  of  the  newspaper,  and 
whether  it  was  daily  or  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition;  name  of  radio  and/ 
or  TV  station;  mail  circular  or 
telephone  directory.  Because  it 
is  attached  to  the  guarantee 
card,  a  high  percentage  of  re¬ 
turns  is  insured. 

“Some  10,000  cards  come  in 
each  week,”  Mr.  Martin  said, 
“amounting  to  about  80%  re¬ 
turn.  They  are  analyzed  at 
weekly  meetings  between  agency 
and  Rayco  executives. 

Effective  Combination 

“As  a  result  of  most  recent 
studies,  we  have  determined  that 
basically  the  three  media  in 
combination,  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV,  are  most  effective  in 
gaining  sales.  The  proportions 
vary  according  to  different  com¬ 
munities.  At  present  the  overall 
average  is  40%  TV,  35%  news¬ 
papers,  25%  radio.” 

Helped  in  part  by  this  con¬ 
tinuing  method  of  point-of-pur- 
chase  research  the  Rayco  chain 
has  grown  in  six  years  from  54 
outlets  aggregating  $6,000,000 
in  yearly  sales,  to  151  stores 
doing  a  total  of  $22,000,000  in 
1957. 

Because  this  retail  research 
technique  did  not  lend  itself  to 
use  by  a  national  advertiser  of 
packaged  goods,  a  different 
method  was  developed  in  1952 
for  Esquire  Shoe  Polishes.  Es¬ 
quire  like  Rayco,  has  experi- 

for  July  12,  1958 


CONFAB— -Joel  L.  Martin,  left,  director  of  media  and  research  at  Emil 
Mogul  Co.,  discusses  media  plans  and  strategy  with  Oliver  L  Einstein, 
print  media  director. 


enced  phenomenal  growth, 
measured  in  part  by  its  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  which  has 
grown  from  $80,600  in  1945  to 
$2,500,000  in  1957. 

“We  felt  that  for  Esquire  only 
market-by-market  information 
would  be  valid,  since  the  firm’s 
sales  position  varied  so  greatly 
in  different  sections  of  the 
country,”  Mr.  Martin  said.  “We 
also  felt  that  a  large  number  of 
interviews  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  point-of-sale  would  be 
required  for  each  market,  in 
order  to  be  truly  projectible  and 
to  produce  a  standard  error  of 
small  enough  proportion  so  that 
the  statistics  developed  would 
be  meaningful.” 

Beyond  the  Brand 

What  was  developed,  there¬ 
fore,  was  a  series  of  interviews 
twice  a  year  in  selected  shopping 
areas,  with  upwards  of  1,000 
interviews  completed  in  a  city, 
for  a  total  of  60,000  throughout 
the  country,  covering  40  major 
markets. 

“These  studies  go  beyond  a 
question  of  brand  alone,”  Mr. 
Martin  continued.  “They  give  us 
the  dimension  of  a  consumer 
who  buys  the  Esquire  brand; 
who  he  or  she  is;  the  family 
composition;  the  types  of  polish 
used,  advertising  impression  and 
similar  data.  Thus  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  substitute  for  a 
store  audit,  but  the  gathering 
of  basic  consumer  information 
close  to  the  point-of-sale  con¬ 


cerning  our  market. 

“We  believe  that  every  pack¬ 
age  goods  manufacturer  needs 
to  develop  similar  data.  We  have 
found  our  consumer  studies  have 
preceded  trade  knowledge  of 
changes  in  public  demands,  a 
barometer  for  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Martin  had  the  results 
obtained  from  the  agency’s  own 
field  research  checked  against  a 
survey  on  a  national  scale  by 
Gallup’s  Public  Opinion  Surveys, 
Inc.  He  found  a  difference  of 
only  two  percentage  points  in 
the  two  studies  on  the  data  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  agency  for  every 
brand.  Two  of  the  brands 
checked  out  exactly.  Through 
projections  and  as  a  further 
check  on  reliability  the  agency 
was  able  to  arrive  independently 
at  the  client’s  shipment  total. 

G>P7  Approach 

A  third  kind  of  research,  mo¬ 
tivated  in  nature,  provided  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  1958  adver¬ 
tising  copy  approach  for  Lite 
Diet  special-formula  white 
bread.  'The  campaign  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  about  200  newspapers, 
over  150  radio  stations,  and  30 
TV  channels. 

Mr.  Martin  has  made  studies 
of  ROP  newspaper  color,  which 
the  agency  used  in  advertising 
Top  Brass,  Revlon’s  new  hair¬ 
dressing  for  men. 

“We  think  a  lot  of  it,”  he 
said.  “It  seems  to  be  most  suc¬ 
cessful  for  Top  Brass.  The  ROP 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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PACS  PACK  BANK — When  Lincoln  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
opened  branch  ofFice,  it  used  Guest  Pac  Corp.'s  promotion  and  large- 
size  newspaper  ads.  Result:  Teller  cages  were  set  up  in  circus  type  tent 
to  handle  crowds  which  opened  4,100  new  accounts  in  one  day. 

ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

‘Guest  Pac’  Promotion 
For  Banks  Uses  Linage 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Promotion  programs  for  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  as  designed 
by  Guest  Pac  Corp.,  New  York, 
aren’t  just  a  form  of  gimmick — 
they  have  been  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  good  business-building 
promotion  and  a  source  of  extra 
linage  for  more  than  1,100  news¬ 
papers  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  effects  of  these  promotion 
programs  can  be  seen  in  the 
gro\vth  of  new  business  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  banks 
throughout  the  U.  S.  which  have 
subscribed  to  Guest  Pac  Corp.’s 


Must  Strengthen  Ties 

“Today,  as  never  before,  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  must  face  up 
to  the  pressing  need  for 
strengthening  their  community 
ties,”  according  to  James  J. 
Harris,  Guest  Pac  president. 

“They  must  court  the  public 
— establish  a  friendly  and  digni¬ 
fied  relationship  between  the 
banking  staff  and  the  clients 
they  serve.  Such  efforts  are 
vital,  recent  studies  show,  if  the 
banking  field  is  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  many  other 
inducements  for  the  savings 
dollar,”  he  said. 

Dragon’s  Blood 

Guest  Pac’s  packaged  promo¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  neatest  deals 
to  come  down  the  pike  in  a  long 
time.  It  enables  a  financial  in¬ 
stitution  to  put  its  best  foot 
forward  in  the  community  and 
demonstrate,  by  the  professional 
level  of  its  promotion,  that  it  is 
a  sober,  aggressive  and  up-to- 
date  merchandiser  of  the  indis¬ 


pensable  services  it  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Harris  gave  up  the 
dragon’s  blood  and  acids  of  the 
photoengraving  business  eight 
years  ago  when  he  discovered 
how  simple  it  was  to  get  “free 
samples”  of  a  wide  range  of 
products  from  various  manufac¬ 
turers  who  were  only  too  happy 
to  get  their  products  into  the 
hands  of  potential  consumers. 

He  formed  Guest  Pac  Corp., 
a  business  then  solely  concerned 
with  making  up  packets  of 
travel-size  non-competitive 
toiletries  which  he  sold  for  39c 
per  “pac”  to  hotels  and  airlines 
for  free  distribution  to  guests. 
Hence  the  name  “Guest  Pac.” 

In  addition  to  the  39c  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  each  pac  sold,  Mr. 
Harris  picked  up  from  partici¬ 
pating  manufacturers  a  fee  of 
from  Ic  to  2c  on  each  of  some 
12  to  14  toiletry  items  contained 
in  each  Guest  Pac. 

In  1955  Mr.  Harris  diverted 
from  supplying  hotels  and  air¬ 
lines  with  Guest  Pacs.  Instead, 
he  went  after  financial  institu¬ 
tions  with  a  packaged  promotion 
built  aroimd  three  pacs — Va¬ 
cation  Pac,  Weekend  Pac  and 
Food  Pac,  each  containing  from 
12  to  14  nationally  advertised 
travel-size  toiletries  items  or 
full-size  food  products. 

Banks,  for  example,  buying 
the  Weekend  Pac  packaged  pro¬ 
motion,  pay  Guest  Pac  Corp. 
39c  per  pac  plus  a  fee  and  re¬ 
ceive,  in  addition  to  the  pacs,  a 
complete  outline  to  follow  in 
promoting,  new  accounts,  open¬ 
ings,  anniversaries,  Christmas 
Clubs,  travel  checks,  etc.  Cus¬ 
tomers  receive  the  pacs  free 


when  they  open  new  accounts  at 
the  bank. 

S-Million  Pacs 

Mr.  Harris  estimates  that 
since  1950  his  firm  has  made  up 
5,000,000  pacs  containing  71,- 
000,000  individual  toiletry  and 
food  products.  Today,  the  term 
“Guest  Pac”  in  the  corporate 
title,  which  originally  described 
the  packets  made  up  for  hotels 
and  airlines,  now  refers  only  to 
the  company.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  firm’s  business  is  done  with 
financial  institutions;  10%  with 
hotels,  motels  and  airlines. 

Blaine  S.  Britton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  Guest  Pac  Corp.,  ex¬ 
plained  how  a  Guest  Pac  pro¬ 
gram  builds  traffic  for  a  bank — 
traffic  of  old  and  new  customers 
alike. 

“Such  traffic,  in  the  experience 
of  our  some  700  financial  clients, 
steps  up  business  in  most  de¬ 
partments  of  a  banking  institu¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Britton  said.  “The 
exciting  pacs  build  traffic  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unique  and  dis¬ 
tinctive — a  highly  prized  gift  of 
nationally  advertised  products 
not  available  from  any  other 
source.  They  are  dignified  way 
to  express  appreciation  for  past 
business  and  for  strengthening 
friendly  relations;  they  are  as 
gracious  and  natural  as  a  hand¬ 
shake  from  the  bank’s  president 
or  manager.  Like  the  proverbial 
‘bread  cast  upon  the  waters’,  the 
free  pacs  return  manyfold  the 
friendship  they  express.” 

Equal  Opportunity 

When  a  bank  signs  on  for  a 
pac  promotion,  Mr.  Britton  ad¬ 
vises  that  present  account 
holders  should  be  given  first  or 
equal  opportunity  to  receive  a 
complimentary  pac,  either  with¬ 
out  obligation  or  for  expanding 
an  existing  account. 

“Later,  when  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  offered  a  pac  for  starting 
an  account,  present  depositors 
will  feel  that  they  have  right¬ 
fully  been  given  special  con¬ 
sideration,”  Mr.  Britton  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  said  that  some  business 
firms,  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
new  customers,  neglect  their 
present  customers.  But  banking 
institutions,  by  giving  regular 
depositors  pacs  from  time  to 
time,  can  maintain  and  build  up 
strong  customer  loyalties  based 
on  fair  dealings  and  thoughtful 
consideration. 

Stress  Pac 

Client  banks  are  urged  to 
stress  the  pac  and  its  contents 
in  all  advertising  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  national  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  items  enclosed. 


“A  pac  is  a  special  giftr-a  1 
token  of  appreciation  and  good- 1 
will,”  Mr.  Britton  said.  “When 
the  account-holder  comes  in  to 
pick  up  a  pac,  the  bank’s  per¬ 
sonnel  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  better  acquainted  with 
him  and  to  explain  other  sen-- 1 
ices  he  may  not  be  using.” 

Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  ‘ 
if  a  bank  feels  a  minimuni  ' 
amount  should  be  established  ! 
for  starting  new  accounts  or  ex-  j 
panding  existing  accounts  to  i 
control  distribution  of  the  pacs, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
a  low  figure  be  set:  $10  or  not 
more  than  $25. 

“Records  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  deposit  will  be  well  above 
the  minimum,”  Mr.  Harris  said 
“Often  as  much  as  $270,  even 

ITS  OUR  66th  YEAR  IN  THIS  GREAT 
COMMUNITY!  TO  CELEBRATE  THIS 
OUTSTANDING  EVENT  WE  OFFER 


FULL-SIZE  PIC  OF  PAC— Full-sin 

Illustrations  of  pacs  are  advocated 
in  newspaper  ads.  Use  of  word 
"free"  and  "gift"  builds  reader¬ 
ship. 

though  $25  was  the  amount 
asked.  It  is  the  experience  of 
banking  officials  that  the  lov 
minimum  figure  broadens  the 
base  appeal  so  that  more  people 
in  the  community  come  in.  Yet 
the  minimum  in  no  way  pre¬ 
cludes  the  larger  amounts  that 
individuals  plan  to  deposit  any 
way.  And,”  he  added,  “the  lev 
figure  says  subtly,  ‘this  isn’t  > 
rich  man’s  bank.  This  is  for  the 
entire  community’.  It  helps  the 
smaller  saver  get  started.” 

Promotion  Tools 

Included  in  a  public  relation; 
kit  provided  to  client  banks  b; 
Guest  Pac  Corp.  are  a  numbet 
of  suggestions  for  building  - 
well-rounded  promotion  prt 
gram.  Samples  have  been 
lected  from  material  other  bank 
ing  institutions  have  used  su: 
cessfully. 

“Layout  suggestions,  copy  ar 
headlines  should  be  change' 
and  adapted  to  fit  the  objectiTe:| 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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ANTONS  FOR  SWITCHTNO  SIGNS? 


In  Letters  to  The  Bulletin 
Readers  Say: 

Ob^cti  to  Burdening 

Fine  Ckn  Mod  User 

I  awr*  TWO  a«  t 
:tkal  M  Ti»a**  in  tin  t»i«  tor 
fiTM  ctMft  moC  at  M  mirti  a« 
nr^-ih^nik  tunm*  •  Winri.  m 


Drauny  SmoodtncM 


After  Bumpy  Road 

This  Mng  tht  t«p  of  the  pof  fiote 
Mson.  the  C::ity  Streets  DnMtrtment 
eouid  hutfiy  hav-e  {NCfccd  •  better  tme 
lor  announang  •  irHiUon  dollsr  repevtng 
procram  for  same  of  r*hUoiir^hia  s  (win- 
cipa)  higbways. 

Brood.  Chestnut,  Marhet  and  Arch 
•u.  fan  aA  stand  laourfaring.  But  he> 
fore  the  midtown  motorist  can  er>>o>’ 
boulevard  smoothniw  he's  goinf  to 
have  to  hvt  theaugli  a  tangHiteed  time  ol 
troiiMes. 

Oosing  off  any  aertMft  of  ony-  of 
three  streeta  outomaticaUv  changes  traf* 
he  cnndtiif>M  from  the  nottnai  condition 
of  "difneuit''  to  ‘’impotftihle.'*  Streets 
De)>omnent  experts  are  no  doubt  hard 
at  oorfc  deviMng  detourv.  and  the  an¬ 
nounced  pion  to  do  the  Brood  st.  Job  to 
oft'peak  liours  ts  enrouragiigi 

A  major  concern  ou|d>t  to  be  getting 
K  overoith  as  guirkK  aapoeMhie  Iherv 
bovo  been  too  many  epott  nhrt*  the  Oor* 
ncodro  hav«  hod  thne  to  season  and  then 
rot  w  hile  the  stmt  rematned  npped  up. 
There  were  tong  years,  for  exampu. 
when  the  great  huie  at  2^  and  Market 
seemed  aa  enduring  so  City  lUH.  Segse 
tunes  ttm  can’t  be  helped:  but  all  possible 
poms  to  avoid  drag^ng  it  out  neod  to  be 
tol(on»ov-*n  when  It  moons  higher  eosts. 

And  tome  motorists  with  memorieo 
wlU  be  unenthustostie  about  plans  for 


<Ibr  ^nhag  bulletin 


w  the  w)rxkM  aher  hfm  He 
4*rwe  >RSo  Uw  ce4ttr.  It  wee 

dark  m  •  pemt.  mS  roI  hev- 
»ni  *  na«Ohxlu  t  hwl  to  re- 
mut.  leaving  •  larse  'S*ra> 
Keiwiary  Notice  anntedm»ig 
uhte  Later,  he  wm  ermariu 
tn  arctaim  and  'ne  a  C  reiere- 
««•  h.  arkoDi  It  »aa  te  dMw 
»A  «H*t  irr^rtht  tome  enfome 


f  BtLLlOHS 
FOQ  WORLD 
AIPMAMEHTS 


Leta 

Hoftmar 


ho  hret  cUm  rot*  in  ar>Wr  %d  a»^-k  nl  ?he-ti  mni  p»»m'  It  wi'l 
noet  Oeliats.  Suae  Wv.AeTHte  m  (M  mv- 

Tt»  baat  taat  o-xtlO  tw  iok  ol  •nr  ynoih 
'4|U«taOio  weniS  W  Id  gteemae  TwdSo' 

'W  rotea  an  every  dim  otSnaO  Seven  ea 
^  the  tame  jorceotaae  tim  -  — 

■ni.  th»to.  and  tmnh  rim  Mrn  Dr/endrd  Front 
.m  M-r  UfU, 

Of  *h«  iettor  puViaivvl 
Maeyh  4  frrrr  ^nttprurtr  Noek« 
ru  of  Uie  t  rivaroity  et  Wmv- 
UrtvaiH*.  U  wviro  lo  me  that 
•  man  «t  iiniiiah  m'eibceaco 
V  V  a  Haicn  prnirvur  ihoukl 


SUNOAY,  MA«CM  t,  lYM 


New  Integration 
Test  in  V'irginia 

Cnreconstntcted  Snuthemer*.  roer- 
hig  to  fight  It  otit  on  the  color  bne  if  it 
takes  s  thousand  aununers.  seem  likely 
to  gel  their  chance  soon  to  teat  s  hew 
to^ic  In  their  deisymg  action. 

The  !kfpreme  Court  has  ovemuned 
s  dedtion  of  the  Federal  Dtsirid  Court 
f  I  anting  Prince  Edward  County.  Vlr« 
ginia,  a  deity  m  the  namtng  or  a  deo4> 
bne  for  srhoni  integration  The  lower 
eouri  is  expecbid  to  rati  for  s  brcittning  st 
the  opoQitig  of  til*  mxi  ochooi  term. 


we'  Cufhscone  Porkmg  m 
Front  of  Garages 

la  tba  tner  oT  Ow  ntrSaOm 
faraoe  Sw>«  to  Sag  ^  ft 
OL-W  ta  trsaliA''  Hw  esn» 

«f?en  •*.  "tiwrv  ar*  a»  ti 

Mk  rase*  '  if  k»  livet  dMstowr  - 

*  •  oie<»  are  Tor  haoC  asn*  W  i*ai> 
fwnt  sf  rtemt  saraess  mtt»  ’■•h 
esei  as'kni  m  IrsaS  al  iMne  ■nali 
Anottsv  itoiSw  k 


>  tar  aai  Wstos  af  Hw  ort* 

and  s^Tiu.no  prole*- 
Whete  S»e«  Hr  get  IM 
p: '  FAfry  profetaiov.  Has  a 
no  jwy  ws-e  wSems  wnt 

>  ffviee  tlWR  olHe's. 
to  tito  vator  aC  a<h«nw> 

IRC  to  mtr  araaet.r  «wc.ety  1 4 
vKw  *lwt  ProlssMT  norkna 
.1.11  ... 


BILLIONS 
FOR  WORLD 
CREATIVE  NEEDS  I 


Moderation  is  a  reason  why 

in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


To  avoid  extremes  in  opinion  and  partisanship 
. . .  to  present  news  honestly  and  fairly  ...  to 
inform  so  that  readers  can  think  and  judge  for 
themselves.  These  objectives  help  set  the  edi¬ 
torial  tone  of  Greater  Philadelphia’s  home  news¬ 
paper  —  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Moderation  in  statement  is  a  byword  at  The 
Bulletin.  It  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  this 
newspaper  is  invited  into  the  home  day  after 
day  and  why,  through  the  years,  it  remains  a 
trusted  family  friend. 

To  advertisers.  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  offers  important  advantages.  Your  sales 


messages  are  carefully  read  by  members  of  the 
entire  family  — m  the  Aome  — where  decisions  to 
buy  are  generally  made.  Philadelphians  like 
The  Bulletin.  They  read  it,  respect  it  and  respond 
to  the  advertising  in  it. 


The  Bulletin  goes  home  .  . .  delivers  more 
copies  to  Greater  Philadelphia  families 
every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Advertiting  Office*:  Philadelphia  *  New  York  •  Chicago 
Repreaentatives :  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company, 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach 


The  Bulletin  publishes  the  largest  amount  of  R.  O.  P. 
color  advertising  in  Philadelphia— Evening  and  Sunday! 


Wfcito  «<r  lto>w 

fc>w«C  to  rtop  toi 


IM^v  Aime:»tLO  »’C« 

UitNO-  iauOuA^ 

TO  A  9C0> 

TtMCJ  iwy  oc^ 
VtgH  (wStATivCr 
Tc  I  CAMTftevB 
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«.i  to  Ih.  .ftrrtywn,  uxl  no  potoitohty 

a  «iperM«n»  Ih,  phildlto-.  i  KtWtiro  "■ 

Only  thr.lnm*«.rh.r.rtm.nHto»th,  «»'  *«  kk  u»  it  to  vt»Oto. 

ymtoeit,.,  .llh  mrht  thr  .b.  1.  >1  up  lh«  AM 

»-«  of  Utot  ihroctton  ^  d«dpito. 

■  Ktoto.  .  MKr  tniwsi  ^ogrtm  m  •wry  rctigr  «f  mbuiit  •>«>«!  metre  Nyto  yi 

•  hidi  they  bavw  a  right  to  cxpwrt  ffon  djcnainto  th<  wnTra  of  fire  Sj2l  'T***' 

tronlct  at  dom  every  bvibieai  office.  right  totoTtS#  »fm 
The  msant  abaodoMMMt  of  ‘fair  m 

Uad  Ufe  Pmerver.  fc,  .^rtrk  j:\.rLuXi 

An  aducatKinhl  conferiti  eaOMI  nofr  te  the  ibopf  for  tlw  kmwied  prtrea.  tar«<  ie«ii  hr  mam  r 
•nCengi««totMupBO.OdOirboliralHpi  They  aiw  M  evety  home  I*  aome  form. 
for  bright  yoteigrteni  toeving  hiifi  The  HwpeMad  um  ef  air  eondMonen  kot  mm  i 
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HEARST 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE  INC. 

Offices  in  15  Principal  Cities 


Now  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  advertisers  can  buy  power¬ 
ful  colorgravure  in  a  strong  independent  Sunday  magazine  in  the 
Examiner ! 

San  Francisco's  largest  Sunday  circulation  (490,468)— the  news¬ 
paper  that  dominates  San  Francisco  and  Northern  California! 

A  new,  modern  format  magazine  —  PICTORIAL  LIVING  —  with 
strong  local  editorial  interests  and  top,  high  readership  person¬ 
alities  and  features  already  proved  excellent  in  other  Pictorial 
Living  Magazines! 

Closing  date  of  FIRST  ISSUE  — August  6th 
^  For  new  Rates  and  Discounts,  telephone  any  office  of 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


THE 

EXAMINER’S  OWN 


lER’S  OWN  A 


} 


^Guest  Pac  ’ 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

of  the  individual  institution  and 
the  purpose  of  the  program,” 
Mr.  Britton  said.  “The  promo¬ 
tion  schedule  we  supply  item¬ 
izes  what  promotion  material 
will  be  used  and  when.  It  is  the 
timetable  that  permits  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  nm  smoothly.  It  should 
be  completed  with  care  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  strictly,  so  that  each 
element  of  the  program  is  avail¬ 
able  when  needed.” 

Among  the  “tools”  provided 
in  this  kit  are  newspaper  ads, 
radio-TV  spot  copy,  letters,  bro¬ 
chures,  suggested  lobby  displays 
and  publicity  releases. 

Newspaper  Ads 

According  to  Mr.  Britton, 
“Newspaper  ads  are  the  most 
effective  medium  through  which 
banks  can  reach  new  accoimts.” 

He  said  that  most  banking 
institutions  expanded  their  reg¬ 
ular  use  of  newspaper  space  for 
these  special  pac  promotions. 

“We  point  out  to  our  clients,” 
Mr.  Britton  said,  “that  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  local 
newspapers  can  help  lay  out 
several  large-space  ads  that  will 


create  attention.  These  should 
be  run  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  campaign  for  maxi¬ 
mum  impact  on  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.” 

Mr.  Britton  continued:  “It  is 
quite  important  that  the  pac  be 
prominently  displayed  and  the 
nationally  advertised  products 
in  the  pac  be  named  to  show 
retail  value  of  the  gift.  Major 
purpose  of  the  advertising  is 
to  create  traffic  to  get  the  people 
to  come  in  and  pick  up  their  pac. 
Then,  when  they  are  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  mood,  they  are  exposed  to 
the  different  services  of  the 
banking  institution.” 

Successful  Results 

A  number  of  well-known 
banking  institutions  throughout 
the  U.  S.  have  reported  out¬ 
standing  success  with  Guest 
Pac  Corp.’s  promotion  pacs.  The 
Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  in  Brooklyn  planned 
to  take  three  weeks  in  which  to 
increase  deposits  $1,000,000  with 
a  Food  Pac  promotion.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day  4,000  new 
and  expanded  accounts  were  on 
the  books  and  within  three  days 
the  entire  $1,000,000  in  deposits 
had  been  raised. 

When  the  Lincoln  Savings 
Bank  of  Brooklyn  opened  a  new 
branch  last  month  (see  cut)  it 
did  so  with  a  pac  promotion  and 


ROCK  ISLAND 


1^^/  EASTMOUNE 
V  DAVENPORT 


picked  up  4,100  new  accoimts 
the  first  day. 

In  both  cases,  local  news¬ 
papers  carried  a  series  of  ads 
ranging  in  size  from  2500  lines 
down  to  600  lines. 

Exclusive 


Research 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


color  picture  is  mixed,  however. 
While  it  works  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  others  it  is  not  worth 
the  extra  premium  asked.” 

Mr.  Martin  is  an  Editor  i 
Publisher  reader.  He  notices 


Guest  Pac  Corp.  offers  its  Martin  is  an  Editor  i 

promotions  to  one  bank  exclu-  publisher  reader.  He  notices 
sively  in  an  area.  Where  two  particularly  the  advertising 
banks  in  the  same  city  or  town  j^ced  by  newspapers  in  this 
want  to  buy-in,  each  receives  publication, 
exclusive  rights  to  a  different  “While  generally  this  adver- 

tising  is  good,”  he  commented, 
Guest  Pac  has  come  a  long  “too  often,  it  seems  to  me, 
way  in  eight  years.  From  the  newspapers  use  the  bandwagon 
days  when  Mr.  Harris  was  the  approach  in  telling  their  stories, 
entire  organization,  it  has  grown  in  other  words,  they  say  to  me, 
to  a  point  where  it  now  employs  ‘everybody’s  using  my  paper, 
17  salesmen  who  contact  finan-  why  don’t  you,  you  fool  you?* 
cial  institutions  throughout  the  Maybe  this  approach  works,  but 
U.  S,  The  New  York  home  office  it  just  doesn’t  motivate  me.  I’d 
and  a  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  of-  rather  have  them  tell  me  their 
fice  are  responsible  for  contact-  over-all  story,  give  me  a  profile 
ing  the  manufacturers  of  prod-  of  their  newspaper  and  their 
ucts  who  often  are  anxious  to  market.  It  is  important  for 
get  their  products  into  the  pacs  people  making  a  selection  of 
as  a  means  of  introducing  new  newspapers  to  have  a  feel  of 
products  or  re-introducing  old  the  individual  publications,  par- 
products.  ticularly  in  a  competitive  mar- 


ticularly  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Lennen  &  Newell  »  l-  j  i 

.  .  A  ,  »  Behind  Network 

Acquires  Ad  Agency 

■»»  1.  j-  -  -r.  T  Martin  has  been  with 

Merchandising  Factors,  Inc.,  Emil  Mogul  for  the  past  eight 
San  Francisco  ad  agency,  has  years.  Previously  he  was  vice- 
become  part  of  Lennen  &  president  and  director  of  re- 
Newell,  Inc.,  and  will  operate  search  for  Marion  Harper  As¬ 
under  the  L&N  name.  sociates.  It  was  research  he  con- 

Acquisition  of  Merchandising  ducted  for  this  firm  which  led 
Factors  adds  some  $4,000,000  to  to  the  formation  of  the  News- 
L&N’s  $60,000,000  billings.  paper  Advertising  Network,  at 
Marshall  J.  Weigel,  president  attempt  at  group  selling  spoi- 
of  Merchandising  Factors,  be-  sored  by  a  number  of  news- 
comes  a  senior  vicepresident  of  papers,  which,  however,  did  n« 
L&N  in  charge  of  the  agency’s  last  long.  Mr.  Martin  is  of  tk 


THE  DISPATCH  and  THE  ARGUS 
Two  Illinois  Evening  Newspapers, 
Independently  Owned,  that  cover 

3  OF  THE  4  QUAD-CITIES 

(where  56%  oi  the  267,100  Quad-Citians  live) 

Without  Duplication 

•  •  •  • 

FULL  ROP  COLOR  AVAILABLE  DAILY 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  —  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


Western  operations.  opinion  that  the  idea  still  make 

•  sense. 

»  ,  .  ,  A  .  .  A  native  New  Yorker,  it 

Admiral  Appoints  Martin  was  graduated  from  Nc» 

Chicago  York  University’s  School  c; 
Admiral  Corporation  has  Commerce  and  Finance  in  194f 
named  Henri,  Hurst  &  Me-  He  obtained  his  master  of  sc; 
Donald,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  handle  ence  degree  in  statistics  at! 
the  advertising  for  all  of  its  economics  from  the  same  ur.- 
divisions  versity’s  graduate  school  2 

1946. 

From  1940  to  1942,  he  sen?; 
as  an  economist  with  the  Off.? 
SELL  GREATER  of  Price  Administration.  Durid 

I  i-iji-i  A  ki  r\  ®  navigator; 

i  CLEVELAND  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  He  spe' 
C  Douc  o  Uloal/  years  from  1945  to  195 

D  UdyS  d  W66K  with  the  Harper  company,  aa 
then  began  his  service  wi: 
*:  Emil  Mogul. 


SELL  GREATER 

CLEVELAND 
6  Days  a  week 


Cleveland 

NEWS 

REPRESENTED  BV  KEllV  SMITH  CO. 


^*4  ./  Toni  Creates  Post 

.••****  Chicm 

Fred  Willis,  market  reseaK 
.*■  director  of  Toni  Division  ' 

V  Gillette  Co.,  has  been  appoint 

UXcHid  director  of  marketing  develo! 

ment,  a  newly-created  p(* 
J  M  VAA  Joseph  L.  Shapiro,  assistn 

"  VV  director  of  market  researi 

Y  KEiiv  SMITH  CO.  succeeds  Mr.  Willis. 
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MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Announces . . . 

Effective  January  1st,  1959,  we  will  offer  advertisers  and  agents 
the  services  of  our  large  and  long-established  Billing  Department, 
by  instituting  a  one-order,  one-bill  service. 

A.ny  agent  interested  in  such  a  system,  will  simply  send  us  one 
order,  for  any  or  all  of  the  newspapers  we  have  served  for  a  long 
time  and  listed  below,  and  we  will  send  an  individual  order  to 
each  newspaper  covered  by  the  master  order.  At  the  end  of  each 
month,  we  will  render  the  agent  one  bill  and  proof  of  insertion. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  make  it  available  now  to  advertisers 
and  agencies,  in  the  interests  of  the  many  fine  newspapers  we 
serve,  on  a  simple  and  completely  flexible  basis  without  any 
restrictive  requirements  whatever. 


Newspapers  we  represent: 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
PITTSBURGH  POSTT-GAZETTE 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 
SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
TOLEDO  BLADE 


DF.SERET  NEWS  AND  SALT  LAKE  TELEGRAM 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  &  EXPRESS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLFTTIN 
HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 
HOUSTON  POST 


BRIDGEPORT  POST-TELEGRAM 
SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD 
PORTIJVND  OREGONIAN 
TOLEDO  TIMPS 
DENVER  POST 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Herbert  W.  Moloney,  President 


Representing  Newspapers  Exclusively  Since  1900 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  MIAMI 
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newspapers  when  new  stations  parent  and  growing  resentment 
are  opening.  But  the  company's  on  the  part  of  many  people  and 
public  relations  policy  of  few  residential  communities  to  ob- 
publicity  handouts  continues,  it  scuring  our  natural  beauties 
was  stressed  in  offices  headed  with  this  type  of  advertising." 
by  Haines  Fennill,  advertising 

director.  A  Book  of  Replies 

The  expansion  of  Union’s 

newspaper  list  followed  the  com-  The  replies  came  from  all  over 
pany’s  decision  last  September  the  Far  West.  There  were  views 
to  drop  billboards  and  enter  from  public  officials,  clubs,  civic 
other  media.  This  action  went  organizations,  editors  and  people 
Los  Angeles  Union’s  general  advertising  re-  unannounced  until  a  trade  paper  of  all  professions.  Selected  ex- 
Tie-in  advertising  placed  by  leases  is  estimated  for  the  State  columnist  raised  the  question  cerpts  were  printed  by  Union 
dealers  throughout  its  territory  of  Washington  alone.  in  a  pointed  statement.  in  a  20-page  booklet, 

has  provided  a  special  bonus  to  Weekly  publishers  added  to  Union  then  gave  its  reply  to  ^.n  inquiry  as  to  the  result* 
newspapers  and  to  Union  Oil  the  list  of  500  dailies  in  the  employes  in  a  letter  addressed  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
Company  of  California  alike  nine  Western  states,  Hawaii  and  to  all  company  personnel  issued  which  was  boosted  by  part  of 
following  expansion  of  the  Alaska  comprising  Union’s  mar-  by  Reese  H.  Taylor,  president,  the  diversion  of  the  appropria- 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Tie-in  Ads  Pay  Off 
With  Special  Bonus 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Aids  in  Miniature 


The  company  reports  local 
changes  to  the  locality  affected 
in  brief  in  miniature  report*, 
he  explained,  displaying  a 
thumb-sized  item  on  a  patch  of 
yellow  paper. 

“But  our  policy  is  that  every 
field  man  speaks  for  Union.  We 
have  few  handouts,’’  he  said, 
when  asked  about  publicity. 

In  helping  train  these  field 
men.  Union  has  issued  a  press 
relations  handbook.  This  gives 
basics,  provides  sample  stories, 
and  in  its  foreword  states: 

“When  something  newsworthy 
happens  that  helps  Union  Oil, 
we  want  to  tell  the  newspapen 
about  it  in  simple  honest  lan¬ 
guage. 

“When  something  newsworthy 
happens  that  may  seem  adverse 
to  the  company,  we  must  tell  the 
newspapers  in  the  same  simple, 
honest  language.” 


H^SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 


San  Diego’s  1957  sales  of  lumber,  building  materials  and  hardware  totaled  $60,691,000.00 

BIGGER  THAN 

Phoenix,  Arizona  .  .  .  $57,199,000  Portland,  Oregon  .  .  .  $56,341,000 

Seattle,  Washington  .  $57,044,000  Columbus,  Ohio  .  .  .  $52,555,000 

Sell  the  San  Diego  market  through  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
Combination  daily  circulation:  over  200,000!  84.4%  readership  —  unduplicated. 

SALES  ESTIMATE:  COPYRIGHTED  1958  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER. 


Books  in  Demand 


These  books  have  now  gone 
on  request  to  47  universities 
and  colleges,  to  the  Lutheran 
church,  to  the  Army  Air  Force, 
to  various  newspapers  and  other 
points. 

And  in  a  kindly  proof  of  the 


Evening  Tribune 


Truth' 


value  of  the  printed  word.  Mi' 
Welty  observed  that  the  results 
of  a  small,  few-line  item  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  had  st«^ 
tied  Union. 

“It  resulted  in  a  flood 
2500  requests,”  he  declared. 
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Heublein  ‘Saturates’ 


Press  With 

Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  under  the  expert  hand  of 
Edward  G.  Gerbic,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  is  “saturating” 
newspapers  these  days  with  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  Smimoflf  Vodka. 

Following  the  technique  of  TV 
spots  applied  to  newspapers, 
small  “spot  advertisements” 
giving  a  variety  of  vodka  reci¬ 
pes  are  run  through  several 
pages  of  a  newspaper.  As  many 
as  sbe  may  appear  in  a  single 
issue.  This  yeaFs  newspaper  in¬ 
vestment  for  Smimolf  alone 
amounts  to  $1,750,000.  It  is  four 
times  the  amoimt  used  in  1954- 
55. 

Adding  to  Budget 

Lawrence  C.  Gumbiner,  Inc., 
is  the  agency  handling  the  ac¬ 
count.  Milton  Goodman,  presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  account  supervisor; 
Henry  J.  Katz,  media  director. 

“We  expect  to  add  to  our 


Vodka  Ads 

newspaper  budget  next  year,  the 
results  have  been  so  satisfac¬ 
tory,”  Mr.  Gerbic  told  Edit<» 
A  Publisher. 

“We  are  afforded  a  unique  op- 
portimity  for  testing  the  sales 
appeal  of  our  advertising  in 
states  where  liquor  is  sold 
through  state-owned  stores. 
Sales  of  all  brands  must  be  re¬ 
ported  and  recorded.  It  is  like 
a  built-in  Nielsen  at  no  cost, 
providing  us  with  a  marvelous 
testing  vehicle.” 

The  Gumbiner  copy  thus 
tested  runs  on  the  theme  “Get 
on  the  Vodka  wagon  —  with 
Smirnoff.”  The  illustration 
shows  a  man  squatting  on  a 
stage  prop  wagon  (see  cut), 
holding  a  glass  in  one  hand  with 
the  Smirnoff  bottle  handy  to  the 
other.  There  are  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  cocktails  that  can  be 
made  with  Vodka  that  readers 
often  make  up  their  own  and 
send  them  in.  Then  the  agency 


TULSA 

•  CENTER  OF  THE 
MAGIC  EMPIRE 


ONLY  THE  WORLD  AND  TRIBUNE 
GIVE  ADEQUATE  COVERAGE 
IN  THIS  RICH  AREA 


Yes,  only  the  Tulso  World  ond  Tulso  Tribune  con  give 
odequote  coveroge  in  this  importont  mojor  morket.  The 
people  who  live  in  this  fabulous  area,  BUY,  READ,, 
ond  BELIEVE  in  these  newspopers.  One  reoson  why  Tulso 
newspapers  consistently  eorry  more,  much  more,  news 
ond  advertising  thon  ony  other  newspapers  in  Oklohomo. 


OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA  WORLD  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  •  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 
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adds  them  to  the  saturation 
copy. 

“The  rationale  behind  our 
copy  is  to  let  people  know  that 
V^ka  is  a  milder  drink  than 
most  alcoholic  beverages,”  Mr. 
Gerbic  said.  “Thus  we  tell  them 
as  often  as  we  can  to  get  on  our 
mild  wagon.” 


The  Newspaper  Record 


Regarding  that  “built-in  Niel¬ 
sen,”  here  are  statistics  attest¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  newspaper 
“spot”  or  “saturation”  adver¬ 
tising: 

In  1956  to  1957,  the  Heublein 
Smirnoff  budget  was  increased 
in  the  state  of  Arizona  by  51% 
as  against  the  years  1952  to 
1953.  Sales  increased  141%. 

In  Kansas  the  budget  was 
jumped  261%  in  1956  to  1957  as 
against  1952  and  1953,  and 
sales  leaped  a  fabulous  675%. 

When  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  budget  in  New  Hampshire 
was  increased  347%  sales  went 
up  859%. 

“As  you  can  see,”  Mr.  Gerbic 
said,  “newspapers  are  doing  a 
really  wonderful  job  for  Smir¬ 
noff.” 

Smirnoff  was  introduced  to 
the  U.  S.  shortly  after  repeal. 
The  vodka  under  this  label  was 
made  by  an  original  process  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Smirnoff  family, 
official  purveyors  to  the  Czars 
from  1875  until  the  1917  revolu¬ 
tion.  Hueblein  acquired  the 
brand  in  1939,  but  likes  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  this  year 
it  is  celebrating  its  140th  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  beverage. 

Became  Aggressive 

When  Heublein  took  over  sales 
were  only  about  4,000  cases  a 
year  in  the  U.  S.  No  adver¬ 
tising  to  speak  of  was  being 
done. 

“We  started  advertising  ag¬ 
gressively  in  1950  and  1951,” 
Mr.  Gerbic  said.  “This  year  the 
!  sale  of  vodka  constitutes  10% 
of  all  alcoholic  beverages  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country,  not  in- 
f  eluding  beer.  Total  sales  amount 


Save  Time . .  Labor . .  Space 


REMELT 

FURNACE 


KEEP  ROLLIN' 
BUY  NOLAN 


Write  for 
complete 
information 
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malft  mer* 
mslol  in  half 
th«  tim«. 


An  E&P  CITATION 
for  EFFECTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADS 
(No.  4) 


CD  ON  m  V()DKA  WA(i()N-WITH  SMIRIN^ 


to  about  235,000,000  bottles, 
representing  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  Smirnoff  outsells 
the  next  10  brands  by  better 
than  33  1/3%.  The  second  best 
seller  on  the  list  can  only  claim 
about  5%  of  the  market.  You 
could  truthfully  call  it  one  of 
the  best  of  all  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  success  stories.” 

Heublein  also  owns  another 
vodka.  It  is  called  Relska  and 
is  slightly  lower  priced  than 
Smirnoff.  Relska’s  budget  is 
also  being  gradually  increased. 
This  year  the  largest  share  of 
it  is  going  into  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  although  it  is  also  ad¬ 
vertised  in  about  10  other  states. 
Mr.  Gerbic  said  it  had  become 
the  fourth  best  seller  among 
other  vodkas  advertising  in  New 
York  City. 

I 

2  Classes  of  Buyers 

Looking  ahead,  and  relying 
chiefly  on  newspaper  promotion,  ri 
Mr.  Gerbic  foresees  further  in- 
creases  for  both  Relska,  first  )i 
introduced  by  Heublein  in  1953,  'j 
and  for  Smirnoff,  the  older  and  ' 
more  expensive  brand  of  the  i[ 
two.  I 

“Our  advertising  barrage  is  fj 
aimed  at  two  classes  of  buyers,”  j 
Mr.  Gerbic  explained,”  those  j! 
who  want  the  finest,  and  are  jj 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
price  conscious.  That’s  why  we  jj 
are  pushing  two  brands.”  j] 

Besides  the  two  vodkas,  the  r 
Hueblein  liquor  division  also 
vertises  10  Hueblein  cocktails;  ; 
20  Heublein  codials;  Milshire 
Gin;  Ryebrook  Rye  and  Forest 
Park  Bourbon,  sold  only  sec- 
tionally;  Imperial  Harvey’s  Best  ( 
Sherry;  and  Bell’s  Scotch.  | 
The  Heublein  Food  division  in- 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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5  STAR 
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WESTERN  GEAR  CORPORATION 


ORVILLE  DUTRO  &  SONS.  INC. 


NEWSPAPER/JOB  PRESS 


This  small  offset  press  oi)erating  in 
conjunction  with  a  Speed-Flex  col¬ 
lator  can  produce  up  to  a  32  page 
tabloid  in  one  or  more  sections.  The 
size  of  the  press  is  17"  x  13". 

Paper  is  printed  2  pages  at  a  time 
(front  and  back)  cind  rewound  at  a 
speed  of  25,000  cylinder  revolutions 
per  hour.  Pages  are  then  assembled 
on  a  roll  to  sheet  collator  and  glued 
together  with  a  seam  so  fine  that  it 


All  Speed-Flex  Presses  and  • 
equipment  are  manufactured  ; 
by  Western  Gear  Corpora-  : 
tion  for  Orville  Dutro  &  I 
Sons,  Inc.  • 


can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a 
fold.  This  press  prints  beautiful  fine 
line  screens,  jet  black  solids,  and 
crystal  clear  lines  and  type  — the 
result:  a  deluxe  tabloid. 

The  same  equipment  can  pro¬ 
duce  8V^"x  11"  magazines,  up  to  60 
pages  and  cover  (which  Ccin  be  of 
heavier  stock) ;  booklets  5 "x  8 14" 
and  314"  or  4"x5%"  in  a  single 


operation  completely  bound,  in¬ 
cluding  cover.  Without  any  mate¬ 
rial  changes,  the  same  press  can 
produce  snapout  forms,  beautiful 
letterheads,  restaurant  checks, 
814"  X  11"  insurance  policies,  and 
similar  types  of  high  grade  printing 
as  well  as  the  run  of  the  mill  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  laundry  tickets,  order 
blanks  and  deposit  slips. 


For  further  information  write,  wire  or  phone  collect 


Orville  Dutro  &  Son,  Inr. 


PAINTING  PAESS  SAlES  AND  SEAVICC 


117  W.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  California 
TRinity  8556 


ear 


NtW  YORK,  N.  r.  CHICAGO,  III. 

1140  BROADWAY  B1  W.  VAN  BUREN  ST. 
MURRAY  Hill  3.I2S3  RANOOlPH  A-7V77 
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Vodka  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


eludes  A-1  Sauce,  which  has 
been  in  and  out  of  newspaper 
pages,  and  is  not  now  being 
extensively  advertised  in  the 
daily  print  medium.  Byran  Hous¬ 
ton  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
agency  for  A-1.  While  it  is 
presently  being  promoted  chiefly 
in  magazines,  Mr.  Gerbic  said 
that  the  whole  strategy  is  being 
restudied  right  now. 

The  same  agency  steers  the 
advertising  for  Heublein’s 
breakfast  cerals,  Maltex  and 
Maypo,  that  are  being  success¬ 
fully  sold  by  animated  cartoons 
on  TV,  according  to  Mr.  Gerbic. 
The  cereals  are  comparatively 
new  products.  They  were  first 
developed  in  1951  with  distribu¬ 
tion  presently  limited  to  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the 
country. 

More  Sales  Outlets 

This  Fall,  however,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  selling  outlets  will  be 
approximately  doubled,  and  they 
will  be  available  all  across  the 
country,  roughly  above  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 

Currently  being  introduced 


WHEN  YOU 
THINK  OF 


THINK  OF  ITS 
[ NUMBER]  MARKET! 


J8COUNTIES  BIGi 


S.C. 


the"  market  that  accounts  for 
of  South  Carolina's  Sales  and  the 
Post-News  &  Courier  are  the  only 
newspapers  serving  and  selling  all 
of  this  big,  rich  area. 


market  by  market  is  Grey- 
Poupon  Mustard,  based  on  an 
original  formula  from  Dijon, 
France.  New  also  and  being 
introduced  on  the  West  Coast 
through  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  are  Andersen’s  soups  and 
Andersen  Sizzle-Spray,  a  barbe¬ 
cue  sauce  (Bryan  Houston,  Inc., 
John  Van  Horsen,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive). 

Other  food  imports  Heublein 
advertises  include  Huntley  & 
Palmer’s  Biscuits;  Robertson’s 
Preserves  from  Paisley,  Scot¬ 
land;  Artzner’s  Foi  Gras;  and 
Ming  Teas  from  India. 

Optimistic 

Mr.  Gerbic  has  directed  Heub¬ 
lein’s  advertising  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  last  August.  He  came 
to  the  firm  from  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  where  he  had  also  been 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director.  Mr.  Gerbic  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Marquette  College  of 
Journalism,  but  after  a  short 
stint  on  the  Milwaukee  Leader 
started  selling  spices  and  ex¬ 
tracts  rather  than  writing  news. 
In  1955  he  was  chairman  of  and 
is  still  a  director  of  the  National 
Advertising  Council.  He  is 
prominent  in  affairs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association. 

Mr.  Gerbic  ended  the  inter¬ 
view  on  an  optimistic  note. 

“We  are  constantly  increasing 
our  advertising  investment,”  he 
said.  “We  don’t  expect  any  cut¬ 
backs  at  all.  Heublein’s  overall 
advertising  in  1950  was  less  than 
$500,000.  This  year  it  will  be 
better  than  $7,000,000.  Next 
year  we  intend  to  invest  more 
in  newspapers  than  ever  before. 
Our  1959-60  budget  should  have 
at  least  80%  new  money  in  it.” 


Dairy  Edition 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
published  a  56-page  dairy  edi¬ 
tion,  which  included  more  than 
5,000  inches  of  total  advertising 
of  which  2,900  inches  featured 
dairy  ads. 


100 -Year  Old 
Draws  Inquiry 

Houston 

“It  pays  to  advertise” — even 
if  you  use  ad  copy  that  is  100 
years  old.  That’s  what  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  found  out  recently. 

The  University’s  journalism 
and  graphic  arts  department, 
acting  on  the  idea  of  Billy  I. 
Ross,  head  of  the  advertising 
sequence,  releases  a  weekly 
column  of  news  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Texas  newspapers  100 
years  ago.  The  column  is  printed 
by  172  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
the  state. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  column 
had  this  ad  lifted  verbatim  from 
a  pioneer  Texas  paper:  “The 
Liver  Invigorator  ...  Is  a  Scien¬ 
tific  Medical  Discovery,  and  is 
daily  working  cures  as  if  by 
magic,  even  the  first  dose  giving 
benefit.  And  seldom  more  than 
one  bottle  is  required  to  cure 
any  kind  of  Liver  Complaint 
from  the  worst  Jaundice  or  Dys¬ 
pepsia  to  a  common  Headache, 
all  of  which  are  the  result  of  a 
Diseased  Liver.” 

A  few  days  after  the  column 
was  printed,  university  journal¬ 
ism  instructors  received  two  re¬ 
quests,  one  from  Monahans, 
Texas,  and  the  other  from  Law- 
ton,  Okla.,  for  information  about 
the  invigorator. 

“If  what  happened  is  a  fair 
indication,  maybe  motivation  re¬ 
searchers  could  find  out  that  we 
don’t  need  new  ideas  in  adver¬ 
tising  after  all,”  said  the  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  instructors. 


Linage  Record 

The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  more  advertising  last 
month  than  in  any  other  June 
in  its  history.  Total  was  4,544,- 
000  lines,  a  17,200-line  gain  over 
June,  1967. 


Bank’s  Loan 
Rate  Slash 
Spurts  Sales 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

The  Lake  County  National 
Bank,  with  big  newspaper  fan¬ 
fare,  slashed  interest  rates  in 
half  for  a  period  of  one  week 
(June  23-30).  For  the  second 
time  in  two  months,  the  West 
Lake  County  News-H  erald, 
banks  and  retailers  cooperated 
to  stimulate  outstanding  retail 
sales. 

The  sharply  reduced  auto, 
home  improvement,  and  appli¬ 
ance  loan  interest  rates  key¬ 
noted  the  second  successful  pro¬ 
motion  in  this  area  in  60  days. 
It  followed  an  auto  show  held 
by  the  News-Herald  and  auto 
dealers,  in  cooperation  with 
financial  lending  institutions,  in 
April,  which  attracted  30,000 
people  in  four  days  and  sold  83 
cars  with  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  of  less  than  $1,- 
500. 

The  bank  started  five  years 
ago  with  $5,000  capitalization. 
Now  it  has  assets  of  more  than 
$30,000,000  and  seven  offices.  It 
ran  44,562  lines  of  advertising 
in  the  News-Herald  last  year. 

When  the  “Sale  on  Interest 
Rates”  promotion  was  three 
hours  old,  a  merchant  remarked: 
“In  25  years,  I  have  never  seen 
greater  immediate  stimulus  to 
business.” 

The  News-Herald’s  classified 
and  display  salesmen  parlayed 
this  windfall  into  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  linage,  549  inches  for 
local  display  and  881  inches  for 
automotive.  As  a  result  of  this 
push  for  business,  auto  dealers 
sold  142  cars  June  21-28. 
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100-line  gain  over  Joins  Esty  Co. 

Mary  Margaret  Mullins  has 
joined  the  publicity  department 
of  William  Esty  Co.,  ad  agency. 
Miss  Mullins  was  formerly  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  Compton  Advertising. 
BBDO  and  Shell  Oil  Co.  She  was 
editor  of  the  amusement  and 

_  s  women’s  section  for  the  Son 

Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
Evening  News  for  four  years. 

• 

you  can  New  Column  Width 

at  HOE  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 

press  adopted  the  11  pica  column 
with  4  point  rule,  effective  July 
^CO^WC.  1-  Same  width  applies  to  black 

» York  54  N.Y  color,  but  for  black  and 

-  '  ,  ■  more  than  one  color  (hot  mold) 

|O.SonFronci,co 
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TEUING  THE  MISSILE  WHERE  TO  GO 


. . .  and  how  to  get  there! 

The  button  is  pushed.  The  missile 
rises  from  the  launching  pad  — slowly 
—  then  roars  into  space. 

But  the  problem  has  just  begun! 
Now  the  “brain”  inside  the  missile 
takes  over.  This  is  the  crucial  part  of 
missile  warfare. 

The  target  must  be  found  — or  met 
head-on  —  or  overtaken.  The  missile 
must  be  steered.  It  must  change  course, 
double  back  if  necessary.  It  must 
“think”  its  way  to  the  enemy. 

What  ITT  is  doing  about  it 

Since  1949,  top  scientists  in  ITT  labo¬ 
ratories  have  been  deeply  engaged  in 
missile  guidance  and  control.  They  are 
deeply  engaged  now  —  playing  a  big 
role  in  national  defense— working  with 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Army, 
universities  and  associated  laborato¬ 
ries,  and  other  manufacturers. 


They  developed  the  complete  air¬ 
borne  guidance  for  TALOS,  the  Navy’s 
deadly  “flying  fish”  launched  from 
guided-missile  cruisers.  They  devel¬ 
oped  the  complete  guidance  for  the 
Army’s  LACROSSE,  including  ground, 
air,  tracking,  and  computing  equip¬ 
ment.  They  helped  with  RASCAL,  an 
Air  Force  air-to-surface  missile.  They 
developed  the  launching  and  firing 
controls  and  test  equipment  for  the 
Air  Force’s  BOMARC  missile.  They  are 
designing  and  building  communica¬ 
tion  networks  for  the  ATLAS  intercon¬ 
tinental  ballistic  missile. 

Experience— where  it  counts 

ITT  is  especially  qualified  for  missile 
guidance  development— because  of 
long  experience  and  special  skills  in 
air  navigation  and  radar. 

Other  skills  count  heavily  too  — in 
infrared  detection  and  homing,  direc¬ 


tion  finders,  inertial  systems,  comput¬ 
ers,  semi-conductors.  ITT  is  also  rich 
in  these  skills,  and  has  the  research 
laboratories  and  expanding  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  to  carry  the  work  for¬ 
ward. 

Depend  upon  it  —  when  the  missile 
is  launched,  it  will  know  where  to  go 
. . .  and  how  to  get  there. 


,  .  .  the  largett  American-owned  world-wide 
electronic  and  telecommunication  enterprue, 
with  80  re$earch  and  manufacturing  unitt,  14 
operating  companies  and  128,000  employees. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION  07  Broad  Stroot.  Naw  Vertc4,  N.  V. 
Farnsworth  electronics  company  •  federal  electric  corporation  •  federal  telephone  and  radio  company  •  itt  components  division 

ITT  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  ITT  LABORATORIES  •  INTELEX  SYSTEMS,  INC.  •  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  AMERICAN  CABLE  *  RADIO  CORPORATION  •  LABORATORIES 

AND  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  IN  SO  FREE-WORLD  COUNTRIES 
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Good  Press 
For  Katkov’s 
Screen  Play 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Chester,  Conn. 

A  movie-location  site,  ever  a 
fascinating  source  of  both  fea¬ 
ture  and  spot  news  material  for 
newspaperdom,  followed  true  to 
form  in  this  remote  mid-state 
village  during  the  past  six 
weeks. 

Thousands  of  New  Englanders 
came  to  Chester  and  environs 
for  glimpses  of  Doris  Day,  Jack 
Lemmon,  Ernie  Kovacs  and  sup¬ 
porting  principals  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  romantic  comedy,  “Miss 
Casey  Jones.” 

Connecticut  dailies  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  flow  of  reader- 
interest,  serviced  on-the-spot  by 
Robert  Yeager,  Columbia  Studio 
unit  publicist.  Improvised  press 
headquarters  were  set  up  in  the 
Chester  Postoffice  building,  with 
Burt  Astor,  location  manager, 
assigned  to  expedite  messages 
for  out-of-town  pi'ess. 

Kirk  Hatsian  of  United  Press 
International,  Hartford,  visited 
the  location  site  on  several  oc- 
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casions,  accompanied  by  his 
younger  brother,  Armand,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Robert  Ramaker,  Courant  ed¬ 
itorial  writer,  wrote  one  of  the 
lengthiest  features  ever  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Courant’s  Sunday 
Magazine  section  (June  29). 
The  story,  with  art,  covered 
three  pages. 

The  screen  play  is  credited  to 
Norman  Katkov,  Westport, 
Conn.,  an  ex-newspaperman 
{New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun).  Mr.  Katkov  was  pressed 
into  the  ranks  of  bit  players  one 
rainy  afternoon,  appearing  as  a 
reporter.  Steve  Eorrest  is  seen 
as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  and  several  dialog 
mentions  are  made  to  that  daily. 

Thomas  D.  Alquist,  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Bridgeport  Sunday 
Herald's  Harford  edition,  was 
assigned  the  bit  part  of  a 
square-dance  caller. 

• 

Package  Plan 
Shows  Benefits 

Los  Angeles 

Each  Times-Mirror  Company 
employee  is  now  given  an  insur¬ 
ance-type  report  showing  his  in¬ 
dividual  benefits. 

The  plan  utilized  by  R.  S. 
Robinson,  director  of  personnel, 
enables  each  person  to  see  the 
annual  revisions  in  insurance, 
profit-sharing  trust  credit,  re¬ 
tirement  income  and  other  bene¬ 
fits. 

Each  of  the  13  different  types 
of  provisions  for  employees  are 
listed  with  individual  amounts. 
Inside  the  report  each  benefit 
is  described  briefly  and  simply. 


g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  Questions  of  Color 


I  A  certain  amount  of  tightrope-walking  is  practiced 
I  by  the  press  in  the  use  of  racial  terms.  The  most  con- 
I  spicuous  development  in  this  field  in  recent  years  has 
M  been  the  spread  of  rules  against  regularly  identifying 
1  Negroes  as  such. 

M  Editors  have  increasingly  concluded  that  in  general 
I  there  is  no  more  reason  to  characterize  the  subject  of 
m  a  news  story  as  a  Negro  than  as  a  Jew,  a  Swede,  or  a 
m  Chinese. 

g  There  are  instances,  of  course,  when  identification  by 
M  race  is  material  to  the  story,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard 
M  to  decide  where  to  draw  the  line.  Such  an  instance,  in- 
g  volving  adultery  and  miscegnation  on  the  part  of  a 
■  fairly  prominent  couple,  was  a  top  wire-news  story  for 
m  several  days.  One  editor  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
g  to  use  the  wire  services’  identification  of  the  man  in  this 
1  case  as  a  Negro. 

g  This  was  in  accordance  with  his  paper’s  general  policy, 

E  strictly  construed,  of  not  using  racial  identifications  un- 
B  less  essential.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  racial  ele- 
g  ment  in  this  story  that  gave  it  its  real  interest.  Further- 
I  more,  only  the  dullest  reader  could  have  failed  to  know, 
m  from  accounts  in  other  newspapers,  newsmagazines,  and 
m  newscasts,  what  the  situation  was. 

I  Relief  finally  came  to  this  editor’s  tortured  soul  when  | 
g  after  a  couple  of  days  news  photographs  of  the  couple,  | 
M  clearly  showing  that  the  man  was  a  Negro,  came  through.  | 

E  •  ♦  ♦  I 

1  Some  newspapers  proscribe  the  word  colored  in  the  | 
g  sense  of  Negro.  Actually  it  is  not  explicit,  although  in  | 
g  the  United  States  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  being  | 

g  misunderstood.  But  the  reason  once  given  me  for  ban-  | 

g  ning  it  is  that  Negroes  consider  the  word  offensive.  | 

g  How  this  explanation  squares  with  their  own  use  of  it  I 

g  in  the  name  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  | 
g  of  Colored  People  is  a  puzzler.  | 

m  *  «  «  = 


Tour  Souvenir 

Wausau,  Wis. 

A  pictorial  tour  through  the 
new  plant  is  the  subject  of  a 
28-page  booklet  published  by  the 
Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald, 
commemorating  50  years  of 
continuous  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 


g  The  American  College  Dictionary's  definition  of  negro-  I 
B  phile  is  “one  regarded  as  too  [my  italics]  friendly  to 

g  Negroes,”  but  its  definition  of  Anglophile  is  merely  “one 

1  who  is  friendly  to  or  admires  England.  .  .”  To  Webster, 

1  however,  a  Negrophile  (with  a  capital  N)  is,  disinter- 

g  estedly,  “One  friendly  to  the  Neg^ro.”  What  dictionary 

1  d’ya  read? 

g  « 

m  Some  sailors  on  liberty  once  got  into  trouble  with 
g  the  police,  and  the  headline  on  the  resulting  story  re- 

g  ferred  to  them  as  tars.  Now,  as  it  happened,  these 

1  fellows  were  Negroes,  and  a  delegation  from  the  Negro 

=  community  shortly  appeared  in  the  editor’s  office,  de- 

g  manding  an  apology  for  what  they  considered  an  un- 

g  necessary  racial  slur.  They  got  it,  too. 
g  But  although  tar  and  tarbrush  sometimes  have  a  racial 
g  connotation,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  use  of  tar  for  sailor. 
g  The  expression  is  variously  explained  as  a  shortened 
B  form  of  tarpaulin,  and  as  a  reference  to  the  tar  sailors 
g  once  supposedly  smeared  on  their  pigtails. 

B  «  «  * 

I  A  newspaper  that  took  great  pains  to  avoid  offense  in 
g  racial  matters  found  itself  in  a  quandry  over  what  to 
1  call  a  neighboring  community,  regrettably  named  Nigger 
1  Hill.  The  problem  was  solved  by  rechristening  the  place 
I  Negro  Hill  as  far  as  references  to  it  in  the  news  were 
I  concerned  —  regardless  of  maps,  general  usage,  and  the 
S  befuddlement  of  its  own  residents. 

I 
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lisher  Arthur  W.  Pearce.  Flexible  Scan-A-Graver  plates  are  quickly  trimmed 
to  size,  fitted  into  the  layout,  later  taped  to  stereos  for  direct  reproduction. 


The  Fairfield  County  Fair,  a  weekly  magazine  supplement  prepared  by  the 
Westport  Town  Crier,  is  laid  out  by  Editor  Luis  J.  A.  Villalon  (left)  and  Pub- 


“With  our  SCAN-A-GRAVER  it  just  takes  scissors  and 
an  hour  or  two  to  make  up  our  weekly  supplement!" 


report  the  editors  of  the  Town  Crier  (Westport,  Conn.) 


“We  make  up  picture  pages  on  press  day  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  using  ordinary  scissors  to  trim  Scan-A-Graver  plates  to 
size,”  reports  Editor  Luis  J.  A.  Villalon.  “This  could  not  be  done 
quickly  and  eatnomically  without  our  Scan-A-Graver.”  That’s 
one  reason  why  the  Westport  Town  Grier  is  one  of  the  few 
semi-weekly  papers  in  the  country  that  prints  its  own  weekly 
magazine  supplement. 

The  Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  economically  possible  and  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  Town  Crier  to  publish  a  highly  pictorial  newspaper 
twice  a  week.  As  many  as  700  a)lumn-inches  of  photography 
appear  in  a  single  issue.  Over-all  materials  cost  is  less  than  2^ 
per  column-inch. 

One  big  reason  for  this  low  cost  is  that  the  Scan-A-Graver  is 
able  to  produce  clear,  sharp  engravings  from  a  variety  of 
sources— photos,  catalogs,  even  four-color  illustrations.  Print¬ 
ing  direct  from  Scan-A-Graver  plates  permits  the  Town  Crier 
to  get  excellent  reproduction— “far  Iretter”- the  editors  report 
—“than  from  rolled-in  engravings.” 

This  ease  of  production  and  top  quality  reproduction  with 
the  Scan-A-Graver  also  pays  off  in  increased  advertising  revenue. 

Here’s  how  you  can  learn  more  about  this  convenient,  eco¬ 
nomical,  practical  method  of  increasing  circulation  through 
increased  reader  interest,  and  advertising  linage  through  pic¬ 
tures  and  engraving  service.  Send  today  for  your  free  copies 
of  “Photo-Advertising”  and  “Impressions,”  which  contain 
proven  ideas  for  picture  applications  which  will  help  you. 
Write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  Fairchild  Drive, 
Plainview,  L.  I.,  New  York,  Dept.  72. 


This  professional-looking  supplement  is  one  reason  why  the  Town  Crier  won 
three  plaques  this  year  for  general  excellence,  in  competition  with  all  news¬ 
papers  of  its  class  in  New  England. 


Choose  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Sizer  where  you  need  plates 
which  are  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original  copy  or 
where  large-size  engravings  (up  to  12%  by  16  inches) 
are  desired.  This  advantage,  plus  others,  is  combined 
with  the  same  high  quality  and  complete  services  you  get 
when  you  use  a  Scan-A-Craver.  Investigate  both  machines 
.  .  .  choose  the  one  that  fits  your  needs. 


GRAPHIC 
eOUIPM£NT,  INC. 


DitHitt  Offices;  Walpole,  Moss.;  Atlanta,  Ca.| 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


1 


HARVEY  PATTON 


MANAGING  CDITOk 


Many  editors  like  Harvey  Patton  of  The  Detroit 
News  ore  finding  thot  NEA  Illustrated  News  Fea¬ 
tures  ore  on  editoriol  osset  more  voluoble  today 
than  ever  before.  It's  on  exclusive,  enterprising 
service  thot  the  opposition  can't  duplicate!  In 
other  departments,  too  .  .  .  news  illustrations,  pic¬ 
tures,  sports,  women's  poges,  entertoinment  .  .  . 
the  NEA  Full  Service  insures  a  brighter,  modern 
newspopjer  with  features  that  build  readership. 


The  Detroit  News 


GREATtST  HOME  DELIVERY  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


"It  isn't  in  the  other  newspapers  in  my  city.  It's  mine  alone  in 
Detroit  to  exploit. 

"But  I  like  NEA  for  lots  of  positive  reasons,  too.  First  of  oil, 
there's  on  alertness  by  its  editors  to  what's  going  on  and  whot'f 
going  to  happen. 

"NEA  news  features  background  my  readers.  Even  more  inv 
portontly,  they  foreground  them  with  on-the-spot  reporting  by 
topnotch  reporters,  experts  on  Russia,  missiles,  medicine,  sports. 

"I  wouldn't  wont  to  be  without  those  exclusive  NEA  news  feo- 
tures.  Any  editor  who  con  get  NEA  ought  to  hove  it." 


"What  do  I  like  best  about  NEA^  I'll  tell  you:  what  I  like 
best  about  NEA  is  what  it  isn't. 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Cleveland  •  New  York 
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72-Page  Roto  Section 
Tells  Newspaper  Story 


After  the  paper  had  run  a  The  issue  will  appear  on  Feb. 
“You  Auto  Buy  Now”  section  8,  1959,  just  six  days  prior  to 
to  kick  off  a  Sale-O-Rama  pro-  Oregon’s  official  anniversary, 
motion  some  weeks  ago,  Joe  The  “Valentine  state”  was  ad- 
thought  he  ought  to  find  out  mitted  to  the  Union  on  Feb.  14, 
from  the  dealers  involved  just  1859. 


what  happened  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


“The  Century  Past  —  The 
Century  Ahead”  was  selected  as 
theme  for  the  edition.  Anthony 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


The  dealers  told  him,  and  Brandenthaler,  chairman  of  the 
Joe  shared  this  knowledge  with  Oregon  Centennial  Commission, 


readers  and  advertisers  by  pub-  jg  conferring  with  editorial  staff 
Alan  G.  Nicholas  is  one  news-  put  together  a  memorandum  on  fishing  these  letters  as  a  series  memfierg  contents, 
paper  publisher  who  evidently  what  a  newspaper  promotion  of  result  stories  and  testimon- 
believes  that  one  way  to  help  department  does,  can  do,  can-  ials  in  promotional  ads  in  the  ^ 

Ive  the  newspaper  public  re-  not  do  during  a  strike.  paper. 


solve  the  newspaper  public  re¬ 
lations  problem  is  to  use  the 


not  do  during  a  strike. 

There  must  be  a  dozen  or 


newspaper  to  tell  the  newspaper  more  outstanding  promotion  edition,  and  a  page  full  of  them 


He  got  seven  of  them  into  one  i  r 

a  full  Political  Fonim 


story.  managers,  leaders  in  NNPA  in  another.  Merchants  in  Pa- 

That’s  why  his  newspaper  affairs,  who  have  suffered  ducah  can  hardly  have  missed 

(EesLTst) ,  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  through  strikes  in  the  last  six  the  message  that  newspaper  ad- 

Sun-Telegraph,  last  Sunday  car-  or  seven  years.  Their  experi-  vertising  pays  off. 

ried  a  72-page  roto  magazine  ence  would  be  a  valuable  guide  And  just  for  a  kicker,  these 


Merchants  in  Pa-  On  Air  Before  Auction 


can  can  naraiy  nave  misseu  HOUSTON,  Tex. 

e  message  that  newspaper  ad- 

i«ng  pays  °  •  fu  oo  series  of  16  interview-type 

And  just  for  a  kicker,  these  n  j  ^  » 

f  +«acJi  ir,  a  ^adio  progTsms  called  Post  Po¬ 


sition  devoted  entirely  to  tell-  to  others  who  may  be  forced  hot  days,  Joe  also  tossed  in  a  ^ 

ing  the  story  of  the  Sun-Tele-  into  the  same  experience.  Be-  full-page  ad  in  color  that  gets  _  • 

graph.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  yond  this,  it  should  prove  a  val-  across  the  idea  that  “There’s  Designed  to  give  the  public 

sections  of  its  kind  we  have  uable  contribution  to  the  whole  No  Off  Season  in  Newspaper  opportunity  to  hear  the  views 


seen.  subject  of  public  and  employee  Reading.”  of  candidates,  and  ask  them 

The  section  was  the  Sun-Tele-  relations  during  a  period  of  •  n^jVpRr 

graph’s  regular  “Pictorial  Liv-  strain.  _  _ _  over  KPRC  pr^ede  ^ 

ing”  magazine.  For  this  issue,  Barry  Urdang,  NNPA  presi-  Special  Edition  ^  /  v 

the  cover  was  a  4-color  photo-  dent,  has  just  come  through  a  ‘Valentine  State’  of  the  pro- 

graph  of  a  Sun-Telegraph  car-  s:rike  that  kept  the  Philadelphia  t  i  c  grams,”  said  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 

rier  boy  at  work.  His  infectious  (P^>)  Evening  Bulletin  from  Portland,  Ore.  president  and  editor  of  the  Post, 

smile  gave  a  pleasant  tone  which  serving  its  readers  and  adver-  Plans  for  a  centennial  edition  “will  include  time  for  each 

carried  throughout  the  section,  tisers.  It  would  be  interesting  of  the  Oregon  Journal,  to  coin-  candidate  to  state  hia  case  for 

A  brief  message  from  Mr  know  just  how  Barry’s  shop  cide  with  Oregon’s  100th  birth-  election  and  then  allow  an  inter- 
nnonoH  ^  Carried  on  through  the  ordeal,  day  as  a  state,  were  announced  viewer  to  ask  him  questions  sent 

opeiieu  wie  accLiuii.  _  .  ..  ..  i a  _ j v  n _ i _ 


Stories  and  pictures,  some  in 
color,  then  told  how  the  Sun- 


There  is  evidence  in  the  mails  Arden  X.  Pangbom. 
this  week  that  Barry’s  promo-  _ _ 


in  by  interested  citizens.’ 


Telegraph  operates 


serve  tion  colleague  in  Philadelphia, 


readers  with  news  and  enter-  Leonard  E.  Bach,  PM  of  the 
tainment,  and  how  it  partici-  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  did  man- 


pates  in  many  community  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“We  chose  the  weekend  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Fourth  of  July,”  Mr. 


age  to  carry  on  some  of  his 
work.  The  Inquirer’s  1958  Cir¬ 
culation  Analysis  booklet  is  at 
hand.  It  details  the  Inquirer’s 


Nicholas  notes,  “because  we  still  circulation  throughout  its  area, 
believe  strongly  that  the  free  ^ith  a  double  spread  new  to 
press  is  the  backbone  of  the  the  volume  this  year,  whmhcon- 


Our  presentation,  we 


tains  basic  market  data  for  the 


think,  expressed  to  the  pwple  l^^Jounty  Delaware  Valley  mar- 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Western 

Pennsylvania  the  true  meaninir  Naturally,  there  are  some 


Pennsylvania  the  true  meaning  Waturally,  there  are  some 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.  promotion  department  activities 

tint  V.  A  •  j  i  Jire  suspended  during  a 

We  have  tried  to  show  our  _  department  memLrs 

people  at  work,  and  what  we 

There  are  somf  that  are  cur^ 
mumtym  many  different  ways.”  bailed.  But  there  are  others — 
Ihe  newspaper  story  needs  especially  calendared  public 
lling  and  re-telling  constantly,  service  or  community  events — 
8  too  bad  that  there  is  as  yet  that  probably  carry  on  because 
no  nation-wide  public  relations  of  the  difficulty  (perhaps  even 
program  working  for  all  news-  involving  penalties)  of  cancella- 
papers.  But  this  is  no  reason  tjon  or  postponement. 

In  one  wav  or  another,  what  have  a  reund-up  of  what  has 


Orlando,  Florida 

Gateway  to 
the  MOON 


A  NEW 
BIGGER 
FIGURE  -; 


It  would  be  illuminating  to 
have  a  round-up  of  what  has 


he  relations  problem  the  news- 
Pnpers  will  have. 


Ads  Pay  Off 


f  ABC 
tiTY  ZONE 


•  •  •  The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-  . 

Carrying  On  Democrat  has  been  heavy  lately 

with  proof  that  newspapers  ad-  I 
However  unpleasant  the  sub;-  vertising — especially  in  the  Sun-  ' 
Ject  may  be,  it  might  be  an  Democrat — pays  off. 

™ea  for  the  National  News-  Joe  Mitchell,  the  paper’s  PM,  i 
Pnper  Promotion  Association  to  planned  it  that  way.  1 
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Orlando  Sentinel-Star  is  No. 
1  favorite  newspaper  of 
Cape  Canaveral  [Brevard 
County)  ond  four  other  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  counties,  which 
we  dominate  with  5  to  1 
circulation  over  three  Big¬ 
ger  Florida  dailies  combined 
total! 


/  circulation  over  three  Big- 

,  '  j  ger  Florida  dailies  combined 

k  •<  ->  y  total! 

Orlando  Sentinel -Star 


Branham 


This  week,  we  introduce  UPI  Newsfeatures,  a  pre-date  service  for 
all  UPI  newspapers.  Our  announcement  in  the  first  issue  (to  be  released 
Monday),  said: 

“UPIN  is  a  new  concept  in  press  association  service,  designed  to  provide 
x'ou,  first,  with  a  fast,  daily  flow  of  top-grade,  prime-interest  news  and 
features  for  the  complete  newspaper  and,  second,  to  place  it  all  before  you 
in  an  attractive,  easy-to-handle  format. 

“UPIN  will  stress  quality  and  reader-interest  to  the  highest  degree. 
Through  its  pages  you  will  receive  dispatches  written  by  some  of  the  most 
talented  and  best-known  newsmen  and  newswomen  in  the  world  — and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition,  UPIN  will  be  the  vehicle  for  bringing 
you  special,  exclusive  dispatches  by  famous  personalities  in  all  walks  of  life. 

“The  range  of  UPIN  will  be  the  world  we  live  in  — from  the  White  House 
to  the  family  living  room,  and  kitchen.  One  special  page  each  week  will 
be  devoted  specifically  and  entirely  to  women’s  and  family  news  and  features, 
entertaining  and  educational.  One  eacH  week  will  be  designed  specifically 
for  the  advantage  of  Sunday  editors.  A  third  will  be  devoted  primarily 
to  entertainment,  in  all  fields.  And  each  issue  of  UPIN  will  provide  you 
with  a  wide  variety  of  stories  of  general  interest  and  significance. 

“It  is  a  rich  dividend  of  circulation-building,  proniotable  news 
and  feature  copy.” 

UPIN,  for  your  convenience,  is  set  in  1 1.6  pioas  on  an  e^ht-column  page. 

A  few  of  the  big  by-line  writers  who  contribute  to  this  unparalleled 
newsfeature  service  are  shown  on  these  pages. 

UPI  Newsfeatures  is  just  one  of  many  advantages  of  the  expanding  UPI. 


"^Jiiited 

'Dress 


THE  3  F0R  I  SERVICE 


WORLD  COVERAGE  •  BI8  BY-LINE  FEATURES  •  REGIONAL  NEWS 


JAMES  L.KILGAUEN 


ROBERT  MUSEL 


family  Mev)a 


^  SX®£Ef  tures 

S?®JEATUREs 

_ ^ 
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LOUIS  CASSELS 


DELOS  SMITH 


PATRICIA  McCORMACK 


FAIRCHILD 


news 


Immediately  following  the 
Senate’s  approval  of  Alaska’s  state¬ 
hood,  Donald  L.  Pratt,  West  Coast 
news  director  for  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  left  for  Juneau  to  develop 
spot  news  accounts  on  the 
Alaskan  economy  and  its  poten¬ 
tial.  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  providing 
detailed  reports  on  retailing  and 
manufacturing  phases  of  home 
furnishings,  textiles,  men’s  and 
women’s  apparel,  food  and  elec¬ 
tronics  industries  in  Alaska  for 
all  Fairchild  papers. 


Walter  Farmer,  a  member  of 
Fairchild’s  composing  room  staff, 
retired  at  the  end  of  June  after 
48  years  with  the  company.  Co¬ 
author  of  the  Fairchild  Style  Book, 
with  Bernard  Rachmel,  head  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  copy 
desk,  Mr.  Farmer  contributed 
much  which  related  to  the  proper 
use  of  type  from  the  production 
side. 


Alfred  Cook,  editor  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  made  a  guest 
appearance  last  week  on  KLZ-TV, 
Denver,  on  a  program  devoted  to 
industrial  journalism.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  “Present  and  Future  Role 
of  Business  and  Industrial  Press 
in  Our  Society.” 


Mary  Neale,  London  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
leaves  next  week  for  Italy,  where 
she  will  cover  the  Italian  couture 
openings  scheduled  for  July  17 
to  26.  She  will  then  attend  the 
Paris  fall  showings,  scheduled  to 
start  July  28,  with  the  Paris 
bureau  staff. 


MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine’s  an¬ 
nual  Fact  Book  issue  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  July  25.  It  provides 
retailers  and  manufacturers  with 
the  latest  statistics  about  the  men’s 
wear  business  as  well  as  results  of 
MEN’S  WEL^R’s  Annual  Survey 
of  Operating  Elxperience  of  Men’s 
Wear  Stores. 


Murray  Abbott,  ad  representa¬ 
tive  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAI¬ 
LY,  will  leave  on  a  two-week 
market  trip  starting  July  28.  He 
will  visit  accounts  in  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Columbus, 
Canton,  Akron  and  Cleveland, 
among  other  cities. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


William  C.  Wilson 


Wilson  to  Edit  five  for  the  advertising  depart 

ment. 

Dftlly  in  TcXnS  David  E.  Abeel,  formerly  a 

copy  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Tex.  Record — new  directoi 

William  C.  Wilson,  former  of  University  of  South  Caro- 
sales  manager  cf  International  jjna  news  service.  GEORcr 
News  Service  and  business  rep-  Ureher,  a  1958  graduate  of  the 
resentative  and  foreign  corres-  School  of  Journalism,  has  joineei 
pondcnt  for  Uniteni  Press,  has  news  service  as  an  informa- 
been  named  executive  editor  of  fjon  specialist, 
the  Temple  Telegram  by  Editor- 
Frank  W.  Mayborn. 

Mr.  Mayborn  announced  the 

promotion  of  Harry  Blanding,  ^ 

former  executive  editor  and  22-  *  . 

year  veteran  of  the  staff,  to  as- 
sistant  editor. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  native  Texan, 

was  with  UP  for  13  years  be-  ^  - 

fore  joining  INS  in  1955.  He  i 
worked  on  Texas  dailies  before 
joining  UP  in  1941.  He  spent 
five  years  as  a  war  correspon- 

dent  in  the  Pacific  theater.  '1%  rA  A 


ShtJxhboi^ 


Watford  Reed,  former  night 
editor  of  INS,  Portland,  Ore.  — 
to  assistant  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Oregon  Centennial  Com¬ 
mission. 


Robert  G.  Swan,  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  —  to  form  a  new 
public  relations  department  in 
the  Portland  office  of  the  Rich¬ 
field  Oil  Co. 


Phil  Stoupe,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News  for  six  years  —  to 
the  State  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  for  tourist  pro¬ 
motion. 


ROCHESTER 

iiELPS  PUT- 


Bice  Clemow,  publisher  of 
the  West  Hartford  News  and 
the  East  Hartford  Gazette  — 
elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Editorial  Association. 


TlMESTJNI^ 

humor 

tvieSSAGE- 


•  ^TO  PVJT  iN 
rSJfsHT  REQUIRE 
HIS  FAVORITE 

a-tSich  op  HU. 

A  SERIOUS  t- - 


Robert  Evans,  formerly  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  Hartford  (Cionn.) 
Courant  —  to  news  editor  and 
sportscaster,  WBRY,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 
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Judd  ArneH 


Arnett  Named 
To  Editor’s  Post 


Doris  Fleeson  Will 
Wed  Dan  Kimball 

Washington 

Doris  Fleeson,  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  political  colum¬ 
nist,  and  Dan  Kimball,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  will  be 
married  next  month  at  the  home 
of  a  friend  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  the  second  marriage  for 
both.  Mr.  Kimball,  who  served 
in  President  Truman’s  Cabinet, 
is  president  of  Aerojet-General 
Corporation  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Miss  Fleeson  was  previously 
married  to  John  O’Donnell,  New 
York  News  political  columnist. 

Her  syndicate  said  she  has  no 
present  intention  of  discontinu¬ 
ing  her  column. 

«  «  * 

Donald  Frazier,  Adrian  Tele¬ 
gram  —  elected  chairman  of 
Michigan  Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  succeeding 
Art  Gallagher,  Ann  Arbor 
News. 


Alan  Miller  —  new  reporter 
in  Thomaston  and  Plymouth, 
Conn.,  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can. 


Savannah,  Ga. 

Judd  Arnett  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  SavannaJi  Morn¬ 
ing  News  in  a  transfer  of  as- 
lignments  announced  by  Alvah 
H.  Chapman  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  News-Press, 

Ine. 

Mr.  Arnett  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  over-all  direction  of 
the  news  and  editorial  staff. 

Joeeph  E.  Lambright  is  now  as- 
lociate  editor  and  will  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  editorial 
psge  of  the  Morning  News. 

Mr.  Arnett  came  here  last 
November  from  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 

»here  he  had  been  manager  of 
the  Southern  Suncoast  edition, 

*nd  a  columnist.  He  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  II,  and 
purchased  an  Ohio  weekly  while 
•till  in  service,  operating  it  un¬ 
til  the  spring  of  1950.  Later  he  rr'oted  to  associate  editor, 
owned  and  operated  the  Tuscola 
(Ill.)  Review.  He  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Lambright  joined  the 
sfsff  of  the  Morning  News  as 
»  reporter  in  1939,  and  after 
Krving  with  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  worked  on  papers  in 
Brunswick.  He  returned  to  the 
Homing  News  in  1949,  and  was 
Wmed  managing  editor  in  1952, 

«<litor  in  1955. 

Mr.  Arnett  announced  the 
^motion  of  three  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Hubert  Callaway  was 
osmed  news  editor;  Lee  Banks 
^  promoted  from  city  editor 
TO  magazine  and  feature  editor, 

*®d  Archie  Whitfield  was  ad- 
^ced  from  reporter  to  city 
editor. 


George  Scott,  former  head  of 
the  INS  Portland,  Ore.  bureau 
—  to  vacation  time  reliefer  with 
the  Portland  AP  bureau. 

«  *  « 

Henry  N.  Smith,  formerly 
with  Muir  &  Co.  Advertising, 
New  York  —  to  advertising 
sales  department  of  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

«  *  * 

Floyd  McKay  —  to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Ore.) 
News. 

«  *  « 

Albert  H.  Currey,  newsman 
for  14  years  with  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  —  pro- 


Georgia  Excellence 
Citations  Conferred 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  Rome  News  Tribune  and 
the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
won  the  general  excellence 
awards  in  the  dailies’  class  of 
the  Georgia  Better  Newspaper 
Contests.  Winners  in  the  weekly 
classes  were  the  Lyons  Progress 
and  Dalton  Citizen. 

Other  awards  were:  Editorial 
column  —  Mark  Pace,  Dalton 
Citizen,  and  Leo  Aikman,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution;  community 
service  —  Camilla  Enterprise 
and  Atlanta  Journal;  best  edi¬ 
torial  —  Bulloch  Herald  and 
Rome  News  Tribune;  fearless 
editorial  —  Quitman  Free  Press 
and  Augusta  Herald. 

«  •  * 

David  Ploss,  Hartford  bu- 
r  e  a  u  photographer  -  reporter, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald — resigned  to  free-lance. 

*  *  « 

Dean  Terrill  —  to  the  staff 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Mohler,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press  —  named 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Stellman,  1951  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Montana  State  University 
— managing  editor  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  County  Herald  at  Ft.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Colo. 

«  «  * 

Gene  Perkin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Her¬ 
ald-News — named  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Durango-Cortez  Sun¬ 
day  Herald.  John  W.  Nilsen, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Herald-News,  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Sunday 
Herald. 

«  *  *  ij 

Ron  Gibson,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal — to  the  police 
beat. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Robert  A.  Wright, 
Veteran  Editor,  Dies 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 
Robert  A.  Wright,  92,  retired 
newspaper  editor  who  started 
as  a  printer’s  devil,  died  here 
July  6. 

Mr.  Wright  began  on  the 
a  Chester  (Kas.)  Times  in  1881, 

. June  25.  He  had  when  he  was  16.  He  was  on  the 

been  with  the  S-T  since  1930.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  Topeka  (Kas.)  Capital, 
Emporia  (Kas.)  Republican  ani 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal, 
working  mainly  as  copy  reader. 

I,  he  went  to  the  Da 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  where 
he  served  18  years  as  news  edi¬ 
tor.  He  worked  a  short  time  on 
the  New  York  American  before 
.  *  retiring  from  newspaper  work 

in  1931. 
ter 

hs-  His  survivors  include  three 
sons,  Todd  Wright,  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  former  financial 
91,  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Robert  A.  Wright  Jr, 


Public  Service  Award  OhituarV 

Committee  Named  _  ^  ttt 

Robert  Clement  III,  former 

Augusta,  Me.  governor  of  Vermont  and  former 
A  committee  of  six,  represent-  owner-publisher  of  the  Rutland 
ing  each  of  the  New  England  (yt.)  Herald;  June  26. 
states,  has  been  appointed  to  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

consider  the  first  public  service  Finney  Curran,  47,  city  edi- 
award  to  a  New  England  news-  tor  of  the  morning  Fort  Worth 
paper.  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  of 

The  committee  was  named  by  heart  attack 
Paul  S.  Plumer,  editor  and  gen-  —  ..IL’..  I’, 
eral  manager  of  the  Kennebec  * 

Journal,  president  of  the  New  JOHN  W.  .  . 

England  Associated  Press  News  newspaperman  in  New  York 

Executives  Association. 

The  award  is  to  be  known  as  I;  June  23.  He  iqiq 

ine  award  is  to  oe  no  recently  a  radio  newscaster 

the  Sevellon  Brown  Memorial  Weslaco,  Tex. 

Award.  The  committee  com-  *  *  « 

prises:  Thomas  K.  Brindley,  Blackburn  W.  Johnson 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  former  North  Carolina  r 
News,  chairman;  Richard  Bla-  paperman,  farm  journal  e 
lock,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Her-  public  relations  man,  i 

aW;  Alexander  C.  Walker,  Barre  illness  of  several  moi 

(Vt.)  Times;  Jj,mes  G.  Edward,  j^jy  3^ 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News;  *  *  • 

Warren  F.  Gardner,  Meriden  Sayer  Loyal  Frisbie, 

(Conn.)  Record,  and  Paul  Casa-  president  of  Frisbie  Publishing  News, 

vant,  Biddeford  (Maine)  Jour-  Co.,  in  Bartow,  Fla.,  after  an  an  artist  for  the  Associated 

nal.  illness  of  several  months;  July  Press  in  New  York;  Frederick 

*  m  *  1.  In  1917  he  organized  the  Heizer  Wright,  a  staff  member 

.r,  ,  ,  Southern  Newspaper  Service.  In  of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 

Dan  Hicks  Jr.  —  from  man-  became  editor  of  the  and  a  grandson,  Robert  A 

aging  editor  of  the  semi-wedcly  Arcadia  (Fla.)  DeSoto  County  Wright  3d,  a  member  of  the 
Maryville  (Tenn.)  Enterprise  ^  staff  of  the  New  York  Ttmeg. 


Personals 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Donald  A.  MacDonald,  as¬ 
sistant  Eastern  advertising  sales 
manager.  Wall  Street  Journal 
—  now  Eastern  ad  manager. 


Ben  James,  associate  news 
editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  —  named  president 
of  the  Akron  area  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


G.  Richard  Dew,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  —  elected  president  of  the 
Harrisburg  Trade  Association 
Executives. 


Dies  John  MacCormac,  68, 

Portland,  Ore.  Foreign  Correspondent 
nory,  76,  for  15  MacCormac,  68,  corre- 
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Expanding  Wealth 
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Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kasp  In  touch  with  marksting, 
advsrtiiing,  publiihing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Three  little  future  accountant*  seem  to  be  amazed  at  the 
figures  their  father  is  showing  them  in  the  family  budget.  Their 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Baer,  through  long 


experience,  appear  able  to  take  the  budget  more  in  stride. 
Mr.  Baer  is  an  accountant  in  the  General  Office  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  where  Standard’s  annual  budget  is  prepared. 


Where  does  the  money  go 


Reviewing  family  budgets,  pleasant  or  not,  is  a  task  every 
family  has  to  face  at  some  time.  And  every  business,  too.  In  a 
vWay,  company  finances  are  a  lot  like  personal  financial  problems. 


Companies,  too,  must  watch  the  pennies.  Like  you,  Standard  Oil 
and  its  subsidiary  companies  took  in  a  certain  amount  of  money 
last  year.  And  here’s  what  happened  to  it. 


You  are  welcome  to  a  copy  of  our  32-page  1957  Annual  Report. 

Just  write  to  Standard  Oil  Company,  910  S.  Michigan  Aye.,  Chicago  80,  III. 


facilities  and  to  improve  our  products  and  services  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  depend  on  us  for  petroleum  products. 

5.  Profits  paid  to  owners... 2.3% 

The  balance,  or  2.3%,  went  as  dividends  to  our  148,400  shareholder* 
owners.  Standard  Oil  has  paid  dividends  for  64  consecutive  years.  The 
value  of  dividends  paid  in  1957,  including  a  special  fourth  quarter 
dividend,  was  $2.11  per  share.  We  try  to  pay  share  owners  a  dividend 
equal  in  value  to  approximately  half  of  earnings  each  year,  reinvesting 
the  remainder  for  future  growth  in  the  interest  of  shareholders,  em* 
ployees  and  the  public. 

6.  And  that's  whoro  our  money  went! 

All  the  money  we  took  in  has  been  accounted  for.  At  our  service  sta* 
tions,  our  plans  and  investments  face  the  final  test,  for  our  millions  of 
customers  are  the  bosses.  Through  our  subsidiaries,  we  serve  all 
America.  Our  products  are  sold  in  48  states. 

What  makes  a  company  a  good  citizen?  To  be  a  good  citizen 
a  business  must  be  frank  and  open— with  employees,  stockholders, 
customers,  the  public.  In  advertisements  like  this  during  the  year, 
we  at  Standard  Oil  publish  reports  to  our  neighbors  so  you  will 
know  how  we  work,  something  about  our  Standard  Oil  fhmily, 
where  our  money  goes,  and  the  part  we  play  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  communities  in  which  we  live  and  work. 


1.  Things  we  bought  and  used... 59.5% 

Most  of  the  money  we  took  in  went  for  things  we  had  to  buy,  such  as 
crude  oil,  materials  and  services,  plus  charges  made  for  wear  and  tear. 
These  costs  are  roughly  comparable  to  your  living  expenses.  We  buy 
everything  from  paper  clips  to  structural  steel  from  more  than  32,000 
independent  companies  in  hundreds  of  American  communities.  While 
our  costs  have  skyrocketed  in  the  past  few  years,  prices  of  oil  products 
have  gone  up  only  slightly  in  the  same  period! 

2.  Taxas  paid...  18.7% 

Om  next  biggest  item— even  bigger  than  our  payroll— was  for  taxes, 
including  our  own  taxes,  and  those  we  collect  from  our  customers  for 
national,  state  and  local  governments.  All  together  this  totaled 
$447,048,487.  And  that  figure  does  not  include  the  many  ’’hidden” 
taxes  everyone  pays! 

3.  Wages,  salaries,  benefits...  15.5% 

Then  there  were  wages,  salaries  and  benefits  for  our  49,680  employees. 
Standard  Oil  employees  enjoy  one  of  the  most  progressive  benefit  pro* 
grams  in  any  industry.  Back  in  1903,  when  retirement  plans  were  vir¬ 
tually  unheard  of  in  industry.  Standard  Oil  started  its  retirement  plan. 
It  was  among  the  first  industrial  companies  in  America  to  do  this. 

4.  Profits  used  for  Improvement... 4.0% 

After  all  costs  of  doing  business  were  taken  care  of,  6.3%  was  left.  This 
is  profit.  Wb  used  part  of  this,  or  4.0%  of  our  total  income,  to  expand 


THS  SION  OF  PROORES8, 
THROUGH  RBSHARCH 
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MOTOR  CONTROL 


New  Cutler- Hammer  D-c  Press  Drives  an 


Control  set  new  standards  in  operational 


efficiency  and  dependability 


New  Cutler- Hammer  D-c  Webmaster  Unit  Press  Drive 
provides  complete  unitization  and  coordination 


Those  who  have  seen  the  new  Cutler-Hammer  D-c 
Webmaster  in  action  are  saying,  ''This  is  by  far  the  most 
marvelous  unit  press  drive  in  the  market  today,”  and 
you’ll  say  so,  too,  when  you  compare  its  many  out¬ 
standing  features  with  any  other  drive  system.  Every 
Webmaster  unit  has  its  own  source  of  power,  its  own 
heavy-duty  silicon  rectifiers  which  provide  the  D-c  cur¬ 
rent  for  the  drive  motor,  and  its  own  trouble-free  mag¬ 
netic  amplifier  type  control  all  enclosed  in  a  heavy  gauge 
steel  cabinet.  Each  Webmaster  Unit  is  completely  in¬ 
dependent,  and  yet  any  combination  of  units  can  be 
grouped  to  meet  changing  make-up  requirements  by 
simply  setting  handy  selector  switches;  the  combined 
units  then  operate  in  perfect  synchronization.  Other 
outstanding  features  include  infinitely  variable  speed 
control  of  the  D-c  drive  motors  from  threading  to  run¬ 
ning  speed  . . .  "trip-locators”  which  automatically  pin¬ 
point  situations  needing  attention  .  .  .  static  control 
components  that  outlast  all  others  and  are  easily  serv¬ 
iced  without  specially  trained  personnel.  Write  today 
for  detailed  information  on  the  world’s  newest  and 
finest  unit  press  drive  system  .  .  .  the  Cutler-Hammer 
D-c  Webmaster. 


For  the  very  latest  in  D-e  unit  press  drives  and  coo- 
trol,  it's  the  all  new  Cutler-Hammer  D-c  Webmosfof. 
Every  unit  is  completely  independent  and  yet  any 
number  of  units  con  be  grouped  according  to  Hm 
make-up  requirements  by  simply  setting  handy  so- 
lector  switches. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


1223  St.  Pa«l  Ave. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wltcousie 


i 


al 
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provides  ultra-smooth  press  performance 
at  the  Beloit  Daily  News 


Here’s  important  news  for  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  engineers  . . .  the  all  new  Cutler- 
Hammer  D-c  Group  Drive  and  Control  is 
setting  new  records  for  performance  and  econ¬ 
omy  at  the  Beloit  Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  This  revolutionary  drive  system  uses  the 


‘We  are  proud  to  have  industry's 
first  magnetic  amplifier  type  D-c 
drive  on  our  new  press  installation. 
The  pressmen  and  I  are  very 
pleased  with  its  performance.' 

W.  A.  Strong,  Publisher,  4 
Beloit  Daily  News. 


commercially  available  A-c  power,  converting 
it  to  D-c  with  heavy-duty  silicon  rectifiers 
which  require  no  special  cooling  or  attention. 
The  6  unit— 1  folder  press  is  driven  by  two 
75  hp  D-c  motors  and  the  pressmen  report 
excellent  speed  control  all  the  way  from  thread¬ 
ing  speed  to  top  running  speed  (40,000  iph). 
By  comparison  there’s  nothing  on  the  market 
to  equal  this  new  Cutler-Hammer  D-c  Group 
Drive  and  Control  in  performance,  economy, 
and  dependable  operation.  Cutler-Hammer 
D-c  Group  Drives  are  available  in  all  sizes 
through  100  hp.  Be  sure  you  have  all  the 
facts  before  installing  new  presses  or  remodeling 
existing  facilities.  Write  today. 


The  new  Cutler-Hammer  magnetic  amplifier  type,  adjustable 
speed,  D-c  Group  Drive  and  Control  provides  smooth, 
trouble-free  press  performance,  and  improved  efficiency. 


Now  in  daily  operation — the  new  6  unit — 1  folder  press 
at  the  Beloit  Daily  News  is  equipped  with  the  all  new 
Cutler-Hammer  D-c  Group  Drive. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Bit  of  What’s  New 
Over  at  UPI  Photos 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  executive 
photo  editor  of  UPI  Photos,  re¬ 
signedly  accepted  the  sticky 
heat  as  he  sat  in  shirtsleeved 
informality  in  his  office  explain¬ 
ing  what’s  new  in  his  shop. 

“The  joining  of  United  Press 
and  International  will  make 
UPI  Photos  a  more  powerful 
picture-servicing  organization,” 
he  said.  “For  one  thing  we  have 
new  sources  for  supply  of  photos 
all  around  the  world.” 

What  are  these  sources,  Hal? 

“Well,”  he  said,  “we  have 
some  fonner  INP  clients,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Hearst  papers,  and 
we  have  also  taken  over  many 
foreign  clients  and  sources  of 
pictures  abroad,  not  to  mention 
several  stringers  over  there.” 

What  about  the  people  you’ve 
taken  on  in  this  country? 

“As  you  know,”  he  said,  “Ed 
Stein  (ex-INP  editor)  is  UPI 
Photos  associate  editor.  Maurice 
Johnson,  former  INP  bureau 
chief  in  Washington,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  George  Gay- 
lin  there,  and  Dewey  Frezzolini, 
INP  soundphoto  engineer,  is 
now  an  assistant  engineer  here. 

“Then  we  added  a  photog¬ 
rapher  in  Paris.  His  name’s 
Rene  Jarland.  Why  haven’t  we 
added  more  photographers?  The 
reason  is  that  UPN  had  a  suf¬ 


Hal  Blumenfeld 


ficient  staff  as  it  was.  There 
just  isn’t  any  place  to  put 
them.”  (The  name  of  Dick 
Sarno  also  came  up.  Dick  re¬ 
ports  he  has  several  possible 
photo  positions  with  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

“We’re  still  in  a  state  of 
flux.  All  I  can  say  at  present  is 
that  if  we  do  take  on  any  more 
photographers,  we’ll  probably 
expand  out  of  town,  not  in  New 
York. 

“At  any  rate,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  a  program  initiated 
several  years  ago.  This  program 
includes  the  elimination  when¬ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  of  the  rtewspaper  and  advertising  fields 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  ..  . 
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ever  possible  of  dull,  routine 
picture  cliches.  We  will  go  on 
looking  for  the  significant  news 
pictures  and  keep  on  with  the 
use  of  new  camera  equipment 
and  new  shooting  techniques  to 
produce  pictures  with  news¬ 
worthy,  story-telling  signific¬ 
ance.  We  want  pictures  that 
are  more  attractive  to  editors 
and  readers. 

“Let  me  put  it  this  way. 

United  Press,  through  its  re¬ 
search  and  testing  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  on  actual  assignments,  has 
been  the  leader  in  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  photojournalism.  This 
research  and  testing  will  con¬ 
tinue  unabated,  on  a  larger 

scale.” 

e  *  * 

Sonnee  Speaks 

Sonnee  Gottlieb,  former  INP 
Philadelphia  bureau  chief  who 
covered  some  of  the  biggest 
stories,  has  been  luckier  than 
most  of  his  colleagues.  He’s  been 
hired  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

But  he’s  not  forgotten  his 

friends.  His  heart’s  still  with 
them.  In  a  note  here,  Sonnee 
writes : 

“It’s  a  shame  that  such  ter¬ 
rific  talent  as  Herb  Scharfman, 
one  of  Hearst’s  No.  1  sports 
photographers,  and  Sammy 
Schulman  and  Sammy  Goldstein 
and  Arnold  Sachs  and  Jim 
Mahan  and  Arthur  Sasse,  and 
many  others  who  were  first- 
prize  winners  year  after  year, 
are  out  in  the  cold.  It’s  terrible 
to  see  all  those  valuable  years 
go  to  waste.” 

All’s  not  wasted,  Sonnee. 
Here’s  the  personnel  score  sheet 
so  far,  determined  this  week  by 
phone  calls  and  a  talk  with 
Cavio  F.  Sileo,  who  for  more 
than  30  years  was  INP  assign¬ 
ment  editor.  Cav  is  now  assign¬ 
ment  editor  with  Aviation  News 
Pictures,  Idlewild  Airport,  New 
York. 

Scharfman  .  .  .  not  located. 

Schulman  .  .  .  not  located. 

Goldstein  .  .  .  freelancing. 

Sachs  . . .  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

Mahan  .  .  .  not  located. 

Sasse  .  .  .  not  located. 

Frank  Jurkoski  .  .  .  New 
York  Journal- American. 

Frank  Mastro  . . .  Summer  re¬ 
placement,  New  York  Post. 

Hans  Reinhart  .  .  .  not  lo¬ 
cated. 

*  *  * 

Keep  Abreast 

A  picture  executive  tells  this 
story  about  a  veteran,  unem¬ 
ployed  photographer: 

“The  guy  is  a  good  camera¬ 
man,  so,  when  he  lost  his  job,  I 
referred  him  to  one  of  our  high- 
class  clients. 

“The  client  wanted  someone 


to  go  abroad  for  an  assignment 
taking  at  least  six  months.  The 
deal  was  that  the  photographer 
could  take  his  wife  along,  tQ 
expenses  would  be  paid  and  the 
guy  would  clear  about  $100  t 
week. 

“Well,  he  was  turned  down  by 
the  client  after  an  interview 
because  the  client  felt  all  he 
could  do  was  set  up  a  picttue, 
that  he  wasn’t  a  reporter  wift 
a  camera,  that  scoffed  at  35  nun 
photography,  and  so  on. 

“The  moral  of  the  story  seems 
to  be  that  you’ve  got  to  keep 
abreast  of  modem  photojour¬ 
nalism.  The  new  techniques  are 
here  to  stay.” 

Picture  Judge 
At  Fol  Center 

Columbia,  Ho. 

The  first  judge  in  Missouri  to 
open  his  court  to  cameramen 
was  the  first  official  visitor  to 
the  new  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Circuit  Judge  Sam  C.  Blair  of 
Jefferson  City,  brother  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Gov.  James  T.  Blair,  visit¬ 
ed  the  Center  to  present  Dr. 
Paul  L.  Fisher,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism  and  director 
of  the  Center,  a  film  record  of  a 
recent  murder  trial  in  his  court 
The  film  was  shot  by  Phil  Berk 
and  Dan  Crossland  of  KOMIJ- 
TV. 

Presenting  the  film  to  the 
Center,  Judge  Blair  said: 

“Courts  and  cameras  are  com¬ 
patible.  All  communication! 
media  have  a  right  to  attend 
court  hearings  as  an  aid  to  the 
people  in  their  effort  to  learn,  to 
hear  and  to  see.  The  only  re¬ 
striction  should  be  that  of 
proper  decorum.” 

Establishment  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Center  is  a  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  School  of  Journalism’! 
Golden  Anniversary  Celebration. 


School  Bell  Awards 

The  Associated  Press,  the 
New  York  Times  and  Panit 
have  been  given  1958  School 
Bell  Awards  of  the  Nati<m*l 
Education  Association  “for  di*- 
tinguished  service  in  the  inter 
pretation  of  education.” 

• 

Minimum  to  $118 

Richmond,  Va 
The  Richmond  Newspaper 
Guild  has  signed  a  new  one-ye»r 
contract  with  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  The  contract  boosts 
the  top  minimum  for  six-ye»r 
newsmen  from  $115  to  $118  * 
week.  Raises  averagred  $2.50  s 
week. 
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PACKAGE  OF 
KODAK 
RESEARCH 
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You  get  the  best  from  any  Kodak  film  or  paper  when  you  use  the  Kodak  Prepared 
Chemicals  recommended  for  it.  They  are  made  together  to  work  together. 

During  research  and  development,  new  films,  new  papers  are  tested  and  balanced 
with  specific  Kodak  Prepared  Chemicals.  Then,  this  ideal  balance  of  sensitized  ma¬ 
terial  and  matching  chemicals  is  carefully  maintained  by  Kodak  quality  control. 

Your  dealer  carries  these  genuine  Kodak  Prepared  Chemicals  packaged  in  conven¬ 
ient  quantities,  to  save  you  time  and  money.  Always  dependable,  pure,  uniform. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Banish  these  problems  with  an  INTERTYPE  MIXER 


BOSTON,  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND,  LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IN  CANADA;  TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY  LTD.,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL, 

WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER,  HALIFAX 

Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark  Set  In  Futura  famity 


If  you  are  trying  to  set  complex  mixed  compo¬ 
sition  on  on  old  straight  matter  machine  and 
"cutting  in"  by  hand,  you  can’t  compete. .. 
because  it  takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much. 

New  Intertype  Mixers  have  the  versatility  and 
efficiency  to  cope  with  the  most  complex  com¬ 
position.  These  modern  machines  set  type  from 
5  point  through  60  point,  can  mix  as  many  as 
six  different  faces  in  a  line  at  keyboard  speed. 
An  Intertype  Mixer  shifts  magazines  by  power 
and  sets  white  space  automatically.  When 
equipped  with  a  Six-Mold  Disk,  you  get  50% 
more  mold  capacity,  mold  liner  changes  are 
eliminated  and  you  have  the  advantage  of 
maximum  overhang  casting. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Horris-lntortypo  Corporation 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

_ _ _ _ _ SECTION 


$8,000,000  PRINTING  PLANT  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  now  in 
operation,  after  two  years  of  construction  and  half  a  dozen  years  of 
planning  and  engineering.  It  contains  185,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  structure,  alongside  a  spur  of  the  New  York  Thruway,  rests 
on  H-shaped  steel  piles  driven  45  to  50  feet  to  bedrock. 


^ - 

.Premelt  System 
Reduces  Stereo 
Manual  Labor 

Beyirting  on  installations  at 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
Miami  News  plants,  J.  R.  Riley 
of  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Baltimore,  told  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  about 
pre-melt  systems  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  operation: 

The  stereotype  premelt  or 
molten  storage  system  provides 
a  major  step  toward  complete 
automation  in  metal  handling. 
Until  recently,  means  had  been 
provided  to  automatically  cast 
plates  and  to  deliver  and  return 
them  from  presses.  Upon  return 
of  plates  however,  valuable  floor 
area  was  needed  for  temporary 
storage  and  labor  was  required 
for  both  handling  to  storage  and 
rehandling  to  casting  pots. 

The  premelt  system  modern¬ 
izes  this  phase  of  operation  by 
releasing  excessive  storage 
space  for  other  production  use 
and  relieving  operators  of  man¬ 
ual  handling  of  dead  plates. 

In  addition,  other  signiflcant 
advantages  are  gained.  All 
metal,  originally  stored  as  dead 
plates  for  use  as  required,  is 
held  in  molten  storage  at  cast¬ 
ing  temperature  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  automatic  delivery  to  cast¬ 
ing  pots.  Casting  pots  assume 
role  of  holding  pots  only,  with 
full  level  of  metal  and  constant 
temperature  condition  regard¬ 
less  of  casting  rate  demands. 

Casting  pot  size  can  be  re¬ 
duced — as  an  example,  for  two 
automatics  rated  4  plates  per 
minute — a  6  ton  pot  can  be  used 
with  connected  heat  input  of 
only  35,000  BTU/hr. 

Fully  Automatic 

Fully  automatic  operation  is 
accomplished,  from  dead  plate 
return  conveyor  or  carrier  to 
mating  machine. 

i  The  premelt  system  available 
I  from  the  Kennp  (^.  consists  of  a 
complete  package  or  any  portion 
thereof,  designed  and  fabri¬ 
cated,  assembled  and  shipped 
ready  to  place  in  position  in 
cnatomers  plant  and  commence 
operation.  Individual  installa¬ 
tions  are  completely  studied  so 
that  final  arrangement  meets 
^th  existing  equipment  instal¬ 
lation. 

Components  available  to  make 
op  the  system  consist  of : 

!•  Dead  plate  loader  conveyor 
or  chute  to  suit  present  return 
®eans. 

2.  Immersion  heated  premelt 
'ornace,  gas  or  electric  fired. 

«•  Furnace  hood. 


4.  Molten  metal  pumps  for 
transfer  of  metal  to  casting 
pots. 

5.  Transfer  pipes  complete 
with  controlled  heaters  and  in¬ 
sulation. 

6.  Complete  temperature, 
overtemperature,  and  metal 
level  controls  and  interlock  con¬ 
trols  for  conveyor  feeds  and  re¬ 
duced  wattage  demand  during 
press  run. 

7.  Complete  engineering  of 
installation  arrangement. 

Premelt  furnace  is  available 
in  size  range  of  from  15  to  50 
ton  usable  storage  or  draw  down 
capacity.  Hood  is  fabricated 
with  openings  as  required  to 
suit  individual  plant  layout  of 
appurtenances.  Furnace  and 
hood  are  factory  assembled  with 


all  piping  and  wiring  completed 
to  single  utilities  connection. 
Completely  insulated  setting  is 
part  of  furnace  assembly. 

Pumps  and  transfer  lines  are 
sized  for  installation  capacity 
requirements.  All  electrical  or 
piping  specialties  are  a  portion 
of  accessory  group  included  as 
required.  Only  standard  fittings 
are  required  to  complete  instal¬ 
lation. 

Site  for  Building 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

The  Gallup  Independent  has 
acquired  a  site  on  which  a  new 
plant  conforming  to  pueblo 
architectural  lines  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  A  new  tubular  16-page 
rotary  press  has  been  ordered. 


No  Metal  Pot 
Is  Required  with 
Type  Material 

A  new  material  called  Jetype 
to  replace  lead  alloy  type  metal 
was  introduced  at  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  by 
Rudge  Associates,  Ind.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  material 
has  been  cast  in  display  slug 
composition. 

A  new  machine  for  casting 
display  type  is  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  and  will  be  put  on  the 
market  soon.  Because  of  the 
new  material’s  properties,  it  can 
be  cast  in  large  sizes  up  to  216 
point  in  the  new  machine.  The 
machine  will  have  a  maximum 
slug  length  of  48  picas. 

Jetype  Metal  is  rigid,  yet  has 
only  one  fourth  the  weight  of 
type  metal.  It  is  extremely 
tough  and  stands  up  under 
molding  pressure  and  long  press 
runs.  Because  of  a  strong  affin¬ 
ity  for  ink  and  a  perfectly- 
molded  type  face,  the  material 
makes  practically  perfect  re¬ 
production  proofs  with  little  or 
no  makeready  even  from  the 
largest  sizes.  No  burnishing  is 
required.  The  face  is  clean, 
edges  sharp  and  durable. 

No  molten  metal  pot  is  used. 
The  material  is  put  in  a  hopper 
in  granular  form  and  then  is 
injected  by  a  hydraulic  ram  at 
a  temperature  of  350°  F.  at  high 
pressure.  The  material  is  re¬ 
usable  by  grinding  into  the  or¬ 
iginal  pellet  form,  and  there  is 
no  loss  by  oxidation.  It  is  not 
affected  by  t3T)e  washes  and 
when  melted  gives  off  no  fumes. 

Jetype  metal  can  also  be  used 
in  typesetting  machines  when 
the  present  crucible  is  replaced 
with  a  conversion  unit.  Speed 
of  the  machine  can  then  be  in¬ 
creased  without  the  problem  of 
back  squirts,  dressing  or  high 
heat. 

• 

Black  Assigned 

Ben  H.  Black  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Midwestern  Dis¬ 
trict  office  of  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany  at  Chicago,  replacing 
Amos  G.  Hoffman  who  returns 
to  the  headquarters  staff.  Mr. 
Black  had  worked  as  a  news¬ 
paper  printer  for  some  years 
before  joining  the  Intertype  or¬ 
ganization  in  1939. 
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AUTOMATIC  •quipmant  it  a  featura  of  tha  ttaraofypa  shop  in  tha 
Buffalo  Newt'  plant.  Conveyor  raturnt  utad  platat  to  a  central  malting 
pot  of  22-ton  capacity  which  it  gat-heated.  Two  nine-ton  alactric- 
ally-haatad  pott  flanked  the  main  one  and  molten  metal  it  drawn  from 
theta. 
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Plant  ♦  Equipment 

TIPS  AND  CHIPS 

from  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  Talks 


Polaroid  Aids  Photon 

Need  for  fast  processing  of 
negatives  and  other  material  in 
the  photocomposition  field  has 
set  the  Polaroid  technicians  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  Photon 
engineers  on  a  new  device.  The 
principle  of  its  operation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Polaroid- 
Land  camera  —  a  print  in  a 
minute.  In  this  case  the  print 
could  be  page  size. 

m  *  * 

Darkroom  Equipment 

To  round  out  a  line  of  equip¬ 
ment  suitable  for  “cold  type” 
operations,  Lanston  Monotype 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  has  gone 
into  production  of  darkroom 

sinks,  makeup  tables,  etc.  They 
are  offered  not  only  for  en¬ 

gravers’  use  in  association  with 
Monophoto  film  output  but  for 
camera  laboratories  as  well. 

m  *  * 

Hand-Scraping  Preferred 

With  121  linecasting  machines 
in  its  composing  room,  does 
the  New  York  Times  use  any 
of  the  new  machines  for  clean¬ 
ing  space  bands?  Chief  Ma¬ 
chinist  Henry  Reichert  said,  “we 
have  one  of  these  machines  be¬ 
cause  we’re  always  trying  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  but  we 
still  hand-scrape  the  space  bands 
and  use  the  machine  only  for 
lubrication.” 

The  Times  has  27  machinists 
on  three  shifts.  Ninety  of  the 
linecasters  are  on  news  and  clas¬ 
sified.  A  requisition  form  is  used 
by  operators  to  replenish  mat¬ 
rices.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Reichert 
explained,  the  storage  bins  of 
mats  is  kept  filled. 


Use  for  Silicone  Oil 

Some  maintenance  tips  from 
the  New  York  Times’  chief  ma¬ 
chinist:  A  custom  grinding  tool 
made  by  Hamco,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  keeps  saw  blades  in  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Times  has  42  floor 
saws  in  the  composing  room.  A 
little  dab  of  silicone  oil  (Dow 
compound  No.  7  is  the  same 
thing)  applied  to  new  plungers 
reduces  adhesion  of  dross  and 
metal  on  pot  plungers. 

«  *  « 

Overhanging  Slugs 

I.  W.  Garrott,  Tulsa  World 
and  Tribune  machinist,  advises: 
Keeping  metal  at  535-550  degree 
temperature  will  eliminate  most 
of  the  trouble  in  ejection  of 
overhanging  slugs. 

Substitution  of  sponge  rubber 
for  a  bronze  spring  in  the  cast¬ 
ing  mechanism  has  solved  thd- 
problem,  too,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune  Review  on  use 
of  a  Mohr  product. 

«  *  * 

.Snubber  Device 

Intertype  engineers  are  work¬ 
ing  to  perfect  a  latch  snubber 
device  for  the  assembling  eleva¬ 
tor  on  TTS-equipped  machines 
to  eliminate  breakage  of  the  arm 
due  to  sharp  rebound. 

*  *  « 

Cleanup  Problem 

Machinists  are  looking  for  a 
mechanical  solution  to  the  job 
of  blowing  metal  remnants  from 
saws,  plungers,  etc.  Use  of  air 
pressure  stirs  up  dirt  that  gets 
into  the  magazines.  A  heavy- 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 
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duty  vacuum  machine  is  imprac¬ 
tical  ;  the  accumulation  of  metal 
makes  it  too  heavy  to  handle. 

«  *  « 

Premium  Ink  Mileage 

Conference  was  told  that  Lo- 
Mist  ink  gives  the  same  mile¬ 
age  as  other  news  inks  but  it’s 
premium-priced.  Donald  New- 
house,  Portland  Oregonian,  ques¬ 
tioned  whether,  in  eliminating 
ink  mist,  use  of  new  ink  would 
prove  much  more  expensive  due 
to  loss  of  mileage. 

*  *  » 

Counter  Progress  Report 

The  RCA  counter  under  field 
tests  at  the  Detroit  News  gives 
a  predetermined  count  on  the 
conveyor,  but  Robert  C.  Nelson, 
mechanical  superintendent,  said 
it’s  a  forerunner  to  a  stacker- 
counter  mechanism  which  would 
be  an  invaluable  aid.  On  the 
conveyor  the  counter  runs  into 
errors  when  the  paper  is  small 
and  spacing  between  copies  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  RCA  has 
given  promise  of  a  completely 
programmed  stacker  counter 
within  the  next  two  years,  Mr. 
Nelson  reported.  Meanwhile, 
Goss  engineers  are  working  on 
a  photoelectric  counter  that  is 
activated  by  the  shadow  at  the 
half-page  fold.  In  tests  at  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  it  has  kept  an 
accurate  count  of  16-page  tab¬ 
loid  papers  as  well  as  fat  ones. 
The  real  “bug”  in  counter  me¬ 
chanisms  is  the  checkup  —  how 
do  you  verify  the  count  unless 
you  hand-count  every  bundle? 
The  count  at  the  press  folder 
isn’t  always  correct  and  the 
count  at  the  loading  dock  is 
subject  to  variations.  However, 
all  agreed  that  a  foolproof 
count  would  be  a  godsend  in 
keeping  track  of  hundreds  of 
copies  that  now  “disappear”  in 
many  channels  of  distribution. 
•  ♦  * 

Ink  Samples  Tested 

ANPA  Research  Institute’s 
laboratory  at  Easton  is  receiv¬ 
ing  samples  of  ink  from  10 
newspapers  each  month  for 
analysis.  So  far  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  printing  qualities  has 
shown  up  in  25  standard  inks. 
Some  is  due  to  equipment,  some 
to  the  properties  in  the  ink.  For 
the  most  part,  lab  says,  ink 
makers  have  good  controls. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fener  .4rtists,  More  Work 

Eighteen  years  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Andrew  Ragona  of  the 
production  staff.  New  York 
Times  employed  25  artists  to 
prepare  celluloid  masks  for  half¬ 
tone  drop-outs.  Use  of  the  Kro- 
molite  automatic  highlight  proc¬ 
ess,  employing  chemicals,  has 
not  only  given  the  artist  abso¬ 


lute  control  over  the  highlighti  * 
but  has  reduced  the  force  to 
three  masking  artists  who  tun 
out  five  times  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  larger  staff, 
And  today’s  jobs  are  much  mon 
complicated,  Mr.  Ragona  said 
e  *  * 

Royalties  Aid  Research 

Newspaper  installations  of 
the  Dow  fast-etch  process  «■ 
suit  in  some  of  the  royalty  pay¬ 
ments  going  to  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  Frank  Stan- 
czak  reported.  The  ANPA  lab 
worked  with  DOW  in  perfect¬ 
ing  the  process.  The  royalty 
paid  by  newspaper  users  it 
lower  than  that  assessed  against 
other  users.  The  big  switch  nov 
is  on  from  magnesium  to  zinc, 
with  development  of  special 
etching  baths  and  new  zinc 
alloys. 

•  «  « 

Plastic  Plates 

Announcement  that  duPont’s 
photopolymer  printing  plate 
won’t  be  ready  for  general  use 
until  late  in  1960,  with  a  field 
test  on  ROP  color  coming  up 
soon  on  a  major  newspaper, 
brought  out  the  news  that 
ANPA’s  laboratory  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  Eastman  Kodak’s 
plastic  relief  printing  plate  that 
is  processed  entirely  photogra¬ 
phically  in  30  minutes. 

*  *  * 

.4bout  Picas  and  Inches 

Frank  Stolz  of  BBDO  adver¬ 
tising  agency  hsis  a  word  or  two 
about  lack  of  standardizatko 
in  column  widths,  page  depths, 
etc.  His  main  gripe  was  against 
newspapers  that  announce 
change  to  11-pica  column  widtii 
then  proceed  to  define  multiple 
column  widths  in  inches  or,  as 
one  did,  gave  the  measurement 
down  to  10/thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Don’t  forget,  he  said,  that 
a  lot  of  advertisers’  money  is 
being  spent  on  production  costs 
to  prepare  materials  required 
by  variations  in  sizes.  This 
money  would  otherwise  go  to  ex¬ 
panding  the  space  or  schedule. 
Harry  Eybers,  Washington  Pott 
and  Times  Herald,  said  he  hoped 
the  production  people  would 
stick  to  the  point-and-pica  meas¬ 
urement  system. 


Home  for  Daily 

Americus,  Ga, 
Times-Recorder  Co.,  Inc.  has 
purchased  a  one-story  brick 
building  as  the  future  home  of 
the  Americus  Times-Reeordtt- 
James  R.  Blair,  president  of  the  - 
publishing  company,  said  the 
building  will  be  remodeled.  B  ? 
contains  twice  the  floor  ar®* 
of  the  newspaper’s  present 
home. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Bottom  Wrapper 
Feeder  Utilizes 
Unused  Sections 

An  automatic  bottom-wrapper 
feeding  mechanism  for  news¬ 
papers  was  described  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
by  Lou  Fallon  of  Wiretyer 
Corp.,  East  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  ABW  Feeder  is  a  short 
section  of  a  mailroom  feeder- 
conveyor  combined  with  a  wrap¬ 
per  storage  hopper  and  a 
powered  feed  newspapers  as  the 
stack  moves  along  the  conveyor. 

The  ABW  Feeder  utilizes 
newspaper  sections  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  wrapper.  These  sections, 
composed  of  any  number  of 
pages,  are  placed  in  the  wrapper 
storage  hopper  which  is  located 
under  the  conveyor. 

The  stocks  of  newspapers  are 
prepared  in  a  conventional  man¬ 
ner  at  the  press  delivery.  The 
united  stack  is  then  placed  on  a 
conveyor  leading  to  the  bundle 
tying  operation. 

As  the  stack  moves  over  the 
conveyor,  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  ABW  Feeder,  a 
switch  is  operated  which  actu¬ 
ates  the  wrapper  feed  mechan¬ 
ism,  Automatically,  a  section 
of  newspapers  is  removed  from 
the  wrapper  storage  supply. 
The  section  is  powerfed  through 
a  slot  in  the  conveyor  bed.  The 
Rapper  feed  is  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  arrival  of  the 
stack  of  newspapers  so  that  the 
stack  is  properly  located  on  top 
of  the  under-wrapper. 

The  wrapper-stack  continues 
its  progress  along  the  conveyor 
to  the  bundle  tying  operation. 

Its  Capacity 

The  wrapper  storage  hopper 
has  the  capacity  to  hold  a  41" 
•twk  of  newspaper  sections. 
The  actual  number  of  wrappers 
^11  depend  on  the  number  of 
pages  per  sections  which  is 
Med.  For  example,  1600  sec- 
8  sheets  per  section,  may 
M  loaded  into  the  storage  hop- 

,  The  ABW  Feeder  is  limited 
in  speed  only  by  the  rate  at 
which  stacks  can  be  conveyed. 
At  a  conveyor  speed  of  60  feet 
minute,  40  stacks  can  be 

toderwrapped”  per  minute.  A 

butt-to-butt”  flow  of  stacks 
®an  be  handled. 

The  ABW  Feeder  incorpor¬ 
ates  these  features: 

It  is  a  self-contained  conveyor 
auction  which  may  be  powered 
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by  an  integral  motor  or  from  an 
adjacent  conveyor  unit. 

It  may  be  used  as  a  conveyor 
only,  if  desired.  It  may  be  po¬ 
sitioned  at  either  end  or  any¬ 
where  along  the  length  of  a 
feeder-conveyor. 

It  can  utilize  returned  or  un¬ 
used  sections  of  newspapers 
(standard  or  tabloid)  or  cut 
sheets  of  Kraft  paper  as  the 
underwrapper  material. 

It  can  feed  thick  or  thin  sec¬ 
tions  without  adjustment. 

The  wrapper  storage  hopper 
is  pivoted  out  from  underneath 
the  conveyor  to  permit  easy  re¬ 
plenishment  of  the  wrapper 
supply, 

A  rugged  heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction  is  used  throughout. 
The  structure  is  a  6"  x  8.2  lb. 
channel,  electro-welded,  sup¬ 
ported  on  2"  dia.  tubular  steel 
stands.  Antifriction  ball  bear¬ 
ings  are  standard. 


The  ABW  Feeder  may  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  other  standard  or 
special  components  to  meet  lo¬ 
cal  requirements. 

Steel  work  tables,  fixed  or 
hinged,  may  be  attached  to 
either  side. 

A  Bundle  starter  section, 
manual  or  automatic,  may  be 
incorporated  at  the  infeed  end. 

A  hinged,  counter-weighted 
power-driven  Access  Gate  may 
be  integrated  with  the  out-feed 
end. 

It  may  be  used  with  any  type 
of  tying  equipment:  manual, 
semi-automatic  or  fully  auto¬ 
matic  types. 

To  install  the  ABW  Feeder 
the  legs  are  suitably  anchored 
to  the  floor.  Electrical  and 
pneumatic  connections  are 
made. 

If  drive  power  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  an  adjacent  con¬ 


veyor,  a  sprocket-chain  installa¬ 
tion  is  reciuired. 

If  an  integral  motor  is  used, 
a  %  HP,  hollow  shaft,  totally 
enclosed,  gear  head  motor^  is 
furnish^  to  suit  local  electrical 
services. 

The  unit  requires  a  supply 
of  compressed  air  at  40  psi, 
minimum.  Approximately  1  cu. 
ft./min.  is  consumed  imder  full 
operating  conditions.  The  air 
supply  line  is  a  %"  diameter 
pipe.  ' 


TTS  Fonts  Listed 

A  new  listing  of  Intertype 
faces  designed  for  TTS  opera¬ 
tion  is  available  from  the  Inter¬ 
type  Company.  Listed  are  52 
fonts  of  Imperial,  Regal,  Ideal, 
Futura,  Rex  and  Regent  in  sizes 
from  5%  through  10  point. 


A 

CHECK 

LIST 


QUADDER 


Double  Speed  Measure  Control 
New  Vise  Jaws  and  Blodcs 

Automatic  Line  Stop  Return  and  Cover 

One-Piece  Assembling  Elevator  Cate 
with  Friction  Rail 

New  Vise  Loddng  Studs 
Electro  Pump  Stop  Safety 

rrx^  “No-Set”  Delivery  Slide 

with  Improved  Long  Finger  Blodt 

1/4“"*  Hardened  Improved  Assembler  Slide  and  Brake 

rrn^  Adjustable  Vise  Locking  Screws 
with  Replaceable  Tips 


SELECTRO-MATIC  HAS  THEM  ALL. 

Yes,  you  get  all  these  extras  at  the  price  of  a  standard 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder.  But  that’s  not  all ...  in 
addition  to  the  finest  quadding  mechanism,  when 
you  install  Selectro-Matic  Quadders  on  your  line  casting 
equipment,  you  receive  hydraulic  actuation,  push 
button  controls  and  automatic  quadding  of  short  lines. 
To  this  add  ultra  simplicity  of  operation  and  8-hour 
installation  and  you  can  understand  why  there  are  so 
many  enthusiastic  Star  Quadder  users. 

If  any  machine  in  your  shop  handles  an  average  of 
2  hours  a  day  of  quadded  composition,  it  should  be 
equipped  with  a  Star  Quadder ...  and  it  will  pay  for  itself, 
in  saving  of  production  time,  in  about  a  year. 


Write  toda^  for  aUal  of  Star 
Quadder  ueen  and  full  de-  . 
tails  about  the  troiMe-free  L 
Selectro-Matic  Quadder. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKfNSACK,  N.  J. 
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Glass  Fiber  Mat  Proves  Value 
In  Achieving  Quality  ROP  Color 


Development  of  a  dimension- 
ally  stable  newspaper  mat  for 
quality  ROP  color  reproduction 
has  been  announced  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Speaking  before  the  ANPA 
mechanical  conference,  E.  T. 
Giannoni,  superintendent  of  the 
Tribune’s  stereotype  d;part- 
ment,  reported  on  five  yeiirs  of 
successful  field  testing  the  paper 
recently  completed  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Color  Production  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Burgess  Mat  Company. 

Mr.  Giannoni  said  that  most 
of  the  Tribune’s  full  page  four- 
color  reproductions  during  the 
past  three  months  have  been 
processed  from  the  new  mats. 
A  combination  of  glass  and 
wood-cellulose  fibers  in  this  new 
mat  improves  tone  values  and 
eliminates  the  variation  in 
shrinkage  after  the  first  stereo¬ 
type  cast  has  been  made. 

Another  advantage  o-  the  new 
material  is  that  this  mat  can 
be  dried  under  direct  pressure 
in  five  to  ten  minutes,  instead 
of  the  25  minutes  required  for 
materials  previously  used  in 
ROP  color  work,  he  said. 

The  new  color  mat  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  more  than  five  years  of 
co-operative  experimentation  be¬ 
tween  the  Tribune’s  production 
staff  and  Robert  Travis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Color  Production  Serv¬ 
ice,  Mr.  Giannoni  said. 


STEEL  ina  ALI  MUM 


In  1952,  the  Tribune  tried  its 
first  experimental  casts  with 
mats  incorporating  glass  fibers. 
Convinced  that  glass  fibers  could 
be  used  to  eliminate  variable 
mat  shrinkage,  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  percentage  of 
glass  that  would  result  in  maxi¬ 
mum  quality  and  minimum 
shrinkage.  Variable  shrinkage 
in  mats  has  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  quality  printing  of 
ROP  newspaper  color,  because 
of  the  many  register  problems 
it  creates. 

Experimentation  with  glass 
fiber  mats  began  with  attempts 
to  combine  up  to  25  per  cent 
glass  fibers  into  a  mat  that  was 
.060  inches  thick.  This  percent¬ 
age  was  gradually  lowered  un¬ 
til  a  satisfactory  combination 
was  reached,  Mr.  Giannoni  said, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  mat  was 
reduced  to  the  present  .030  to 
.035  thickness  which  permits  use 
of  conventional  molding  equip¬ 
ment. 

“At  first,  we  had  trouble  get¬ 
ting  a  cast  without  tearing  the 
mat  to  shreds,”  Mr.  Giannoni 
explained.  “As  the  percentage 
of  glass  fibers  was  reduced,  we 
were  able  to  cast  one  good  plate 
—  but  we  had  to  wash  most  of 
the  mat  off  of  it. 

“When  this  problem  was 
solved,  we  still  had  to  find  a 
way  to  get  our  requirement  of 
22  successful  casts  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  mat.  Experimentation  with 
different  mat  materials  and  fac¬ 
ings  finally  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  glass  fiber  mat 
we  are  now  using  for  most  of 
our  full  page  color  productions. 

During  the  five  years  of  field 


CHASES 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Amsco’s  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  for  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
paints  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  suppiies  a  “compiete  chase  line”, 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster- 
eetypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

UTUOt  AVilllUU  FIM  SEAIEIS  N  WtITI  MKCT 

ANESICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPAKT 
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NEW  PLANT  of  the  Valdosta  (Sa.)  Daily  Timas  is  situated  on  a  Id 
of  43,000  square  feet  and  the  building  contains  17,000  square  feetd 
floor  space.  Equipment,  including  a  64-paga  Goss,  brings  the  tebi 
investment  to  more  than  $250,000,  according  to  the  Times'  95-year.d|l 
publisher,  E.  L.  Turner.  The  president  of  the  publishing  company  li 
Frank  D.  Rosa. 


testing,  various  combinations  of 
different  types  of  glass  fibers 
were  used  with  several  varieties 
of  mat  facing  materials.  The 
Tribune  worked  closely  with  the 
manufacturers,  passing  along 
its  recommendations  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  mats  after  each  series 
of  tests  were  completed. 

In  Regular  Runs 

As  field  testing  progressed  to¬ 
ward  a  satisfactory  end  prod¬ 
uct,  Mr.  Giannoni  reported,  the 
Tribune  would  accasionally  run 
a  color  job,  or  part  of  a  job, 
using  the  experimental  mater¬ 
ials,  and  comparing  results  with 
standard  methods.  These  tests 
were  conducted  during  trial 
press  runs  at  first,  then  later 
were  included  as  part  of  regular 
runs  on  the  Tribune’s  high  speed 
news  presses. 

In  1955,  the  Tribune  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  backing  material 
for  use  in  color  mat  molding. 
This  material,  called  tennanon, 
consists  of  laminated  sheets  of 
resin-impregnated  tissues  which 
make  it  possible  for  mats  to  hold 
the  true  tone  values  of  the  en¬ 
gravings.  When  used  with  the 
glass  fiber  mat,  this  brings  us 
one  step  closer  to  perfect  regis¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Giannoni  stated. 

Tribune  ROP  color  mats  are 
molded  under  a  pressure  of  be¬ 


IMS  BU«0  CITT  I.  K.  1. 


Pereira  Firm  Designs 
Newspaper  Plants 

CHICAGO  (UD)  — Pereira  & 
Associates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  has  specialized  for  years 
in  the  design  and  planning  of 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  plants  —  including  ad¬ 
ditions,  modernizations  and 
production  analyses. 

EDITOR  ac 


tween  1500  and  1800  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Mats  are  held  ai¬ 
der  top  pressure  for  30  seconds; 
then  pressure  is  slowly  redueii 
to  the  250  lb.  level  which  it 
maintained  while  mats  are  driei 
Tests  have  shown  that  when  i 
glass  fiber  mat  is  dried  ten  mi> 
utes,  the  shrinkage  is  less  this 
when  it  is  dried  only  five  mil- 
utes  or  less,  Mr.  Giannoni 
ported.  However,  whether  thi 
glass  fiber  mats  are  dried  flw 
minutes  or  25  minutes,  tests 
have  shown  they  are  dimensia 
ally  stable  after  the  first  cist] 
is  made. 

Interchangeable  Plates 

This  means  that  curved  ste-] 
eos  cast  from  glass  fiber  rostl 
are  of  such  a  quality  that  tbsf 
could  be  interchanged  on  tk 
presses  if  necessary.  Althoni^ 
the  Tribune  plates  its  presses  hf 
using  complete  sets  of  pIsiE 
cast  in  numerical  order,  Mr.' 
Giannoni  said,  it  could  if  nec#’] 
sary  run  the  2nd  cast  from  tk 
red  mat  together  with  the  20ft 
cast  of  the  blue  mat  withck 
being  too  concerned  about  reg¬ 
ister. 

The  Tribune  pressroom  also 
reports  that  plates  cast  from 
glass  fiber  mats  are  more  easily 
registered  on  presses ;  and  early 
experience  seems  to  indicate  that  J 
ink  lays  smoother  on  plates  cast 
from  fiber  glass  mats,  promising 
some  reduction  in  ink  consump¬ 
tion. 


W.  Virginia  Weekly 
Erects  New  Plant 

Ravenswood,  W.  Va 
The  Ravenswood  News,  • 
weekly,  has  started  constm^ 
tion  on  a  new  building  to  hon* 
its  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  requirements. 

It  will  be  on  one  level,  in  the 
business  section. 

Publisher  Mark  Ethridge  Jy 
said  it  will  be  equipped  with 
new  machinery.  Old  equipment 
will  be  sold  or  scrapped. 
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GOSS  BUILDS  TO  FIT  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  .  .  . 


For  progressive  dailies  of  intermediate  circulation,  Goss 
has  the  equipment  that  answers  the  need.  Let  us  help 
you  select  the  press  that  best  fits  your  requirements. 
Whether  it’s  the  Goss  Universal,  a  2-page  wide,  semi- 
cylindrical  plate  press  with  many  Headliner  features,  or 
either  of  the  tubular  plate  presses,  the  Unitube  or  Dek- 
A-Tlibe... you’re  sure  of  a  sound  investment. 

All  incorporate  such  important  Goss  features  as:  continu¬ 
ous  ink  feed  for  uniform  coverage  at  all  speeds ...  floor 
level  controls  and  adjustments  for  complete  accessibility 
...and  full  ROP  Gosscolor  flexibility  for  increasing  ad 
revenue  and  circulation. 

Remember,  Goss  builds  to  fit  your  requirements.  Check 
with  us  for  the  right  press  in  the  intermediate  range . . . 
the  Universal,  Unitube  or  Dek-A-Tlibe. 


The 


GOSScompany 


"k  seen  wmt  sist  strkbt,  chicaoo  bo,  Illinois 

A  Division  of  MIshls-Ooss-Dsxtsr,  Inc. 


Plant  #  Eailiomenf  vision  schedule  and  other  ma-  This  question  has  been  raiaed 

- — C -  terial  that  is  off  standard  for  frequently:  “How  does  The 

^  I  newspaper  composition.  Herald  figure  a  savings  in  oper- 

Dl*nrlimtSnn’  lllCtlTlOO  the  le  tape  operated  ma-  ating  equipment  that  require! 

UiJUIJIIj  rlUlJLILLIUII  iJUuLIIIUu  chines,  14  operate  at  12  Imes  a  an  extra  50  per  cent  capital  in- 

w  minute  and  2  at  about  8  lines  a  vestment  and  an  additional  em- 

11*  *  XTO  OnnPAtinn  minute.  These  two  slower  ma-  ployee,  such  as  a  monitor  for 

MIQITII  HprQ|n  \  I  |\  linpr^Tinn  chmes  are  used  exclusively  for  each  four  machines,  along  with' 

■•imilll  llUICJlil  O  I  Iw  WpUIIJlIUll  wide  measure  composition.  added  maintenance?”  The  an- 

To  eliminate  an  occasional  bad  swer  is  easy.  It  is  DOUBLE 

By  Charles  J.  Watters  line  on  the  stock  markets  caused  PRODUCTION. 

Composing  Room  Supt.,  Miami  Herald  by  the  machine  running  out  of  -  c  j  j 

available  mats  on  frequently  Operating  Standards 

The  story  of  TTS  production  (Text  of  a  report  given  to  the  used  characters  we  have  intro-  We  know  from  experience  tint 
at  the  Herald  is  a  story  of  lots  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference.)  duced  an  automatic  delay.  This  ^e  are  getting  huge  quantities 
of  type  in  a  hurry.  But  that  type  is  only  engaged  ^  while  running  of  type  when  we  need  it.  Where 

is  coming  from  basically  old  which  must  carry  all  classified,  tables.  While  this  gadget  does  does  this  extra  t3rpe  come  from? 

equipment.  For  10  years  we  complete  markets  and  race  reduce  the  speed  to  about  8  lines  From  a  lot  of  little  places.  To 

have  been  operating  Teletype-  charts.  ^  minute  on  stock  tables  it  as-  get  at  some  of  these  little  places 

setters,  and  in  that  time  we  have  Three  days  a  week  this  peak  sures  sufficient  mats  for  all  lines,  the  Herald  employed  a  disinter- 
been  able  to  obtain  improved  reaches  a  demand  of  more  than  We  are  hopeful  we  will  be  able  ested  group  to  study  the  opera- 
line  casting  machines  that  oper-  6,000  lines  of  type  per  hour  with  eliminate  this  delay  feature  tion.  Teams  from  Methods  En- 
ate  at  12  lines  a  minute.  Quad-  an  occasional  day  with  a  single  when  some  improvements  now  gineers  Council  spent  weeks 


ate  at  12  lines  a  minute.  Quad-  an  occasional  day  with  a  single  when  some  improvements  now  gineers  Council  spent  weeks 
ders  have  been  developed  that  hour  demand  of  7,000  lines.  under  way  are  completed.  checking  the  most  minute  de- 

are  tape  controlled  and  thus  give  During  each  of  the  last  four  Classified  advertising  is  ac-  tails  of  our  TTS  operation.  Thej 
us  a  big  advantage  on  the  hours  before  first  edition  dead-  cepted  until  3:20  p.m.  daily  and  came  up  with  tables  and  equa- 
setting  of  classified  ads  and  a  line,  the  demand  is  for  more  2 :20  p.m.  Saturday  for  publica-  tions  that  were  frankly  mjrst- 
few  items  of  news  copy.  than  5,000  lines  each  hour.  tion  in  the  first  edition.  Our  fying.  But  they  came  up  wit 

Without  Teletypesetter  we  The  figures  I  will  use  on  lin-  first  edition  closes  to  Stereo  at  some  pretty  plain  prose  whe: 


few  items  of  news  copy.  than  5,000  lines  each  hour.  tion  in  the  first  edition.  Our  fying.  But  they  came  up  wit 

Without  Teletypesetter  we  The  figures  I  will  use  on  lin-  first  edition  closes  to  Stereo  at  some  pretty  plain  prose  whe: 

would  not  today  be  producing  age  in  all  cases  will  be  actual  6:25  p.m.  As  you  can  readily  they  reached  their  conclusion- 

the  paper  in  the  same  composing  lines  cast  regardless  of  whether  understand  this  means  that  we  The  result  was  establishmeK 
room.  It  would  be  too  small.  If  they  are  single  column  news  are  setting  classified  long  after  the  Herald  of  a  standnr 
TTS  had  done  nothing  more  than  lines  or  double  column  lines.  We  the  New  York  Stock  tables  be-  operating  time  for  single  coIue 

keen  our  floor  snare  renuire-  make  no  allowance  for  the  fact  come  available.  news  matter  of  440  lines  if' 


keep  our  floor  space  require-  make  no  allowance  for  the  fact 
ments  within  the  bounds  of  the  that  a  line  is  tabulated  stocks 
building  it  probably  would  have  double  column  race  charts 
paid  its  way.  Fortunately  the  instead  of  ordinary  news  matter, 
setting  of  type  by  tape  con-  The  line  casting  machine  knows 
trolled  machines  has  done  far  no  difference, 
more  than  that  for  us.  This  6,000  line  an  hour  re- 


me  availaDle.  news  matter  of  440  lines 

Range  of  Type  ^ 

50  newspapers  using  TTS  m:: 

To  facilitate  the  setting  of  cated  that  most  publishers  be 


TTS  is  one  of  those  work- 


The  line  casting  machine  knows  stocks,  news  and  classified  copy  lieved  a  reasonable  competent;! 
no  difference.  on  the  battery  at  times  when  rate  to  be  400  lines  an  hoo.j 

This  6,000  line  an  hour  re-  liner  changes  would  be  too  ex-  That  400  figure  falls  10  per «-  ■ 
quirement  is  being  met  now  by  pensive,  we  have  tried  to  stand-  short  of  the  Herald  stands- 


horses  that  nerforms  best  when  operated  machines.  If  ardize  our  equipment  with  6-  but  about  equal  to  our  act! 

Kfis  a  hea^  3  plied  oil  we  were  depending  on  manually  pocket  mold  disks.  Operating  production, 

it.  Many  pieces  of  copy  that  operated  machines  with  an  aver-  with  alternate  molds  as  is  neces-  After  establishing  the  stajd- 

once  looked  too  difficult  for  a  production  of  200  lines  an  sary  at  high  speeds  this  gives  us  ard  performance  for  TTS  oper 
TTS  operator  we  have  found  have  to  have  a  immediately  available  5  pt.  quj.  survey  went  a  st: 

through  practice  are  ideally  machines.  To  meet  cl^sified  liners,  5  k  pt.  news  further  and  gave  us  a  compart 

suited  to  the  tape  operation.  t  load  we  would  column  liners  and  regular  9  pt.  ^on  study  with  manual  opera 

have  to  have  35  machines.  liners  for  straight  matter.  tion.  The  report  pointed  out  tk 

Peak  Loads  ^2  ^  Minute  The  range  of  type  faces  car-  commonly  accepted  standard  f 

The  bugaboo  of  meeting  dead-  „  ,  .  ,  battery  includes  Linotype  keyboard  was  290  fc 

lines  at  the  Herald  is  based  en-  Backing  up  the  tape  operated  agate,  eight  point,  nine  point,  per  hour.  This  standard  is  L 
tirely  on  peak  demand  loads.  "®ws  side  are  10  point  and  14  point,  this  last  keyboarding  only  and  probabJ 

The  peaks  are  created  bv  aii  letter  machines  and  face  for  classified  display  lines,  is  a  little  on  the  high  side.  B; 


Peak  Loads 

The  bugaboo  of  meeting  dead¬ 
lines  at  the  Herald  is  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  peak  demand  loads. 
The  peaks  are  created  by  an 
early  first  edition  at  6:25  p.m. 


12  Lines  a  Minute 


Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
12,14, 18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  pt. 
in  caps  and  lower-case. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


three  manually  operated  ma-  Because  of  the  heavy  amount  here  is  where  TTS  operation  cc: 

chines  that  take  care  of  page  of  classified  carried  by  the  Her-  pay  its  way. 

proof  alterations,  captions,  some  aid  we  have  all  our  machines  When  a  manual  operator  h:; 

classified  display  lines,  tele-  equipped  with  quadders.  assembler  with  ma-i 

- -  he  sends  the  line  in  to  be  ca? 

M  1^11  Y  fiy  raising  the  elevator.  Fros 

R  O  P  Color  Ro  Hers  v  ^  the  moment  he  raises  the 

I  vator  until  the  assembling  f  " 

The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions  are  being  run  daily  '  ^  |  vator  returns  to  normal  positi?' 

with  Ideal  DX  Newspaper  Rollers.  ,  I  he  is  unable  to  touch  a  sinf 

'^55"  key.  The  assembling  elevat" 
Four  large  Ideal  plants -one  in  cycle  requires  about  23  per  «' 

.n'  your  vkinity-and  sales  repre-  Sl  "'r;  J 

Yl  '  ,  '  ,  r  \  /  S  ®  means  that  an  operator  si  ’ 

j  sentatives  everywhere,  eager  to  >^31  keyboard  of  a  Linotype  mathi-' 

I  give  you  service  and  assistance.  has  only  77  per  cent  of  to 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  avail-  vj  tS  Production  hour  a%’ailable  fs 
able  whenever  needed.  active\y  operating  the  keyboa. 

j  mechanism. 

I  Thus,  evcn  if  the  Linotypel^! 

I  board  were  as  efficient 

typewriter  keyboard  of  the  U 

j  machine,  we 

'  almost  a  quarter  of  the  typ^ 

1  setting  capacity.  It  not  necfj 
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tuy  for  a  TTS  perforator  oper¬ 
ator  to  delay  after  elevating  a 
line. 

Up  to  650  Lines  an  Hour 

Taking  again  the  standard 
Linotype  keyboarding  rate  of  290 
lines  per  hour  and  reducing  it 
by  the  23  per  cent  loss  imposed 
by  the  elevating  cycle  brings  the 
actual  production  standard  down 
to  223  lines  per  hour.  This  223 
lines  per  hour  is  comparable  to 
the  TTS  keyboard  standard  of 
440  lines  per  hour  which  is  just 
about  a  2  to  1  ratio  of  operator 
potential.  In  other  words  given 
the  same  rate  of  competency  on 
manual  Linotype  and  TTS  oper¬ 
ation  you  can  expect  twice  the 
type  per  hour  from  a  Teletype¬ 
setter  perforator  operator. 

I  have  talked  about  standard 
operation  of  440  lines  an  hour, 
lius  is  by  no  means  a  peak  per¬ 
formance  for  a  single  operator. 
We  have  operators  who  have 
been  clocked  at  650  lines  an 
hour.  This  rate,  of  course,  could 
not  be  maintained  over  a  full 
day’s  work  but  it  certainly  is  a 
nice  spurt  to  have  available 
when  the  chips  are  down  close 
to  edition  time. 

Our  top  bracket  operators  can 
be  depended  upon  to  produce 
500  lines  an  hour  when  they 
know  they  are  setting  against 
a  deadline.  Market  setting — a 
problem  for  all  large  papers — 
is  handled  efficiently  by  TTS 
operation.  We  covmt  on  getting 
about  350  lines  an  hour  from 
our  operators  but  this  is  often 
bettered. 

One  operator  approached  me 
one  day  with  a  request  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  entire  New 
York  Stock  exchange  report.  We 
then  had  an  hour’s  advantage 
because  of  day  light  saving  time 
in  New  York.  The  operator  set 
the  report  in  exactly  three 
hours.  Twelve  hundred  issues 
traded  that  day  to  make  the 
operator’s  average  for  the  three 
hour  stint  exactly  400  lines  per 
hour. 

550  Lines  on  Classified 
The  same  group  of  operators 
who  work  at  about  a  speed  of 
500  lines  on  news  matter  will 
average  about  550  lines  an 
hour  on  classified.  Classified  is 
act  9  picas  and  11  pt.  wide  in 
5^pt.  ionic  with  6  pt.  figures  on 
a  five  point  body.  The  copy  is 
manuscript,  but  usually  clear 
k  manuscript.  The  operator  has 
fe  the  advantage  of  an  automatic 
a-  Quadder  to  take  care  of  the 
centered  lines  and  numerous 
•jtf  Mort  last  lines.  The  short  flush 
ti  cut  off  rule  between  ads  is 
*[  also  handled  by  the  operator. 
,jj  vw  dash  is  made  up  of  a  plus 
rpf  “'P'  seven  dashes  and  another 
plus  sign  flush  left.  To  facilitate 
the  setting  of  this  line  we  rear¬ 


ranged  the  keyboard  so  that  the 
dash  can  be  set  with  two  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  while  the  left 
hand  is  turning  the  copy  to  the 
next  ad. 

Another  10  per  cent  increase 
in  perforator  operator  produc¬ 
tion  is  readily  available  by  the 
use  of  transmitters  and  reper¬ 
forators.  By  this  means  the  tape 
is  automatically  reproduced  at 
the  line  casting  machine  by  elec¬ 
tric  impulse.  This  time  saving 
in  our  operation,  where  the  aver¬ 
age  take  is  55  lines,  is  made 
mostly  by  relieving  the  operator 
of  handling  the  completed  tape. 

In  addition  to  the  time  saving, 
increased  utilization  of  the  line 
casting  machine  is  afforded  by 
the  introduction  of  an  automatic 
rubout  eliminator  at  this  point 
in  the  operation. 

Another  advantage  of  the 
transmitter-reperforator  opera¬ 
tion  is  that  it  keeps  the  flow  of 
type  under  control  of  the  copy 
cutter,  teletype  supervisor  or 
whatever  title  you  give  the  per¬ 
son  responsible  for  copy  flow. 

Remote  Transmiiisiuii 

Remote  transmission  is  an¬ 
other  possibility  with  the  use  of 
TTS  reperforators.  One  use  we 
make  regularly  is  from  the 
Orange  Bowl  Stadium.  Each  fall 
we  install  equipment  in  the  press 
box  so  that  copy  moves  directly 
into  type  instead  of  having  to 
go  through  the  regular  channels. 
The  sports  department  keeps 
one  copy  reader  in  the  press  box 
to  handle  the  stories  and 
columns  from  the  usual  five 
writers  assigned  to  the  game. 
The  system  gives  us  about  a  45 
minute  advantage  over  the  older 
method.  Copy  setting  instruc¬ 
tions  are  phoned  from  the  sports 
desk  to  the  press  box  so  that  the 
copy  will  be  set  in  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  sizes  determined  by 
the  sports  layout  desk.  Monitor 
printers  are  patched  into  the 
line  so  that  the  desk  is  con¬ 
stantly  aware  of  what  copy  is 
moving  from  the  press  box. 


MtOOUCTION  PROOtICTS  TO* 
m{  ORAPHK  ARTS 

CfcfifiCey  E 

tarmiL 

CmpoHg 

CARlSON  HI-IO  NfWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations  j 

'  UN  FRANKUN  RUIlDINe  '  j 
MINNEAPOLIS  IS.  MINNESOTA 


I  have  a  very  selfish  reason 
for  wanting  to  see  more  and 
more  newspapers  set  more  and 
more  type  by  some  tape  method. 

Our  operators  are  still  work¬ 
ing  blind.  They  have  no  visual 
copy.  If  they  have  a  doubt  as 
to  having  struck  a  right  or 
wrong  key  they  have  to  stop  and 
read  the  tape  rather  than  just 
glance  up  els  they  could  if  they 
were  operating  a  typewriter. 

They  have  a  key  stroke  that 
is  longer  and  a  key  touch  that 
is  heavier  than  a  typist  oper¬ 
ating  an  electric  typewriter. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  close 
line  is  within  justification  range 
or  too  tight  they  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  sighting  two  pointers — 
that  sighting  depends  on 
whether  they  are  squarely 
facing  the  machine  or  sitting 
more  on  one  cheek  than  the 
other. 

Remedies  for  these  criticisms 
of  the  equipment  are  certainly 
not  out  of  range  for  engineers 
who  are  daily  coming  up  with 
answers  to  even  more  complex 
problems.  But  remedies  seem  to 
be  out  of  range  of  the  front 
office  of  the  manufacturing  firms 
who  can  not  see  a  large  enough 
market  for  an  improved  product. 

When  more  newspapers  faced 
with  constantly  rising  produc¬ 
tion  cost  take  the  step  to  tape 


operation  of  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  it  seems  likely  that 
some  manufacturer  will  see  his 
way  clear  to  put  together  in  one 
unit  Ein  electric  typewriter,  a 
tape  punch,  and  a  cEilculating 
mechanism  that  will  give  us  a 
better  working  tool. 

• 

Gravure  Printer 
Adds  7  Presses 

The  inc^asing  popularity  of 
rotogravure  supplements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frederick  D.  Murphy 
of  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of 
Ohio,  is  the  reason  for  the  re¬ 
cent  purchase  of  seven  new  roto¬ 
gravure  units  from  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Art  Gravure  Corporation 
prints  supplements  for  seven  pa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Cleveland 
Plahi  Dealer,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  the  Toledo  Blade.  The 
seven  new  units  will  bring  Art 
Gravure’s  total  number  of  gra¬ 
vure  units  to  34  —  all  Hoe. 

• 

In  Gravure  Group 

Alex  T.  Primm,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  and  production 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Gra¬ 
vure  Technical  Association. 


ODD  SHAPES 

Printing  equipment  isn’t  the  easiest  thing 
to  move,  either.  From  the  smallest  unit 
in  the  shop  to  huge  new  presses,  it 
takes  modem  tools,  experienced  men 
and  skilled  planning  to  do  the  job  right. 

And  we’ve  been  doing  the  job  right 
for  over  38  years. 

Have  our  field  engineer  give  you  a  free  estimate. 


f  CENTRAL  NEWSPAPER 
INSTALLATIONS,  INC. 

subsidiary  of :  Central  Rigging  &  Contracting  Corp. 


St.  Petersburg,  Florida  Office: 
1st  Federal  Bank  BldsT-. 

P.O.  Box  670 

St.  Petersburs  6-7404 


N.Y.C.  Home  Office: 
575  WashinKton  St. 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
ORe^on  5-5100 


I  DISMANTLING  •  MOVING  •  ERECTING  •  INSTALLING  I 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Ad  Service  Costs  Reduced; 
Comp  Room  Is  More  Efficient 


By  Frank  Dassori 

Production  Mgr.,  Boston  Herald-Traveler 


There  are  many  things  that 
we  do  without  charge  that  the 
advertiser  would  not  expect  in 
most  cities.  Our  advertisers  in 
Boston  have  become  accustomed 
to  some  bad  habits  which  they 
have  grown  into  over  the  years. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  receive  proofs  four 
or  five  times  and  each  time  re¬ 
turn  it  with  extensive  revises. 
He  might  then  decide  that  he 
didn’t  want  to  run  that  ad  after 
all.  He  would  then  order  it  killed 
and  send  in  complete  new  copy 
— all  this  with  no  revenue  to  the 
newspaper. 

Our  advertisers  were  given 
free  art  work  and  such  a  large 
variety  of  type  faces  that  two- 
hundred  magazine  swings  in  a 
single  shift  was  common.  Ad 
layouts  and  copy  were  often 
difficult  to  read  and  follow.  All 
of  this,  plus  some  scheduling 
deficiencies  in  our  composing 
room,  made  our  situation  almost 
impossible  in  busy  seasons. 


(Part  of  a  report  to  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference.) 


cooperation  with  the  advertising 
people  of  the  other  Boston 
papers,  set  up  a  proof  schedule 
limiting  stores  which  run  under 
100,000  paid  lines  per  year  to 
one  proof  per  ad.  Our  larger 
advertisers  were  allowed  two 
revises.  This  move  not  only 
eliminated  the  flagrant  abu.ses 
of  our  unlimited  revise  policy, 
but,  I  think,  helped  some  of  our 
advertisers  to  improve  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  their  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  Not  only  does  it  cost 
the  newspaper  money  to  make 
ad  revises,  but  it  costs  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  money  to  prepare  these 
changes. 


step  that  was  taken,  I  believe  1 
should  pause  here  a  minute  and 
plead  guilty  to  plagiarism  from 
the  type  books  of  the  Detroit 
.Wm'.s  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Both  of  these  papers  had  been 
good  enough  to  give  us  copies 
of  well-thought  out  books  from 
which  we  borrowed  enough  ma¬ 
terial  to  fill  two  cards — 714" 
by  16". 

One  carried  the  head  “Correct 
Proof  Marking.”  This  card  was 
printed  in  black  and  red.  The 
black  type  explained  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  printers’  symbols. 
The  symbols  were  in  red  with  an 
illustration  of  the  application  on 
the  right  side — ^just  as  we  lifted 
it  from  the  Enquirer’s  type  book. 

The  other  card — the  same  size 
— is  printed  in  black.  Half  of 
this  card  carries  instructions  on 
how  to  mark  corrections  on 
proofs.  The  other  half  is  a 
rather  well-thought  out  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  proper  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  copy. 

These,  too,  had  a  good  initial 
reception  and  effect  but,  like 
the  other  instructions,  were  dis¬ 
carded  by  many  unless  re¬ 
minders  weie  given  out  on  oc¬ 
casion. 


room.  This,  of  course,  took  quite 
a  bit  of  time  and  a  few  meetings 
between  the  advertisers  and  our 
manager.  There’s  always  the 
case  of  one  advertiser  who  liked 
one  particular  type  face,  and  it 
took  a  lot  of  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  our  advertising  director 
and  his  assistants  to  convince 
these  people  that  they  would  be 
just  as  happy  with  a  substitute 
face.  This  was  finally  accomp¬ 
lished  and  the  families  that 
remained  were  filled  out  to  cover 
all  the  necessary  point  sizes, 
both  on  our  Intertype  machines 
and  in  our  Ludlow  department 
Twenty  ad  machines  will 
handle  all  of  our  display  type. 
Four  machines  will  be  set  to 
one  side  in  a  newly  created 


Copy  Commitlec 


Defined  Shifts 


Expensive  .Art  Service 


Our  art  department  was  large. 
Prepar  ing  or  iginal  art  work  and 
producing  and  composing  ads  in 
time  to  meet  our  proof  schedules 
created  many  costly  production 
pr  oblems.  If  a  piece  of  art  wor  k 
did  not  satisfy  the  advertiser,  it 
was  returned  to  the  paper  and 
re-dr  awm.  This  was  not  only  an 
expensive  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  function,  but  it  was  also 
extremely  costly  in  our  other 
departments  because  of  the  de¬ 
lays  inv'olved. 

Finally  last  September  tbe 
three  newspapers  in  Boston  got 
together  and  agreed  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  rate  increase,  they 
would  discontinue  this  free  art 
service.  Surprisingly  enough 
this  went  off  smoothly.  Our 
larger  advertisers  had  their 
own  art  departments  anyway, 
and  the  smaller  accounts  had 
little  difficulty  finding  people  to 
do  their  wor-k.  We  continue  to 
do  masking,  art  for  classified 
and  national,  and  some  paste-up 
work  so  this  change  did  not 
reduce  our  regular  art  force.  It 
did,  however,  virtually  eliminate 
the  hiring  of  extras  which 
amounted  to  as  many  as  two- 
hundred  man  days  a  week 
during  heavy  load  periods. 

Our  advertising  director,  in 


Of  course,  poorly  prepared 
advertising  copy  and  layout  has 
plagued  newspapers  for  years. 
The  Herald  is  no  exception.  Even 
the  copy  of  our  most  experienced 
advertisers  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  In  order  to  help  allevi¬ 
ate  this  situation,  a  committee 
of  our  composing  room  and 
production  people  was  formed. 
The  copy  and  layout  from  a 
poorly  prepared  edition  ad  was 
saved  and  pasted  up  on  a  large 
cardboard  display.  A  well  quali¬ 
fied  printer  would  prepare  the 
same  copy  and  layout  the  way  it 
should  be  done,  and  this,  too, 
was  pasted  up  for  display.  A 
meeting  was  then  arranged  with 
the  stores  advertising  people 
and  our  committee.  At  these 
meetings  the  “Before  and  After” 
displays  were  discussed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  other  problems 
which  either  group  might  have. 

These  visits  proved  very  bene¬ 
ficial  because  there  were  a  lot 
of  questions  that  these  people  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
stores  wished  to  ask,  and,  of 
course,  there  were  many  things 
that  our  people  were  able  to 
tell  them  that  would  help  to 
reduce  our  problems  in  proces¬ 
sing  their  ads. 

These  meetings  brought  about 
immediate,  but,  unfortunately, 
temporary  improvements.  We 
found  that  periodic  meetings  of 
this  type  were  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  better  copy  preparation 
we  had  gained. 

Before  mentioning  the  next 


classified  display  department 
the  remaining  four  machines  are 
to  be  sold. 


Chemco  Shows 
ROP  Color  Camera 


Next  we  looked  to  our  com- 
jmsing  room  in  our  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  .service  and  reduce  costs. 
Our  study  turned  up  several 
things  which  we  felt  could  be 
done  to  better  our  position. 

There  were  no  defined  shifts 
in  our  composing  room  so  we  had 
printers  coming  and  going  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This 
was  partially  justified  in  a 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  news 
operation  with  over  42o  com¬ 
posing  room  situations.  Our 
solution  was  to  let  the  news 
operators  and  makeup  men 
maintain  their  schedules,  but 
operate  our  ad  room  on  a  defin¬ 
ite  three  shift  basis.  At  the  same 
time  we  increased  the  size  of 
our  lobster  ad  force. 

We  find  now  that  our  foremen 
are  better  able  to  direct  the 
work,  and  the  large  lobster  force 
enables  us  to  do  an  improved 
job  of  meeting  proof  deadlines 
on  our  overnight  ads. 

Our  latest  project  has  been  to 
revamp  our  ad  machine  layout. 
We  now  have  28  ad  machines 
and  handle  our  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  classified  on 
these  machines  over  the  same 
ad  desk.  Our  staggering  number 
of  type  faces  accounted  for  the 
two-hundred  magazine  swings 
per  shift. 

With  the  cooperation  of  our 
advertising  department,  the 
composing  room  superintendent 
started  to  work  on  a  plan  that 
would  permit  him  to  reduce  the 
number  of  type  faces  in  the 


In  response  to  demand  for  a 
roll  film  camera  for  newspaper 
ROP  color,  Chemco  Photoprod¬ 
ucts  Company  exhibited  its  nev 
Olympian  all-purpose  camera  at 
the  Mechanical  Conference. 

A.  J.  Powers,  vicepresident 
for  Research  and  Development 
discussed  the  highlight  features 
of  the  versatile  new  30"  camera: 

“Enlarged  to  handle  film  to 
30"  in  width,  the  Olympian  be¬ 
comes  the  only  roll  film  camera 
on  the  market  with  4-roll  capa¬ 
city.  Another  highlight  of  the 
Olympian  is  its  unique  storage 
compartment  in  which  are 
housed  the  ground  glass,  preci¬ 
sion  plate  holder,  two  screens, 
circular  and  rectangular,  and 
the  vacuum  back,  all  of  whick 
slide  into  their  assigned  slots  on 
.separate  tracks,  with  no  lifting 
required. 

“Chemco  designed  a  new  and 
highly  accurate  3-point  register 
system  which  provides  for  easy 
removal  of  color  correction 
masks  from  behind  the  trans¬ 
parency  during  exposure,  with¬ 
out  touching  the  copy.  The  3- 
point  bars  match  the  set  in  the 
camera  box  and  are  reversible 
for  color  composition  as  well  as 
masking.  Using  the  re-register 
device  on  the  camera  bed  raib 
and  the  available  motor-driven 
rotary  holder  for  the  transpar¬ 
ency  kit,  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
shoot  extra  separation  negatives 
at  another  time,  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  will  fit” 

For  several  months  the  ANPA 
Laboratories  has  had  an  01y»' 
pian  camera  with  which  it 
conducting  research  in  the 
of  ROP  Color.  Newspapers  that 
have  already  installed  Oly®' 
plans  are  the  St.  PetersM 
Times  and  the  Cincinnati  Tmik*' 
Star. 
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Missouri  Weekly  Sold 
To  William  Anderson 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

William  Anderson  Jr.,  for  the 
past  five  years  editor,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Johnson  County  Mirror  at 
Olathe,  Kas.,  purchased  the 
Southeast  Missouri  Bulletin 
from  W.  G.  and  Beulah  Hart. 
Sale  of  the  weekly  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Roy  F.  Bailey  of  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 

*  •  * 

Additional  transactions  in  the 
newspaper  field : 

Florence,  Ore. 

Dave  Holman  Jr.,  formerly 
assistant  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
jonton,  purchased  the  News  Ad~ 
mtiser,  a  free-circulation  pa- 


Stbvenson,  Wash. 
Roy  Craft,  recently  with  the 
!l3  20th  Century-Fox  studio  in  Los 
Angeles  and  prior  to  that  sports 
*  editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  purchased  the 
weekly  Skamania  County  Pio- 


Emerson  Lynn  Jr.  purchased 
esident  (Tex.)  News  from 

ipment,  jjj,  Harlowe  Tibbetts, 

eatures  jjjg  Tibbetts  formerly  owned 
amera.  Kinsley  (Kas.)  Mercury 
film  to  jjj  ^}jg  Kiowa  County  (Kas.) 
lan  be-  before  buying  the  News 

camera  j,  J953 

Lynn  sold  the  Humboldt 
of  1“  (Kas.)  Union  to  Malcolm  Hig- 
storage  May.  He  edited  the 

•o  paper  about  seven  years. 

!,  preci-  ♦  ♦  • 

North  Bend,  Neb. 

I?"!  Dennis  Young,  editor  of  the 
f  '  Horth  Bend  Eagle,  purchased 
*  re!  *!  v^e«Kly  newspaper  from  Mrs. 

)  lit  mg  Jejjj  Webster  of  San  Diego, 

,  Calif.  Mr.  Young  had  leased 
paper  from  Mrs.  Webster 

'■OR'  for  the  past  two  years, 
for  easy 

)rr^ior  CHAMBERLAIN,  S.  D. 

®  f  ^  Guy  DeVany,  president,  edi- 
publisher  for  the  past 
.  V  If  "5^*  years  of  the  Register  Pub- 
etm  wthshing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Register,  sold  the 
®  I  to  Earl  C.  Rundle  of 
^  England,  N.  D.  Mr.  De- 
^  j  mu  I  accepted  the  offer  to 

an  east  coast  daily, 
transpw  Transaction  was  handled  by 
^  Erehbiel  of  Bailey-Kreh- 

^  «  Newspaper  Service. 

L.  u  ftondle  has  owned  papers 
"  vtt»i  1  ”®™^th,  N.  D.,  and  for  the 
he  ANfAJiast  13  years  at  New  England, 
an  Oly®  Mr.  Buckingham  has  managed 
P'^t’Dshed  several  weeklies, 
1  the  n  md  at  the  time  of  purchase 
ipers  m  ras  city  editor  of  the  Dickinson 
ed  Olyn^IN.D.)  Press. 

^etersM  *  *  o 

ati  Tinto*'  Tylertown,  Miss, 

^ale  of  the  70-year-old  Wilka- 
12,  195«ID|T0R  Be  PUBLISHER' 


mite  Record  in  Gloster  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gene  McDavid  to 
Paul  Pittman. 

Mr.  Pittman  will  serve  as 
publisher.  Sue  Kavanay,  veteran 
South  Mississippi  newspaper¬ 

woman,  will  be  editor. 

Mr.  Pittman  is  also  owner  of 
the  Tylertown  Times. 

«  w  « 

Kenneth  Becktell,  editor  of 
the  Grand  Valley  (Colo.)  News 
since  1953,  purchased  the  weekly 
newspaper  from  Wesley  J.  Van 
Horn. 

*  *  * 

Espanola,  N.  M. 

The  Espanola  Valley  News 

has  been  sold  to  the  Sun,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  weekly  Rio 
Grande  Sun. 

The  Valley  News,  a  weekly, 
has  been  published  here  for  22 
years.  The  Sun  was  started  18 
months  ago. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Trapp  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Birkett  are 
publishers  of  the  Sun. 

«  «  « 

Palmdale,  Calif. 

James  E.  Metcalfe  has  sold 
Antelope  Valley  Press  and  Shop¬ 
per  in  Palmdale  to  four  San 
Fernando  Valley  newspapermen, 
Arthur  H.  Folz  and  Lament 
Odett,  formerly  of  San  Fernando 
Sun  and  Maurice  and  Ralph 
Markham.  Latter  two  are  co¬ 
publishers  with  Walter  and 
Ferdinand  Mendenhall  of  Van 
Nuys  News.  Mr.  Odett  will  take 
over  active  management  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

*  ♦  * 

Gerald  S.  Wharton,  publisher 
of  the  Middleburg  (N.  Y.) 
News,  has  purchased  the  Scho¬ 
harie  Review  from  the  Orin 
Lehman  group.  He  will  publish 
the  Review  in  Middleburg.  Both 
newspapers  are  weeklies. 


Weekly  to  Publish 
Second  Paper  on  Mon. 

Albion,  Neb. 

Jack  Lowe,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Albion  (Neb.)  News,  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  establish  a  sec¬ 
ond  newspaper  here  in  October. 
It  probably  will  be  named  the 
Boone  County  Argus,  and  will 
be  published  on  Monday.  The 
News  is  published  on  Thursday. 

Dick  Hqwe,  former  editor  of 
the  News,  will  edit  the  two  pa¬ 
pers.  He  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pullman  (Wash.) 
Herald  the  past  year. 

«  «  * 

New  Plymouth,  Ida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Alters 
sold  the  Payette  Valley  Sentinel 
to  A.  H.  Munson  of  Arlington, 
Minn.  The  Alters  are  continuing 
to  publish  the  Nyssa  (Ore.) 
Gate  City  Journal. 


OVER  700 


NEWSPAPERS  NOW  USE 
MICRO  PHOTO'S  MICRO- 
FILMING  SERVICES 


Wherever  you’re  located— from  coast 
to  coast,  Canada  to  the  Gulf — there  are 
newspapers  near  you  that  are  being  micro¬ 
filmed  by  Micro  Photo.  In  fact,  we  are 
today  microfilming  more  of  the  nation’s 
dailies  than  all  other  commercial  services 
combined. 

There  are  three  BIG  reasons  for  this 
overwhelming  preference.  First,  there’s 
quality — backed  by  the  most  modern 
laboratory,  and  protected  by  production 
facilities  that  insure  processing  that  com¬ 


plies  with  or  exceeds  the  rigid  requirements 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Second, 
there’s  clarity — thanks  to  an  oversize  2- 
poge  imoge  that  makes  scanning  fast  and 
easy.  And  Third,  there’s  service — prompt 
and  efficient,  that  starts  your  completed 
film  on  its  way  to  you  fast! 

Want  proof?  Then  let  one  of  our  tech¬ 
nical  representatives  interpret  our  know¬ 
how  and  services  in  terms  of  your  own 
specific  needs.  No  charge  or  no  obligation, 
of  course. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC 


1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Predate  Concept 
Mrs.  Squire,  Palmist 

By  James  L.  Collings 


“I  feel  it’s  a  new  concept.”  wood,  TV  and  radio,  books, 

Paul  R.  Allerup,  feature  edi-  records  and  amateur  photon 
tor  and  director  of  special  news  raphy;  and  No.  6  will  be  the 
projects  for  United  Press  In-  “Sunday  Edition,”  devoted  to 
temational,  was  speaking  about  news  of  interest  and  use  to 
UPI  Newsfeatures  predate  serv-  Sunday  editors, 
ice,  initiated  July  2  on  a  six-  UPIN  is  made  up  in  news- 
times-a-week  basis.  paper  format,  eight  columns 

“It’s  a  new  concept,”  the  wide,  with  11.6  pica  measure, 
former  INS  managing  editor  and  is  a  replacement  for  “Red 
said,  “because  in  no  sense  is  it  Letters”  (UP)  and  “News  Fea- 
a  repository  for  the  overflow  of  tures”  and  “For  Better  Living” 
news.  Rather,  it’s  a  device  for  (INS). 

getting  into  editors’  hands  prime  “UPIN,  of  course,”  he  said, 

— and  I  emphasize  the  word  “is  only  part  of  the  UPI  pro¬ 
prime — new  features  without  in  gram.  It’s  by  no  means  the  whole 
any  way  diminishing  or  en-  of  it.  We  are  placing  greater 
croaching  upon  the  delivery  of  stress  than  ever  on  a  daily  run 
spot-breaking  news.  of  exclusive  and  special  wire 

“I  might  add,  too,  that  we’re  dispatches,  with  a  heavy  em- 
setting  such  a  high  standard  for  phasis  on  backgrounding  and  syndicated, 
this  service  that  it’s  a  challenge  interpreting  the  news  as  it 
to  our  editorial  people  to  get  breaks. 

their  copy  into  the  pages.  “And  for  the  wire,  as  well  as 

“In  addition  to  aiming  within  UPIN,  we  are  obtaining  regu- 
our  own  staif  for  the  best  news  larly  bylined  stories  by  noted 
feature  product  for  UPIN,  as  personalities,  tied  as  closely  to 
the  new  set-up  is  called,  we  also  the  news  as  possible.” 
are  going  after  top-name  writers  *  *  * 

and  well-kno^  personalities  to  Palmisl  Squire 

write  for  us. 

Paul  said  that  three  days  a  A  very  nice  young  lady  put 
week  there  will  be  a  “predate  her  long,  thin  hands  on  the 
special,”  consisting  of  news  and  luncheon  table  the  other  day 
features  of  general  interest;  one  and  said  she’s  all  for  palmistry, 
issue  each  week  will  be  called  This  would  be  nobody  but 
“Family  News;”  the  fifth  will  Elizabeth  Daniels  Squire,  a  li’l 
be  an  entertainment  page,  ol’  South’n  gal  with  an  Italian 
covering  Broadway  and  Holly-  haircut  and  dimples.  She’s  the 


E.  D.  Squir*  Fred  Hechinqer 

daughter  of  Jonathan  Daniels,  “The  Headmaster,”  by  Fred  M. 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Hechinger,  associate  publisher 
News  and  Observer,  for  whom  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Htr- 
she  worked  after  graduation  aid.  The  author  handles  his 
from  Vassar.  space  in  q.  and  a.  style: 

Mr.  Daniels  called  George  Q.  My  son  has  been  accepted 
Little,  General  Features  Corp.  by  two  colleges  to  which  he  has 
head  master,  a  while  ago  and  applied,  but  has  not  yet  heard 
told  him  he  thought  his  daugh-  from  the  one  that  is  his  first 
ter  had  something  that  could  be  choice.  He  is  worried  about 
’■  1.  taking  too  long  before  sending 

George  looked  the  product  in  his  acceptance  but  still  would 
over,  agreed,  and  as  a  result  on  like  to  wait  for  the  answer  he 
August  24  Mrs.  Squire,  wife  of  most  wanted  to  get.  Should  he 
a  trade-journal  editor,  will  be  take  a  chance  and  wait  or  take 
the  author  of  “Helping  Hands,”  the  sure  thing? 
a  weekly  palmistry  feature.  A.  He  need  not  do  either.  He 

Elizabeth,  analyzes  readers’  ought  to  send  a  polite  and 
palms  by  having  them  submit  honest  letter  to  the  dean  or  the 
red-inked  palm  prints.  The  director  of  admissions  of  his 
reader  asks  a  question — such  as  first-choice  school  and  present 
“Should  I  quit  a  secure  job  and  the  facts  as  they  are.  If  he  asks 
seek  adventure  in  South  Amer-  what  his  chances  are  and 
ica?” — and  she  bases  her  an-  whether  he  ought  to  wait  any 
swer  on  what  she  sees  in  the  longer,  it  is  very  likely  that  he 
person’s  hand.  will  get  an  honest  reply  on  tin 

This  thing  began  as  a  parlor-  basis  of  which  he  will  be  able 
game  hobby  with  Elizabeth  and  to  make  his  decision, 
now  she  firmly  believes  palm-  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  out  of  City 
istry  is  a  sho-nuff  way  to  de-  College,  New  York  City,  Fred’s 
termine  character  and  talent,  studied  at  the  University  of 
“Besides,”  she’ll  tell  you,  “it’s  London  and  has  an  LL.D  from 
fun  and  highly  entertaining,  Kenyon  College  and  an  L.H.D. 
this  palmistry.”  from  Bard  College.  He  was  u 

*  *  ♦  education  columnist  for  the 

Education  Column  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 

education  editor  of  the  Ht* 
Bell  Syndicate  now  has  avail-  york  Herald  Tribune. 
able  a  weekly  education  column,  *  *  * 

Jenkins  Series 

King  Features  has  on  ha®** 
six  articles  on  Alaska —  “Baby. 
It’s  Big  Up  Here!”— by  Burris 


Flub  flubs! 


Vic  Flub  kidnaps  Annie  and  Little  Jug . . .  carries 
the  kids  deep  into  the  giant  swamp,  oozing  with  fsJjF 
muck,  black  water,  moccasins,  and  rattlers. 

How  can  Grampavv  find  them  in  the  trackless 
thousands  of  square  miles?  But  Flub  flubs  — 
outsmarted  by  a  snake... in  a  rattlin’  good  episode  of 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
The 

Most  Widely  Used 
Text  Features 
are 

Available  in 


Jenkins,  Jr.,  who  does  both  the 
writing  and  illustrating. 
syndicate  says  this  is  an  inside 
view  of  our  49th  state. 


Orphan  Annie 

by  Harold  Gray ...  America’s  No.  1  sweetheart  has  more  than 
her  share  of  trials  and  tribulations,  but  pluck,  fortitude,  and  a 
smile  outsmarts  them  all!  A  heart  winner,  she  gets  and  holds 
circulation  in  every  neighborhood  on  both  sides  of  the  track, 
among  both  sexes,  and  every  age  bracket.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 
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Political  Writer  Dies 

Syracuse,  N.^ 
Walter  F.  McGuinness,  d-' 
political  writer  for  the  Syro^-j 
HeraXd-Joumal  and  HeroW' 
American,  died  of  a  heart  att»d 
July  3  in  his  home.  He 
his  reporting  career  in  1936 
a  “country  correspondent" 
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'  CHESHIRE 

LABELING  MACHINES 


Let  US  show  you 

how  Cheshire  Model  C  prevents 
misses,  mistakes,  bottlenecks 


HESHIRE  Inc 


More  24-Hour 

Newspapers 

Advocated 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

John  P.  Harris,  editor  and 
pgblisher  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kas.)  News,  says  there  are 
only  seven  24-hour  newspapers 
lad  there  should  be  at  least  70. 

The  News  serves  40  southwest 
bmsas  counties  with  two  edi¬ 
tions  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  evening  in  continuation  of 
an  operation  begun  in  the  war¬ 
time  replacement  of  separate 
morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers. 

The  evening  edition  is  for  the 
city  alone  and  the  half  dozen 
afternoon  dailies  in  the  outside 
area  do  not  consider  the  news 
competitive  in  any  way,  Mr. 
Harris  said  at  the  convention  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  here  last 
week. 

The  entire  area  considered 
the  News  as  a  community  paper, 
Mr.  Harris  said.  This  was 
credited  to  editorial  coverage 
from  the  main  office  and  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  correspondents. 


“There  is  considerable  fat  in 
the  average  newspaper,”  Mr. 
Harris  said. 

Local  merchants  feel  they  are 
getting  their  money’s  worth  and 
their  mail  order  business  shows 
this,  he  advised,  but  national  is 
unimpressive. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  meglo- 
mania  for  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets,”  he  said.  “At  least  I  am 
satisfied  that  agencies  don’t  buy 
circulation  but  city  zone  popu¬ 
lation.”  He  offered  a  compari¬ 
son  of  50,000-circulation  papers. 
Linage  ranged  from  one  to 
nearly  three  million  and  the 
milline  ran  from  $3.88  to  $6.12. 
• 

Miller  Named 
To  ABC  Board 

John  R.  Miller,  vicepresident 
and  circulation  director  of 
Hearst  Magazines,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  filling  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  resignation  of  Benjamin 
Allen,  now  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  election  took  place  at  the 
board’s  June  19-20  meeting  in 
Montreal,  Quebec.  Mr.  Miller’s 
appointment  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines  became  effective  July  1. 


Kantor  Story 
Heyn’s  Second 
‘Spectacular’ 

How  can  newspapers  com¬ 
pete  with  the  publicity  appeal  of 
the  television  spectacular? 

One  way,  according  to  Ernest 
V.  Heyn,  editor  of  the  Hearst- 
owned  American  Weekly  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  is  to  have  spec¬ 
taculars  of  their  own. 

The  American  Weekly’s  sec¬ 
ond  such  issue  appeared  July  6 
in  the  form  of  a  complete  issue 
devoted  to  one  single  story  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  magazine 
by  MacKinlay  Kantor. 

Last  Christmas  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  presented  an  orig¬ 
inal  Yuletide  story  by  Pearl  S. 
Buck. 

Kantor’s  story,  “Again  the 
Bugle,”  is  the  first  piece  he  has 
written  for  magazine  publica¬ 
tion  since  his  best  seller,  “An- 
dersonville.” 

The  newspaper  magazine 
spectacular  combines  in  one  is¬ 
sue,  Mr.  Heyn  says,  the  ele¬ 
ments  for  which  the  editors  of 
the  American  Weekly  are  striv¬ 
ing  each  week. 


“We  believe  that  each  issue 
of  the  American  Weekly,”  he 
says,  “must  have  three  prin¬ 
ciple  ingredients:  color,  big 
names  and  promotability.  In 
the  spectacular  we  focus  all 
these  elements  on  one  powerful 
subject  and  personality  and 
thus  create  an  even  stronger 
reader  appeal  than  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  issue  when  these  elements 
are  used  on  various  subjects.” 

A  Sunday  magazine,  in  Mr. 
Heyn’s  view,  should  provide 
the  newspaper  with  material 
every  week  which  it  is  unable 
to  produce  itself  because  of  cost, 
availability  and  mechanical  lim¬ 
itations. 

Jeff  Cheatham  Made 
Circulation  Director 

Cincinnati 

Leonard  J.  (Jeff)  Cheatham 
has  been  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Times-Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Arthur  H.  Grossheim 
who  spent  42  years  with  that 
paper.  Publisher  David  S.  In¬ 
galls  announced. 

Mr.  Cheatham,  Times-Star 
circulation  manager  since  Jan. 
1,  1956,  is  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  He  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  in  1928. 
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Svrest,  eosiest  woy  to  provent  ^ 

chokO'Up  in  lobeling  mogozines,  <otologs,  news-  v 
poperS/  tabloids^  flyers.  LOW  PRICED,  Model  C  applies  > 

pre-addressed  labels  (roll  strip,  continuous  pock,  tope 
strip)  quietly,  continuously,  occurotely  positioned  ot 
speeds  from  5,000  to  15,000  per  hour.  Equipped  with 
convenient  low  feeding  table,  easily  adjustable  vacuum 
hopper  feed,  individual  variable-speed  conveyor  drive, 
ond  jam  switches  for  instant  control. 

Feed,  cut,  glue  ond  attach  lobels  .  .  .  reload  lobels 
ond  glue  without  stopping  the  mochine.  Like  Ol'  Man 
River,  it  jes*  keeps  rollin'  olong  .  .  .  gets  your  moil  out 
on  time  .  .  .  right! 


CHCSHIK  MOOFIS 


AVAIlAUe  PKOM  13000 


of  problems  that  must  be  solved 
Tn  if  we  are  to  achieve  wide  ac- 

^•USSrOOftt  ceptance  of  The  Journal  as  a 

{Continued  from  page  14)  teaching  tool.  First  of  all,  the 

bulk  of  the  newspapers,  particu- 
"  '  ■  larly  the  weekend  accumulation 

critical  thinking  —  not  just  crit-  involved  in  daily  and  Sunday 
icism.  Schuknecht  selects  a  news  subscriptions,  discourages  the 
topic  or  two  for  assignment  to  teacher.  They  do  not  have  the 
his  120  Sophomore  and  Junior  time  to  sift  out  suitable  mater- 
pupils  meeting  in  four  classes,  i^i  arrange  for  its  use. 

The  “History  in  the  Making”  Secondly,  there  is  method  and 
sections  are  then  brought  to  the  planning.  Teachers  tell  us  that 
school’s  library  where  the  pupils  they  do  not  know  how  to  use 
have  the  rest  of  the  week  to  the  newspaper  to  good  advan- 
read  up  on  the  assigned  topics  tage.  Wider  distribution  of  the 
for  Friday’s  classes.  About  half  book,  “The  Newspaper  in  the 
his  pupils  have  already  read  the  Classroom”,  and  similar  mater- 
paper  before  Monday,  and  many  including  the  film  strip,  is 
times  they  have  suggestions  for  needed.  Price  is  an  all  impor- 
other  assignments  based  upon  tant  factor  in  planning  for 


ward  encouraging  teachers  to 
take  advantage  of  materiab 
available  at  cost,  of  the  free  left 
over  papers  which  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  many  schools  and  *f 
the  free  film  services.  Obviously 
no  newspaper  can  give  away 
enough  papers  to  supply  every 
classroom  in  its  state — and  the 
reduced  rate  school  subscriptiot 
seems  to  be  the  only  logical 
answer  to  this  dilemma. 

Supplemental  Aids 

American  newspapers  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  these  supple¬ 
mental  educational  helps.  At 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  they 
consist  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
FAIR  EXCHANGE  —  Helen  films  that  tell  the  story  of  om 
Abood,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  re-  community  and  our  state  —  ita 


their  reading. 


classroom  use.  At  Neenah,  for  "  IP'  journalist  aspirations  and  problems. 


Of  course,  some  news  events  example,  the  teacher  had  only 
occur  which  are  discussed  in  very  limited  funds  to  work  with 
class  before  Friday.  Schuknecht  neither  the  students  nor  the 
said,  “When  a  Sputnik  goes  up 
you  have  got  to  talk  about  it.  P^P^ers  needed. 

You  can’t  say— ‘wait  until  Fri-  tbe  school  year  1958  and 

(jay> »  1959,  our  circulation  and  pro- 


who  is  heading  for  assignment  on  example,  there  is  tht 

a  newspaper  m  some  Brd.sh  Com-  wj^consin  Story  written  by  a 

Jobe"  whh  ^Robert'  Gilmore,  of  Jo™l  staff  member  to  fill  the 
New  Zealand,  who  is  working  on  need  for  a  competent  and  com- 
the  Star-Bulletin  under  the  State  plete  history  of  the  state.  Only 
Department  program.  Mr.  Gil-  the  new'spaper  has  the  combina- 
more  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  tion  of  resources,  talent  and  fa- 


You  can’t  sav— ‘wait  until  Fr "  For  the  school  year  1958  and  Department  program.  Mr.  Gil-  the  newspaper  has  the  combina- 
jjg  >  >,  ^  *'  1959,  our  circulation  and  pro-  more  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  tion  of  resources,  talent  and  fa- 

^  ’  motion  departments  have  de-  Auckland  Star.  cilities  to  produce  such  a  vol- 

Quality  of  Writing  veloped  a  new  program  designed  _  _ _  ume.  The  school  demand  for 

T  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficul-  ■"  ~  this  text  has  been  heavy — An- 

th?s"  iSrjommSirS  ties  experienced  in  the  past  and  classroom  aids  available  ti&o,  a  small  city  of  10,000  pop- 

and  give  the  teacher  e«rypos-  "  ™ 

paper  «  a  supplement  to  text  ‘^"1"  “p  m  nt.l.z,ng  the  news- 

ag2^  IMret  k  Hes^^hisfol-T’to  primary  level  we  de-  ^  gor  the  secondary  schools,  we  ptegory  we  have  “Basic  Polit- 

Sent  dav  nroblem^^  cided  to  promote  daily  only  will  promote  the  Neenah  Plan,  ical  Theories”,  a  reprint  of  five 

ondly  the  newspaper’s  range  of  s'^bscriptions  with  a  reduced  Again,  by  concentrating  on  the  articles  carried  in  the  Mfl- 

articLr  extendfnrfrom  focial  Sunday,  we  hope  to  get  the  pa-  ^aukee  Journal  and  written  by 

sciences  through  foreign  affairs  eliminating  the  pgj.  j^to  the  class  without  con-  Will  Conrad,  a  Journal  political 

cien  g  gn  affairs  weekend  accumulation  of  pa-  fnsinir  thp  tpar-hpru  hv  tho  laro-e  expert.  It  discusses  the  vanous 


Auckland  Star.  cilities  to  produce  such  a  vol¬ 

ume.  The  school  demand  for 
'  “  this  text  has  been  heavy— An- 

classroom  aids  available  ti^go.  a  small  city  of  10,000  pop- 
and  give  the  teacher  every  pos-  ^'^tion  ordered  75  copies  for 
help  in  utilizing  the  news-  school  use. 

In  the  pamphlet  and  booklet 

'  the  secondary  schools,  we  ptegory  we  have  “Basic  Polit- 
.romote  the  Neenah  Plan,  i^al  Theories”,  a  reprint  of  five 


paper. 

For  the  secondary  schools,  we 
will  promote  the  Neenah  Plan. 


and  science  to  eduction  is  accumulation  of  pa-  fusing  the  teachers  by  the  large  ^pert  It  discusses  the  yanons 

Sue  No  other  publkation  bulk  of  the  daily  issues,  as  with  “isms”,  the  welfare  state,  the 

has^the  facilities  to^nrovidl  a  normally  circulated  in  daily  plan.  Sunday  copies  works  of  Kar  Marx  as  well  as 

similar  scone  And  town.  Subscriptions  will  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  our  own  political  background. 

Qualitv  of  writine'  in  the  now-?-  planned  in  such  a  way  that  school  in  the  State  or  to  any  Another  booklet  with  many 
naner  excels  that  to  ho  found  teacher  will  have  only  one  teacher  provided  the  papers  are  illustrations  is  “Uncle  Sam’s 
in  other  sunnlemental  nublica-  waiting  for  her  on  Mon-  addressed  to  the  schools  at  a  Atom”  published  in  1952  and 

tions  availahlp  to  tho  stiiHpnt  morning.  Delivery  on  all  special  reduced  rate  of  $7.50  for  consisting  of  reprints  of  articles 

M  civVi,!-  these  school  orders  will  be  nine  months’  Sunday  delivery.  carried  in  the  Journal  in  No¬ 
tv,  commented  by  mail,  regardless  of  whether  Samples  of  the  “History  in  vember  and  December  of  1953. 

mat  ne  oeiieves  the  use  of  a  or  not  carrier  service  is  avail-  the  Making”  section  will  be  sent  Harry  Pease,  the  Journal’s  Sci- 
newspaper  eposed  pupils  to  the  able.  These  school  subscriptions  free  to  all  high  schools  some-  ence  Editor,  spent  three  months 
work  01  writers  who  have  more  on  a  reduced  rate  basis  are  time  during  the  Fall  and  a  com-  traveling  around  the  country 

than  just  book  knoyvledge— peo-  available  to  any  school,  public,  piete  week’s  delivery  of  the  studying  the  background  of 

LL''’v.a  the  news  and  private  or  parochial,  and  to  all  daily  Journal  will  also  be  sent  atomic  development.  This  work 

»,  Kr  the  scene,  teachers  provided  the  subscrip-  to  selected  primary  schools  for  is  a  basic  layman’s  primer  for 

Most  publications  are  written  by  tions  are  mailed  directly  to  the  one  week  to  demonstrate  the  understanding  the  atom, 
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in  lihrarip";  bp  qaiH  v.  i  j  -n  4.  prr  rn  r  jlocix.  A.  much  smaller  reprini,  i 

in  libraries  he  said  school  orders  will  cost  $7.50  for  We  have  asked  our  circulation  troduction  to  Outer  Space”  con-  j 

This  Neenah  Plan  ,  as  we  a  period  of  nine  months.  representatives  in  all  towns  to  gjgts  gf  ^  verbatim  report  of  I 

thorouTreappSLf  of  "olir  en^  Promotion  Plan  high  school  authorities.  President  Eisenhower’s  Scien-  ' 

tfrp  ^  ^  T  A  -i  discussing  our  educational  pro-  tific  Advisory  Committee  on  the 

lire  school  program.  In  April  To  promote  this  plan,  we  have  gram  and  making  available  to  nossibilitv  of  snace  travel.  As 

we  prepared  a  summary  of  the  prepared  a  special  mailing  for  them,  all  Journal  facilities  for  you  can  see  there  are  helpfo' 

current  status  of  the  Milwaukee  the  month  of  August  to  all  state  furthering  use  of  the  newspaper  illustrations.' 

^umal  in  the  classrooms  in  graded  schools,  outlining  the  in  the  classroom.  In  all  of  the  ' 

Wisconsin  and  made  some  pro-  program,  indicating  promotional  larger  cities,  our  managers  will  Personal  Living  Column 

posals  for  expanded  use.  We  material  available  and  including  make  available  without  charge  _  , ,  .  .  ,  v. 

found  that  despite  favorable  special  order  blanks.  We  have  to  interested  principals  all  left  miirM 

comments  by  educators  on  the  assigned  selected  counties  to  over  or  returned  copies  of  The  offer  The  8 

value  of  the  Journal  as  a  teach-  our  state  circulation  personnel  Journal  for  classroom  use.  The  Within  Us  as  a  collec 
ing  aid,  the  number  of  copies  with  a  planned  solicitation  cam-  number  of  such  papers  will,  of  articles  by  mlliam  J-  J’ 

actually  being  used  in  the  paign  to  reach  the  teachers  and  course,  be  limited  to  available  J®amal  Real  Estate  Editor, 

schools  was  declining,  and  cer-  school  boards  of  all  primary  copies.  the  slum  cle^nce  problem 

tainly  not  keeping  pace  with  schools  in  these  counties  some-  We  would  like  to  emphasize  Milwaukee.  'These  articles 

the  rise  in  school  population.  time  during  the  summer  and  again  that  our  prime  interest  is  iHustratmns  give  an  , 

Prnklonia  f,,  H  ^,.1  J  months.  Follow-up  mailings  to  encourage  use  of  the  news-  ,  ®tory  of  the  blight  p 

Problems  to  Be  Solved  September.  In  paper  in  the  classroom  -  not  that  affects  so  many  large 

An  analysis  of  our  past  ex-  all  of  the  personal  contacts  our  necessarily  to  sell  subscriptions.  American  cities, 

periments  pointed  up  a  number  people  will  demonstrate  the  var-  Our  sales  effort  is  directed  to-  (Continued  on  page  58) 


the  rise  in  school  population. 
Problems  to  Be  Solved 


American  cities. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Whenever  a  missile  thunders  into  the  air  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.,  there’s  a  g09d  chance  it  car¬ 
ries  New  England  trade-marks.  For  this  Yankee 
storehouse  of  human  ingenuity  has  produced 
many  of  the  major  break-throughs  in  missile  and 
rocket  development.  And  the  region’s  technologi¬ 
cal  skill  has  put  them  into  production. 

Hawk,  Talos,  Plato,  Sparrow,  Terrier,  Titan. 
Polaris  .  .  .  the  list  of  missiles  owing  much  of 
their  existence  to  the  research  and  productive 
capacity  of  New  England  firms  reads  like  a  blue- 
book.  And  another  $l-billion  in  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  missile  development  money  is  scheduled  to 
pour  into  the  area  during  lOiiS. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  streams  contribut¬ 
ing  to  Yankee-land’s  basic  economic  health  .  .  . 
a  health  reflected  in  the  way  the  people  live. 
They’re  earning,  spending,  and  saving  more 
money  here  than  in  any  comparable  area  in  the 
country.  The  living  standard  is  unrivaled.  So 
is  your  sales  opportunity  ...  if  you  come  on  up 
and  sell  New  England  through  the  New  England 
newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barra  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE),  Boston  Globe  (S). 
Brxkton  Enterprise  A  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Havrhill  Gaaetta 
(E),  Lawrence  E^lo-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  NorMi 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittstletd  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  EAS). 
RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Jeurnal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Pest  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Ceurant  (S),  Haiiferd  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (EAS),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Terringtsn 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (MAS). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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In  Classroom 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

One  of  the  Journal’s  most 
popular  daily  features  is  the 
Mrs.  Griggs’s  column  on  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  Hers  is  not  the 
ordinary  flippant  column,  but  a 
sincere  effort  to  assist  Journal 
readers  with  the  perplexing 
problems  of  adjusting  to  mod¬ 
em  life.  Her  articles  cover  the 
entire  range  of  personal  living 
including  dating,  marriage, 
family  life,  divorce,  education, 
etc.  Selections  from  these  col¬ 
umns  have  been  placed  in  a 
booklet  entitled  “Growing  Up 
with  Jim  and  Jean”  which  con¬ 
tains  excellent  material  on  the 
problem  of  finding  a  life  part¬ 
ner,  written  for  the  high  school 
girl  and  boy.  It  would  be  fine 
reading  in  any  high  school 
group. 

The  Journal  prides  itself  on 
its  church  coverage.  The  Re¬ 
ligion  Editor  recently  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  on  all  the 
Christian  churches  explaining 
their  doctrines,  history,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  growth  in  the  country. 
Churchmen  of  all  denominations 
have  commented  on  the  quality 
and  fairness  of  these  reports 
which  have  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  as  “The 
Churches  of  Christ”.  It  would 
seem  that  this  booklet  would  be 
of  value  in  any  study  of  religion 
in  a  public  school. 

Promoting  the  Arts 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  al¬ 
ways  promoting  the  arts.  Each 
year  we  conduct  a  student  art 
contest  open  to  all  high  schools 
in  Wisconsin  with  six  $100  ma¬ 
jor  purchase  awards  and  30  sec¬ 
ondary  awards.  The  number  of 
entries  has  passed  the  1600 
mark  and  increases  each  year. 
Art  teachers  tell  us  that  it  has 
given  an  important  impetus  to 
the  study  of  art  in  the  high 
school.  The  six  winning  pic¬ 
tures  are  reproduced  in  full 
color  and  the  Silver  Palette 
awards  in  black  and  white  in 
The  Journal’s  annual  carrier 
greeting  calendar  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  homes  of  360,000 
subscribers. 

The  Journal  also  supports 
other  art  exhibits  and  each  year 
provides  a  major  purchase 
award  to  be  selected  from  the 
Wisconsin  Painters  and  Sculp¬ 
tures  Exhibit.  A  booklet  “Gal¬ 
lery  of  Wisconsin  Art”  contains 
full  color  reproductions  of  the 
Journal’s  32  purchase  awards 
made  since  1926. 

The  Journal  cooperates  with 
4-H  groups  in  promoting  farm 
safety  by  providing  literature 
and  incentives  such  as  trophies 
and  trips. 


The  annual  Consumer  Analy¬ 
sis  of  buying  habits  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  Journal  35  years 
ago.  Based  on  a  scientific  samp¬ 
ling  of  the  community,  it  indi¬ 
cates  specific  brand  use  of 
hundreds  of  individual  consum¬ 
er  items  ranging  from  house¬ 
hold  appliances  to  soap.  For  13 
years  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
in  cooperation  with  22  other 
newspapers  representing  a  cross 
section  of  the  American  market, 
has  issued  a  consolidated  con¬ 
sumer  analysis  reporting  buy¬ 
ing  habits  across  the  country. 
These  books  could  be  used  in 
class  room  study  of  marketing 
and  research. 

In  the  newspaper  profession 
itself,  the  Journal  issues  a  series 
of  booklets  which  could  be  of 
interest  in  classes  dealing  with 
journalism,  printing,  and  re¬ 
lated  fields: 

“Partners  in  Ownership”  tells 
the  story  of  the  Journal’s  stock 
ownership  plan  whereby  the  ac¬ 
tive  Journal  employees  own 
62%  of  the  stock  of  our  publica¬ 
tion. 

“A  Good  Paper  Pays  Off” 
was  prepared  as  a  reprint  of 
articles  in  the  Reporter  maga¬ 
zine  which  describes  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  as  others  see 
it. 

Recently  published  by  the 
Journal  was  a  full  newspaper 
size  brochure  “Portrait  of  a  Pa¬ 
per”  in  connection  with  the 
Journal’s  75th  anniversary.  It 
pictures  and  describes  in  re¬ 
print  form  the  wide  and  varied 
range  of  responsibilities  and  du¬ 
ties  which  enter  into  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  as  well  as  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  its  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tion. 

“Journalism  as  a  Profession” 
is  a  condensation  of  talks  given 
by  Journal  executives,  high¬ 
lighting  requirements  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  needed  for 
a  journalism  career. 

“A  Week  in  the  Life  of  a 
Metropolitan  Newspaper”  is  a 
reprint  of  talks  presented  by 
Journal  executives  to  a  con¬ 
vention  of  journalism  educators. 
They  cover  the  entire  field  of  a 
newspaper’s  operation  from  ed¬ 
itorial  to  circulation. 

Documentary  Films 

Another  series  of  six  docu¬ 
mentary  films,  also  prepared  for 
TV,  on  Milwaukee  County  are 
now  in  use  in  city  schools.  They 
run  15  minutes  in  black  and 
white  with  sound  track  and 
cover  various  phases  of  local 
development  problems  including 
slum  clearance  and  harbor  fa¬ 
cilities.  And  then  there  is  an 
introductory  descriptive  booklet 
on  The  Journal  itself  entitled 
“Welcome  to  The  Journal” 
which  is  intended  for  employees 


and  outlines  the  fundamentals 
of  our  operation. 

The  Journal  has  made  avail¬ 
able  to  high  school  students  a 
booklet  entitled  “Would  you 
Like  a  Career  in  Newspaper 
Work,  Television  or  Radio?” 
It  serves  students  in  finding  out 
the  opportunities  as  well  as 
training  needed  in  planning 
their  careers  in  these  fields. 

In  1957  The  Journal  published 
a  new  up-to-date  booklet  of  type 
faces  and  production  techniques 
for  creating  effective  advertise¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  carefully  re¬ 
searched  job  and  would  be  a 
fine  reference  text  for  classes 
in  typography. 

In  films,  the  Promotion  De¬ 
partment  is  now  completing  a 
series  of  thirteen  25-minute  full 
color,  sound  movies  under  the 
title  “Your  Wisconsin”  which 
are  intended  for  initial  TV 


In  a 
whether 


WIND  SESSION  at  the  summar 
meeting  of  the  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association  at  Gull  LaU  is 
conducted  by  Bill  White  of  tin 
Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  wHIi 
his  son,  Angus,  as  partner. 


showing  and  will  then  be  avail-  winu  at  the  summw 

able  for  state-wide  use  by  ^l]® 

■■11V  j  iv  •  Press  Association  at  Gull  Lake  is 

schools,  clubs,  and  other  organs-  conducted  by  Bill  White  of  tl.. 

Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  wHIi 

“The  Alaskan  Story”,  a  film  his  son,  Angus,  as  partner, 

made  on  a  Milwaukee  Journal 
sponsored  museum  expedition 
to  Alaska  is  also  available. 

The  Journal  also  cooperates  -tbUllOr  XVC^OnCr 
in  vocational  guidance  held  for  -nil*  i 

graduating  students  in  city  and  OultS  FUDllC  DOdV 
state  high  schools.  Qualified  ^ 

personnel  lecture  on  careers  Chester,  Pa. 

available  in  the  newspaper  and  In  a  disagreement  over 
related  industries.  whether  committee  hearings 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  spon-  should  be  fteely  reported  in 
sored  a  series  of  Teen-Aire  newspapers,  Bruce  Mair,  execu- 
Highway  Safety  lectures  in  Mil-  tive  editor  of  the  Chester  Tims, 
waukee  high  schools  recently  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
which  were  attended  by  more  committee  appointed  by  Gov. 
than  20,000  youngsters.  George  Leader  to  recommend  a 

These  sunplementary  educa-  panel  of  nominees  for  the  Hous- 
tional  services  are  being  out-  Authorities, 
lined  as  merely  typical  of  efforts  Alfred  H.  Williams,  president 
made  by  the  newspapers  to  of  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Re 


Chester,  Pa. 
disagreement  over 
committee  hearings 


further  the  use  of  the  news-  sej.ye  Bank  and  chairman  of 
paper  in  the  classroom.  Metro-  committee,  objected  to  Mr. 
politan  newspaper  all  over  the  fair’s  statement  at  the  end  of 
country  have  similar  programs,  y^ 

The  newspapers  of  America  .  v- 
are  aware  of  their  responsibility 
to  encourage  a  more  effective  /T 

utilization  of  the  newspaper  in  t^e  first  meeting  of  the  com- 

the  classroom,  of  the  imperative  .  j  ^v 

need  in  this  satellite  age  for  .M/-  Williams  stated  the  com- 

closer  cooperation  between  the  Z 

press  and  the  school  in  develop-  "onncement  to  the  press  at  to 
ing  a  better  informed  electorate,  conclusion  of  its  meetings  wd 

a  majority  of  the  commits 
supported  him.  Mr.  Mair  »• 
Steele  Appointed  listed  that  the  committee’s  fui^ 

ro-*  r  r  tion  was  public  and  should  w 

Chief  of  Bureau  reported  freely.  However,  b® 

John  L.  Steele,  has  been  agreed  that  such  reports  should 
named  chief  of  Time-Life's  be  confined  to  decisions  reached 
Washington  bureau.  He  sue-  and  should  not  include  names  of 
ceeds  James  L.  McConaughy  Jr.,  possible  nominees  or  inform*! 
who  was  killed  in  the  jet  tanker  expressions  by  individual  mem- 
plane  crash  at  Westover  Air  bers  of  the  committee. 

Force  Base.  When  the  conflicting 

Mr.  Steele  has  been  a  member  point  persisted,  Mr.  Willi^ 
of  the  Washington  bureau  since  suggested  that  Mr.  Mair  rwig* , 
1953.  serving  as  correspondent  instead  of  trying  to  act  i®  *| 
at  the  White  House  and  on  dual  capacity.  Mr.  Mair 
Capitol  Hill.  Previously  he  mitted  his  resignation  to  the 
worked  for  United  Press.  Governor. 
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dress.  It  was  a  plea  for  admis-  den,  publisher  of  the  Fairbanks 
sion  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  News-Miner,  had  spent  much  of 
statehood.  He  recalled  that  the  his  time  in  Washington  working 


Seaton  says  it  was  his  only  of  the  Anchorage  Times,  was  ■R,.?crViam 
Al/l^kfl  speech  as  a  Senator:  it  may  chairman  of  the  Alaska  State-  Origllitlll 

JHUonU  have  been  his  one  formal  ad-  hood  Commission.  William  Sned-  ^  . 

{Continued  from  page  15)  dress.  It  was  a  plea  for  admis-  den,  publisher  of  the  Fairbanks  OllF  U0I011S0S 
sion  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  News-Miner,  had  spent  much  of 
■"""  statehood.  He  recalled  that  the  his  time  in  Washington  working  Obtaining  eyewitness  material 

Hiq  Tiadin-TV  npwq  arguments  against  accepting  the  on  the  project  since  early  Janu-  for  a  six-day  series,  “How  New 
SStaries  won  tor  him  the  Temtorie,  to  full  m™bership  ary.  York  ia  Guarfrf  Ayainat  Sneak 

1951  national  award  of  Sigma  m  the  Union  were  identical  with  Attack,"  ^k  Dan  Brighain  of 

rhi  Rpfnrp  poTYiirnr  those  used  when  his  own  state,  the  New  York  Journal- American 

SnXn  h?  servedT  term  Nebraska,  was  knocking  on  con-  staff  10  miles  up  in  simulated 

u  president  of  the  Legislative  fressional  doors:  sparse  popula-  O’Hara  Retires,  attempts  to  penetrate  our  de- 

Coirespondents  Association  at  tmn  an  uncertain  development  Vacations  in  Ireland  fenses,  unddrsea  with  the  Nay 

of  the  economy;  lack  of  conti-  iii  srciouu  jn  ^  submarine,  across  the  At- 

guity  to  the  states.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  lantic  on  a  record-smashing 

Hearings  in  Alaska  Last  year.  Secretary  Seaton  With  the  good  wishes  of  his  flight  and  into  a  brush  with 

1.  tViP  pnop  tViprp  attended  the  University  of  many  friends  echoing  in  his  ears,  death. 

Jr.LrHmfht  wViPn  TM>  Alaska  commencement.  In  his  E.  A.  (Bud)  O’Hara,  retired  In  the  articles,  he  was  per- 

hpcarnr  comrniftPP  address  he  commented  that  no  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Her-  mitted  to  reveal  as  much  as 

other  state  had  been  admitted  to  ald-Joumal  and  Herald-Ameri-  authorities  could  allow  under 

SfwhmH  tL  qtlfpwJbni  the  Union  with  a  record  of  scho-  can  (Sunday),  and  president  of  security  regulations. 

lastic  achievement  which  in-  the  Herald  Company,  left  for  A  qualified  military  pilot  him- 
Totprq  of  thp  Territorv  To  eluded  an  institution  of  learning  an  extended  vacation  in  Ireland  self,  Mr.  Brigham  handled  the 
fnv  "”'>>  »»  AI**!-*’*-  He  noted  that  on  July  8.  eonlroU  on  several  ^easions 

resolve  any  doubts  in  lus  own  facultv  member  in  the  ^"d  his  flights  were  at  hundreds 

mind,  Congressman  0  Brien  jacked  the  robes  of  Years  in  Business  of  miles  per  hour  into  altitudes 

went  to  Alaska  two  years  ago  well  above  50,000  feet, 

and  inducted  _extensive  hear-  Mr.  O’Hara  was  the  guest  His  brush  with  death  came 


Lvp  »nv  Ho.  htq  Tn  vTiq  ow^  such  as  Alaska’s.  He  noted  that  on  July  8.  controls  on  several  Mcasions 

resolve  any  doubts  in  lus  own  facultv  member  in  the  ^"d  his  flights  were  at  hundreds 

mind,  Congressman  0  Brien  pj.o(.gggjQ„gj  jacked  the  robes  of  Years  in  Business  of  miles  per  hour  into  altitudes 

went  to  Alaska  two  years  ago  well  above  50,000  feet, 

and  inducted  extensive  hear-  Mr.  O’Hara  was  the  guest  His  brush  with  death  came 

Jigs.  The  committee  sat  in  Fair-  Yiw  President  Nixon  enter-  honor  at  a  clambake  given  when  four  U  S  Air  Force  jet 
banb  and  the  other  more  popu-  tain^  at  the  Blair  House  two  by  the  Allied  Printing  Crafts  tankers  attempted  a  mass  at- 
loBs  centers,  then  went  into  the  weeks  ago  in  honor  of  the  Shah  of  Syracuse  and  at  testimonial  tack  on  the  New  York  to  London 
hinterland  and  to  the  coastal  of  Iran.  A  painting  of  William  dinners  of  the  Syracuse  Press  record  and  one  cracked  up 
points.  Rep.  O’Brien  came  back  Heniy  Seward  caught  the  Vice  cjub  and  community  leaders.  JtiUing  six  newsmen.  The  Jour- 
to  Washington  convinced  that  President’s  eye  as  he  spoke.  He  ^.11  three  groups  paid  homage  nal-American  writer  who 
sUtehood  was  the  aspiration  of  digressed  to  say:  “There  is  a  to  his  50  years  in  the  newspaper  Jearned  of  the  crash  when  the 
the  great  majority.  A  constant  picture  of  Seward,  who  pur-  business.  nlane  he  was  aboard  landed  first 

How  of  mail  from  the  states  chased  Alaska  on  behalf  of  the  ,,  j  ^  ^  j  k  •  ev,  -ii 

xi.  ■  j  X  ,  x^  TTwUxvA  Mr.  O’Hara,  70,  retired  from  missed  being  on  the  ill-fated 

qomhlv  qitQ  <?eeretnrv  nf  Tnfermr  flight  becaUSe  Norman  Montel- 

'j"  FrftH  Alaclrn  Newhouse  newspapers  and  pub-  Her  of  UPI  had  refused -ijo  swap 

oubW  his  drive  to  persuade  Fr^  Seaton  who  set  Alaska  ^  company  here  July  1.  seats  with  him. 

the  two  Houses  of  Congress  that  fr®®' 
they  should  take  a  step  not  ^  ...  ..  ,  „ 

^lertaken  in  more  than  40  Conc.l.atmg  Influence  lUUCil  lUII  I 

years.  The  last  admissions  to  Mr.  Seaton  placed  statehood  12"'"'^^.  WHEll  WILL 

statehood  had  been  in  1912  when  high  on  his  agenda  when  he  be-  II  ■*  j*>. 

sUrs  were  added  to  the  flag  for  came  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  \  VflllD  DDAQDCOT 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  a  fulfillment  of  the  tacit  pledge  \  ■  WUOl  CU I 

Grateful  Alaskans  have  of  his  Senate  speech.  He  testified  ^  ^  \  m 

named  a  body  of  water  “Lake  in  favor  at  committee  hearings  *V  J  I  AQIf  7 

Terrence,’’  for  the  Congress-  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol.  But  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

man’s  grandson.  he  did  his  most  effective  work  ^  a  J  |U  TIIC 

Dr.  Gruening  and  Rep.  as  a  conciliating  influence,  ‘W  |||  THE 

O’Brien  are  Democrats.  The  strengthening  Republican  sup-  ✓  5  j/ 

other  member  of  the  trio.  Sec-  Port  for  the  statehood  bill.  It  V  ^IIMMFR 

retarv  ia  a  PoTMiKii/vQTi  was  not  an  easy  chore:  such  ^ a.  wUIllintll 


nndertaken  in  more  than  40  Conc.l.atmg  Influence 

years.  The  last  admissions  to  Mr.  Seaton  placed  statehood 
statehood  had  been  in  1912  when  high  on  his  agenda  when  he  be- 
sUrs  were  added  to  the  flag  for  came  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  a  fulfillment  of  the  tacit  pledge 

Grateful  Alaskans  have  of  his  Senate  speech.  He  testified 
named  a  body  of  water  “Lake  i*'  favor  at  committee  hearings 
Terrence,’’  for  the  Congress-  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol.  But 
msn’s  grandson.  he  did  his  most  effective  work 

Dr.  Gruening  and  Rep.  ns  a  conciliating  influence, 
O’Brien  are  Democrats.  The  strengthening  Republican  sup- 
other  member  of  the  trio.  Sec-  Port  for  the  statehood  bill.  It 
«tary  Seaton,  is  a  Republican.  not  an  easy  chore:  such 

His  contribution  was  a  monu-  Pnrty  leaders  as  Rep.  Joseph 
mental  one:  he  switched  Admin-  W.  Martin  were  leaders  of  the 
COB-  ^’’sbon  policy  from  opposition  opposition  at  the  start. 

Ti  an-  **  *’^PPort  of  statehood ;  then  he  Secretary  Seaton  has  exten- 
it  the  '^PS'^ned  as  vigorously  for  sive  newspaper  and  radio-tele- 
g  and  position  as  his  predecessor,  vision  interests  in  Wyoming, 
(nittee  McKay,  had  opposed  it.  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and 

ir  in-  ®*^^®niely  difficult  hurdle  to  Nebraska.  He  is  a  part  president 
func-  legislative  process,  of  Associated  Press  Newspapers 

lid  be  House  opposition,  was  of  Nebraska,  and  served  as 

■r  he  when  Secretary  Seaton  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 

should  ^^®  ?o-ahead  signal  to  tors  of  Inland  Daily  Press  As- 
eached  r^“blican  congressmen  who  sociation.  He  was  one  of  the 
'  .  qJ  ^  closely  to  the  Administra-  prime  movers  in  the  Elsenhower- 
fonn»l  for-President  effort  and  he 

mpin-  Di  j  1  .  served  as  a  special  assistant  to 

Pleaded  in  1950  jyjj.  Eisenhower,  after  his  term 

Passage  of  the  legislation  re-  in  tbe  Senate,  and  before  join- 
illianii  '*Hed  Mr.  Seaton’s  “maiden  inif  the  Cabinet, 
resign  a  member  of  the  U.S.  In  the  final  days  of  debate 

t  in  *  in  1950.  He  had  been  leading  up  to  enactment  of  the 

r  sub-  *PP<|inted  to  fill  the  unexpired  statehood  bill,  a  large  delegation 

to  ^rtion  of  the  term  of  Senator  of  Alaska  leaders  camped  on 

“•W'rth  Wherry  of  Nebraska,  Capitol  Hill  to  further  the 

>  1955  in  office.  Secretary  cause.  Robert  Atwood,  publisher 
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MONTHS, 

OF  OOURSE ! 


Clontrary  to  the  average  trend, 
there  is  NO  summer  slow-down  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
RESUL'TS! 

The  TIME  to  advertise  for  help— a  job— or  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale  is  RIGHT  NOW ! 

Remember,  too  ...  give  your  ad  ample  TIME  to 
give  you  ample  RESULTS. 

(Coniecufive  inaertiona  run  at  lower  ratea) 


EDITORIAL  STORM  IN  CANADA 

Press  Assails  Premier 
For  Ousting  Reporter 


Quebec 

The  ouster  of  a  reporter  from 
the  Premier’s  office  here  has 
stirred  up  an  editorial  storm. 

Guy  Lamarche  of  Le  Devoir 
and  nine  other  members  of  the 
press  gallery  filed  into  the  office 
of  Premier  Duplessis  for  a  news 
conference. 

“Get  out  of  here  immediately,” 
said  the  Premier  to  Mr.  La¬ 
marche  on  learning  that  he 
represented  Le  Devoir.  The 
newspaper  in  a  series  of  articles 
started  June  13  has  been  at¬ 
tacking  the  Union  Nationale 
cabinet’s  handling  of  the  sale  of 
the  Montreal  Gas  Distribution 
System  of  Quebec  Hydro,  a 
government  enterprise,  to  the 
privately-owned  Quebec  Natural 
Gas  Corporation. 

At  the  conference  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Lamarche’s  ouster, 
Mr.  Duplessis  said  “judicial  pro¬ 
cedures”  will  be  taken  against 
Le  Devoir  as  a  result  of  the 
articles. 

Equal  Right  to  Attend 

“The  Prime  Minister  has  not 
acted  with  his  usual  fairness  to¬ 
wards  the  press,”  said  the 
Montreal  Gazette.  “When  a 
press  conference  is  called  all 
have  an  equal  right  to  attend. 

“The  annoyance  felt  by  the 
Prime  Minister  may  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  presence  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  newspaper 
making  such  charges  against 
members  of  his  cabinet  might 
well  have  been  felt  as  an  exas¬ 
peration. 

“But  all  papers  have  the  right 
to  hear  and  report  the  news. 
When  a  press  conference  is 
held,  all  have  an  equal  right 
to  attend.  If  a  paper  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  rights,  or  if  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  distorted  the  facts 
with  malicious  motives,  then  the 
proper  course  is  to  proceed 
against  such  a  paper,  under  due 
process  of  law.” 

The  Montreal  Star  editorial¬ 
ized: 

“It  is  the  fact  that  a  certain 
usage  has  been  established  which 
weakens  Mr.  Duplessis’  case  at 
this  time.  That  usage  has  been 
that  the  members  of  the  Quebec 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery 
meet  the  Premier  from  time  to 
time.  To  exclude  one  of  them 
because  the  Premier  strongly 
disapproves  of  certain  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
paper  which  employed  him 


leaves  the  impression  that  he 
wants  to  meet  only  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  newspapers  w'hich 
support  him. 

“This  is,  politically  though  not 
constitutionally,  a  dangei-ous 
thing  to  do  and  could,  in  the 
long  run,  seriously  weaken  his 
position.” 

‘Hard  lo  Swallow’ 

“The  expulsion  of  Guy  La¬ 
marche  is  hard  to  swallow,” 
wrote  Andre  Laurendeau,  editor- 
in-chief  of  Le  Devoir.  “At  the 
outset  the  English-language 
newspapers  remained  silent.  The 
Gazette,  in  the  middle  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  sympathetic  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  made  the  coldest  possible 
protest  imaginable.  The  Star 
said  Mr.  Duplessis’  move  was 
tactless  but  it  did  not  judge  it 
wrong.” 

Le  Devoir’s  editor  said  the 
English-language  newspapers 
react  differently  to  events  that 
take  place  in  Parliament  and 
to  those  that  take  place  in  the 
Quebec  legislature. 

He  added: 

“If  a  gag  is  imposed  by  the 
majority  in  Ottawa  then  all  the 
newspapers  protest  in  unison 
and  there  is  a  great  uproar.  The 
English-language  newspapers, 
including  those  in  Quebec,  write 
with  reason  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  violated  important 
parliamentary  liberties.  Spurred 
by  the  newspapers,  public 
opinion  is  aroused.  This  issue 
contributes  to  the  defeat  of  the 
government:  it  is  the  pipeline 
affair. 

“In  the  Quebec  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  incidents  of  this  kind 
are  common.  Our  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  endure  them 
almost  without  protest  .  .  .” 

Excusable  Gesture 

Le  Soleil  said  the  Premier 
overstepped  his  rights  when  he 
expelled  a  newspaper  man  from 
his  office. 

Le  Soleil,  independent  politic¬ 
ally,  commented: 

“If  he  (Mr.  Duplessis)  gave 
vent  to  an  uncontrollable  reflex, 
it  was  an  excusable  gesture  in 
view  of  the  tension  between  the 
government  and  the  newspaper; 

’  it  was  a  gesture  that  could  be 
•  forgiven  if  there  w’as  assurance 
L  that  it  would  not  b«  repeated. 

'  “To  expel  a  newspaper  man 
i  from  a  press  conference  because 
■  the  newspaper  he  represents  has 
1  criticized  the  government,  made 


PICTURE  GEAR  of  the  all-around  naws  photographer  !s  described  by 
Murray  Becker,  Associated  Press,  at  Pennsylvania  photo  clinic. 


serious  charges  against  one  or  75  Participate  i 

more  high-placed  civil  servants,  ,  • 

or  denounced  official  acts  of  the  Jf|  PlCtlirC  L^llIllC 
government,  is  in  a  way  taking 

justice  onto  oneself.  It  is  ar-  Clearfield,  Pa. 

rogating  to  oneself  a  right  that  A  newsphoto  clinic  attractinj 
one  does  not  own.”  more  than  75  editors  and  pho^ 

The  newspaper  said  the  Pre-  tographers,  featured  the  annul 
mier  is  free  to  refuse  to  grant  workshop  convention  of  tht 
inteiwiews  to  newspaper  men  Pennsylvania  Associated  Pr« 
calling  at  his  office,  but  that  was  Managing  Editors  Associatiot 
not  the  situation  which  gave  rise  here  June  27-28. 
to  the  expulsion.  Murray  Becker,  chief  AP 

•  photographer,  and  William  F 
Achatz,  newsphoto  editor  oI 

Fined  for  Failure  Philadelphia,  led  a  discussiol 

To  Pay  for  Paper  of  photographers’  ever^»y 

problems.  Panelists  were  Join 
Hammond,  Ind.  Qrr,  McKeesport  Daily  Nm 
Newspaper  subscribers  were  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  Willkiu 
put  on  notice  as  a  result  of  a  Sun-Gazette;  and  Harry 

Hammond  City  Court  action  p.  Stacks,  Lancaster  /nteffi- 
that  they  had  not  better  try  to  gencer-Joumal. 
gyp  their  carrier  boys  out  of  The  association’s  Newsphoto 
money  due  them.  contest  drew  more  than  450  pho- 

A  customer  who  attempted  the  tographic  entries.  Winner  of 
trick  was  charged  with  a  mis-  the  best-of-show  picture  wt' 
demeanor  and  fined  $5  and  costs  John  L.  Alexandrowicz,  Pitt*' 
and  ordered  to  pay  his  carrier  burah  Sun-Telegraph,  for  » 
boy  $4.50,  which  repre.sented  an  closeup  shot  of  an  accident 
unpaid  account  for  the  Ham-  tim  with  “helping  hands”  «• 
mond  Times.  tended  to  him  by  onlookers. 

•  The  association  elected  J«f’ 

,  rwi  1  O"'®  Weinstein,  editor  of  th* 

Menelier  to  1  each  Centre  Daily  Times,  State  Col- 

Lawrence,  Kas.  president. 

Melvin  Mencher,  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Uni-  * 

rS’p“i„’Te  wmUM  Heads  Chicago  SDX 

Allen  White  School  of  Journal-  CHIC*® 

ism  and  Public  Information  at  Tom  Abbott,  General  MoW^ 
the  University  of  Kansas.  For  Corp.,  public  relations  division, 
the  past  four  years  he  has  has  been  advanced  to  preside^, 
worked  for  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  of  the  Chicago  Headline  Cte 
Bee.  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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Clearfield,  Pa. 
A  newsphoto  clinic  attractinj 
more  than  75  editors  and  pho^ 
tographers,  featured  the  annual 
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NEA  CONTEST  WINNERS; 


Calif.  Daily  Wins 
Excellence  Award 


Detroit 

Winners  in  the  annual  Better 
Newspapers  Contest,  conducted 
by  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  were  awarded  plaques 
it  the  73rd  annual  NEA  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week. 

The  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian  won  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  plaque  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  daily  division.  The 
Californian  moved  from  second 
place  in  1957  to  the  top  rating 
this  year.  The  paper’s  attractive 
editorial  page,  together  with  its 
effective  handling  of  local  and 
wire  news,  were  cited  by  the 
judges. 

The  following  received 
plaques : 

GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 
DAILY  DIVISION 

Bakersfield  (California)  Cali¬ 
fornian 

Camden  (New  Jersey)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post 

Winona  (Minnesota)  Daily 
News 

GENERAL  EXCJILLENCE 
WEEKLY,  UNDER  1,000 
Woodlake  (California)  Echo 
Henderson  (Minnesota)  Inde¬ 
pendent 

Kaysville  (Utah)  Reflex 

WEEKLY,  1,000  TO  2,500 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune 
Forest  Lake  (Minnesota) 
Times 

Canton  (Mississippi)  Madison 
County  Herald 

WEEKLY,  2,500  TO  6,000 
Elkin  (North  Carolina)  Tri¬ 
bune 

New  Canaan  (Connecticut) 
Advertiser 

Uwi.sburg  (Pennsylvania 
Union  County  Standard-Journal 

ALL  OTHERS 

Hollywood  (Florida)  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler 

Costa  Mesa  (California) 
Ulobe-Herald  and  Pilot 
Riverhead  (New  York)  News- 
Review 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Globe  (Arizona)  Record 
Oxford  (Ohio)  Press 
Houma  (Louisiana)  Courier 

service  to  agriculture 

Grinnell  (Iowa)  Herald- 
Register 

Ord  (Nebraska)  Quiz 
J^G range  (Texas)  Journal 
Garner  (Iowa)  Leader  and 
Signal 

Dumas  (Arkansas)  Clarion 
G^^^“sky  (North  Dakota) 

editor  oc  publisher 


EDITORIAL 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Florida) 
Daily  News.  Jack  W.  (Sore. 

Massapequa  (New  York) 
Post.  Ira  L.  Cahn. 

Naples  (Texas)  Monitor.  Lee 
Narramore. 

HERRICK  EDITORIAL 

Mission  (Texas)  Times.  Joe 
T.  Cook. 

Chicago  (Illinois)  Austin 
News.  H.  Marlin  Landwehr. 

Mount  Dora  (Florida)  Topic. 
Mabel  Norris  Reese. 

SPEQAL  ISSUE 
Hastings  (Nebraska)  Daily 
Tribune 

Houlton  (Maine)  Pioneer 
Times 

Gainesville  (Georgia)  Daily 
Times 

Washburn  (North  Dakota) 
Leader 

Barnesville  (Minnesota)  Rec¬ 
ord-Review 

Frederick  (South  Dakota) 
Brown  County  News 

BEST  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Birmingham  (Michigan)  Ec¬ 
centric 

Montezuma  (Iowa)  Republi¬ 
can 

Columbia  Falls  (Montana) 
Hungry  Horse  News 

Frankenmuth  (Michigan) 
News 

Solvang  (California)  Santa 
Ynez  Valley  News 
Orlando  (Florida)  Corner 
Cupboard 

NEWS  PICTURE 
Long  Beach  (California) 
Press-Telegram.  John  Neagle. 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Florida) 
Daily  News.  Bill  Bates. 

Milford  (Connecticut)  Citizen. 
Robert  F.  Ward. 

FEATURE  PICTURE 
Kewaunee  (Wisconsin)  Enter¬ 
prise:  Edward  Christensen 
Princeton  (Illinois)  Bureau 
County  Republican:  Dale 
Nickelsen 

Chicago  (Illinois)  Southtown 
Economist:  George  Bertonz 

TYPOGRAPHY 

DAILY  DIVISION 

San  Rafael  (California)  In¬ 
dependent  Journal 

Columbia  (Missouri)  Mis¬ 
sourian 

Lufkin  (Texas)  Daily  News 

WEEKUES  UNDER  2,000 
Cadott  (Wisconsin)  Sentinel 
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Canyon  (Texas)  News 
Buffalo  Center  (Iowa)  Trib¬ 
une 

WEEKLIES  FROM  2,000 
TO  6,000 

Winnetka  (Illinois)  Talk 
Forest  Lake  (Minnesota) 
Times 

Sumner  (Iowa)  Gazette 

ALL  OTHERS 

Riverhead  (New  York)  News 
Review 

Ridgewood  (New  Jersey) 
Sunday  News 

Desplaines  (Illinois)  Sunday 
Suburban  Times 

ADVERTISING  IDEA 
Newport  Beach  (California) 
Newport  Harbor  News-Press 
Eureka  (California)  News¬ 
papers 

Ripon  (Wisconsin)  Common¬ 
wealth 

BEST  COLUMN 
VARIETY  OF  TOPICS 
Mason  (Michigan)  Ingham 
County  News,  “Down  by  the 
Sycamore”  by  Nelson  Brown 
Albany  (Georgia)  Albany 
Joumal,  “Over  the  Coffee  Cup” 
by  Thad  Gibson 

Plymouth  (Michigan)  Mail, 
“The  Mail  Attitude”  by  Paul 
Chandler 

ONE  TOPIC 

Ozark  (Arkansas)  Spectator, 
“The  Last  Straw”  by  Elizabeth 
Burrow 

Tallassee  (Alabama)  Tribune, 
“Flowers  for  the  Living”  by 
Paul  K.  Banister 

Long  Beach  (California)  In¬ 
dependent-Press-Telegram,  “In¬ 
side  Out”  by  Harry  Fulton 

BEST  NEWS  STORY 
NEWSPAPERS  OVER  2,000 
Detroit  (Michigan)  Redford 
Obsei-ver  by  Paul  Chandler 
Hereford  (Texas)  Hereford 
Brand  by  Sterlin  Holmsely 
Bakersfield  (California)  Cali¬ 
fornian 

UNDER  2,000 

Mansfield  (Massachusetts) 
News  by  Richard  Yager 
Tylertown  (Mississippi) 
Times  by  Paul  Pittman 

Broken  Arrow  (Oklahoma) 
Ledger  by  C.  G,  Oliver  Jr. 

BEST  FEATITRE 
OVER  2,000  CIRCULATION 
Fort  Walton  Beach  (Florida) 
Playground  News  by  Wayne  B. 
Bell 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Florida) 
Daily  News  by  Anne  Fries 
Port  Angeles  (Washington) 
Evening  News  by  Clayton  Fox 

UNDER  2,000 

Savanna  (Illinois)  Times- 
Joumal  by  Paul  C.  Allen 
Spindale  (North  Carolina) 
Sun  by  Glenn  James 
Buckley  (Washington)  News- 
Banner  by  Henry  Gay 


CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING 
Evanston  (Illinois)  Review 
Mt.  Kisco  (New  York)  Patent 
Trader 

Hillsboro  (Oregon)  Argfus 
Belleville  (Kansas)  Telescope 
Gays  Mills  (Wisconsin) 
Crawford  County  Independent 
Novato  (California)  Advance 

PROMOTION 
Orinda  (California)  Sun 
Owego  ^(New  York)  Gazette 
Eureka*  (California  Eureka 
Newspapers 

SERVICE  TO  INDUSTRY 
Mora  (Minnesota)  Kanabec 
County  Times 

Eureka  (California)  Eureka 
Newspapers 

Riverside  (California)  Press- 
Enterprise 

JOB  PRINTING 
Wakefield  (Massachusetts) 
Item 

Wellesley  (Massachusetts) 
Townsman 

Williamsburg  (Virginia)  Ga¬ 
zette 

A  total  of  2,043  entries  were 
included  in  the  1958  contests. 

• 

Ed  Ball  of  AP  Takes 
Education  Service  Post 

Appointment  of  Ed  Ball,  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tion  Reporting  Service  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  chairman  of  the  SERA 
board,  made  the  appointment. 
Mr.  Ball  succeeds  Don  Shoe¬ 
maker,  who  resigned  to  become 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Thomas  Aden,  41,  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been 
appointed  as  AP  chief  at  Nash¬ 
ville. 


w  is.  Daily  Prints 
Color  On  New  Press 

Lacrosse,  Wis. 

The  LaCrosse  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  92-page  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion  in  eight  sections  on  its 
new  Hoe  press.  Color  pages 
introduced  each  of  the  eight 
sections. 

One  section  was  devoted  to 
the  Tribune  and  its  staff,  fea¬ 
turing  a  pictorial  story  of  the 
various  departments  engaged  in 
putting  out  the  paper.  A  state¬ 
ment  from  W.  T.  Burgess,  pub¬ 
lisher,  informed  readers  the  new 
Hoe  Super  Production  Color 
Convertible  press  “represents  a 
half  million  dollar  investment  in 
better  printing.” 


Cl 


Strike  Ends 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


not  preclude  action  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  guild  to  impose  union 
penalties  on  those  who  defected 
during  the  strike.  This  is  cus¬ 
tomary  procedure. 


Wage  Increases 


letin  will  pay  80  cents  more 
and  the  employee  80  cents  less. 

The  agreement  also  provides 
that  in  the  third  year  overtime 
will  be  paid  after  a  seven-and- 
one-half-hour  day,  exclusive  of 
a  half-hour  lunch  period.  Over¬ 
time  is  now  paid  after  an  eight- 
hour  day  which  includes  a  half- 
hour  paid  lunch  period. 

The  contract  establishes  three- 
week  paid  vacations  after  three 
years  of  employment. 


Metropolitan 
Market  Study 
Report  Issued 


Both  the  truck  drivers  and  the 
guildsmen  receive  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  other  improvements 
in  their  new  contracts. 


8200,000  Wages  Lost 


In  the  first  year  the  guildsmen 
will  receive  pay  raises  of  from 
$3  to  $5  a  week,  the  latter  in 
the  case  of  those  receiving  $100 
or  more.  The  Inquirer  manage¬ 
ment  had  sought  to  apply  the 
$5  increase  only  to  those  in  the 
$120  class  and  above. 

Before  the  strike,  guild  scales 
ranged  from  $44.50  for  copy 
boys  to  $137  for  reporters.  Desk 
assistants  were  rated  at  $152. 

In  the  second  year  the  In¬ 
quirer  will  give  a  $2  a  week  cash 
increase  across  the  board  and 
add  $1.26  to  its  pension  contri¬ 
bution,  bringing  the  amount 
paid  to  3%  of  payroll.  This, 
according  to  the  Guild,  will  pro¬ 
vide  pensions  of  approximately 
$75  a  month. 


Severance  Allowance 


The  Guild  also  won  more 
severance  allowance,  extending 
from  31  to  40  weeks  maximum 
after  12  years’  service.  It  does 
not  apply  to  economic  dismissals 
in  the  next  six  months. 


The  drivers  lost  approximate¬ 
ly  $200,000  in  wages  during  the 
strike.  Losses  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  to  business  in  the  com¬ 
munity  because  of  diminished 
advertising  have  not  been  esti¬ 
mated. 

The  newspapers’  prestrike  of¬ 
fer  included  an  $8.50  a  week 
wage  increase  in  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract.  It  called  for  an  increase 
of  $4  immediately,  $1.50  after 
six  months  and  $3  after  one 
year.  The  union  had  proposed 
a  $10  a  week  raise  in  a  one-year 
agreement. 

Local  newspapers  have  gone 
through  three  strike  periods  in 
the  past  20  years.  In  May,  1946, 
Teamsters  Local  628  conducted 
an  unauthorized  strike  for  two 
weeks  at  the  Bulletin,  Inquirer 
and  the  former  Record.  From 
November  7  of  that  year  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1947,  the  guild  struck 
the  Record  and  the  Courier- 
Post.  The  Record  strike  was 
never  settled,  as  the  newspaper 
suspended  publication. 


Catch-Up  Section 


All  firings  are  to  be  based  on 
a  group  seniority  basis.  Any 
Guild  member  who  is  discharged 
or  who  elects  to  quit  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  contract 
will  receive  extra  severance  of 
one  week’s  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  over  the  regular  sever¬ 
ance. 


Pension  for  Drivers 


each  case,  the  cumulative  per¬ 
centage  of  the  United  States  it 
shown  for  any  given  number  jUgl 
of  newspaper  markets,  ranked  ^ 
from  high  to  low.  (C( 


Cost  of  An  Ad 


Richmond,  Va. 


A  high  degree  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  buying  power  and  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  major  market  area 


The  nation’s  metropolitan  ig  illustrated  by  the  tables.  The 
daily  newspapers  include  in  first  50  markets  include  two- 
their  market  areas  88.5  per  cent  thirds  of  the  nation’s  populi- 
of  the  population  of  the  United  tion,  while  the  first  100  markets 
States,  according  to  a  report  include  four-fifths  of  the  total 
made  public  this  week  by  the  population. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  The  study  shows  the  cost  of 
News  Leader.  advertising  in  all  380  metropoli- 

The  62-page  study,  entitled  tan  dailies,  with  42  million  cir- 


‘Metropolitan  Daily  Newspaper  culation,  would  be  $123  a  line, 


Market  Data,”  supplements  a  which  is  about  $74,000  for  s  | 
report  issued  last  year  in  which  quarter  page.  If  the  advertising 
the  Richmond  newspapers  de-  is  restricted  to  the  largest  daily 
fined  and  mapped  the  area  or  combination  in  each  central 
covered  by  each  metropolitan  city — a  total  of  295  newspapers 
group  of  dailies  in  the  nation,  with  27  million  circulation— the 

Allan  S.  Donnahoe,  vice-presi-  ® 

dent  of  Richmond  Newspapers  $47,000  for  a  quarter  page. 
Inc.,  and  author  of  the  report,  • 

said  the  study  “emphasizes  that 

the  metropolitan  area  is  no  more  P|>i0gt  Ig  President 
than  the  nucleus  of  the  news-  ^ 

paper  market  area  as  a  whole,  Vermont  Press 
which,  typically,  is  far  more  Middlebury,  Vt 

extensive  in  area  as  well  as  A  Catholic  priest  was  elected 
population  and  buying  power.”  president  of  the  Vermont  Press 

Mr.  Donnahoe  said  the  report  Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
of  the  study  is  not  intended  to  ing.  Named  to  the  post  was  the 
be  derogatory  of  the  role  of  non-  Rev.  Edward  C.  Foster  of  Burl- 
metropolitan  dailies  or  their  ington,  business  manager  of  the 
marketing  function.  He  said  the  Vermont  Catholic  Tribune. 
study  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  Other  officers  elected  were 
advertising  executives  who  must  Sargeant  P.  Wild  of  the  RiitlaM 
first  base  their  campaigns  on  an  Herald,  first  vicepresident; 
analysis  of  metropolitan  news-  Proctor  H.  Page  Jr.  of  the  F*«« 
paper  coverage.  Junction  Suburban  List,  second 


The  truck  drivers  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Bulletin  get  a  $9.80 
increase  over  a  three-year 
period,  and  some  new  fringe 
benefits.  In  the  last  year  the 
drivers’  pay  will  be  $104.30  for 
days  and  $106.80  for  nights. 

The  agreement  established  a 
pension  for  Inquirer  drivers,  the 
employer  contributing  $2  a  week 
per  driver,  after  the  first  six 
months.  The  contribution  will 
be  raised  to  $3.20  a  week  18 
months  from  now. 

Bulletin  drivers  have  been 
covered  in  a  pension  plan  since 
1935.  Management  contributions 
are  $7.90  a  week  for  pension, 
life  insurance  and  medical  bene¬ 
fits;  employees  pay  $3.50.  Eight¬ 
een  months  from  now  the  Bui- 


Few  of  the  guild  staffers  were 
needed  to  produce  the  Inquirer’s 
72-page  edition  for  July  9,  since 
most  of  the  work  had  been  done 
by  the  interim  crew.  In  addition 
to  the  returnees,  the  Inquirer 
had  hired  about  70  new  em¬ 
ployees.  A  24-page  News  Re¬ 
view  and  Comic  Catch-Up  sec¬ 
tion  carried  readers’  interest  in 
events  from  May  30  through 
July  7. 

Bulletin  drivers  took  up  their 
regular  chores  with  the  4-Star 
edition  of  July  8.  The  Wednes¬ 
day  paper  of  76  pages  —  10 
were  added  for  review  features 
—  carried  a  story  that  said  the 
sale  of  copies  over  the  counter 
at  the  plant  during  the  strike 
exceeded  61^  million.  The  high¬ 
est  day’s  sale  was  281,628  at 
the  retail  price. 

Hundreds  of  boys  and  some 
girls,  the  Bulletin  said,  reaped 
a  bonanza  in  selling  papers  at 
premium  prices  ...  10  and  15c 
daily.  The  regular  price  is  a 
nickel.  Sunday  papers  brought 
up  to  $1  a  copy,  particularly  the 
June  22  issue  which  contained 
100  pages  in  the  black-and-white 
sections. 


per  coverage.  Junction  Suburban  List,  second 

f.  .  r  ..  .  vicepresident,  and  William  J. 

Current  Estimates 

The  study  lists,  for  each  of  Independent,  secretary  -  treii- 


168  newspaper  market  areas,  urer. 


current  estimates  of  population.  The  association  heard  State 
buying  power,  and  retail  sales  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
as  published  in  the  1958  Survey  William  H.  Baumann  announce 
of  Buying  Power  by  Sales  plans  to  issue  State  Police  pr*s 
Management,  Inc.  cards  to  newsmen. 

Market  areas  for  the  380  prin-  , 

cipal  dailies  published  in  the  168 

metropolitan  centers  are  defined  Principal  Personnel 
in  the  study  on  the  basis  of  20  mr  .i  tvt  j 

per  cent  or  more  household  New  Daily  Named 
coverage  in  any  county.  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

The  report  says  an  average  of  staff  of  the  Thotnas^ji 

70  per  cent  of  all  households  in  Times,  new  morning  daily  whitf 
2,544  of  the  nation’s  3,071  appeared  for  the  first  time  M 


cards  to  newsmen. 


appeared  for  the  first  time  JulJ 


counties  read  at  least  one  metro-  headed  by  Wint  Capel  a 


politan  newspaper  every  day.  editor  and  Finley  M.  Homey** 
It  also  points  out  that  the  business  and  advertising  rnaw- 
metropolitan  market  areas  rep-  ®oth  formerly  served 

resent  91.2  per  cent  of  the  na-  Point  Enterprise. 

tion’s  income  and  93.7  per  cent  Other  staffers  are  Thad  He<i' 
of  families  with  incomes  of  rick,  circulation  manager; 
$10,000  a  year  or  more.  Hodges,  news  editor;  Mrs.  Phj’ 

The  study,  which  was  mailed  dha  Lambeth  Shore,  womM* 
Thursday  to  some  3,500  adver-  editor;  and  Lester  HenleJ- 
tisers  and  agencies,  lists  in  a  photographer, 
series  of  tables  the  totals  for  The  Enterprise  purchased  tw 
each  newspaper  market  of  pop-  semi-weekly  Thomasville  Tnr 
ulation,  households,  income  and  une  and  absorbed  it  into  tbc 
retail  sales  by  type  of  store.  In  Times. 
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Other  staffers  are  Thad  HeJ- 
rick,  circulation  manager;  Bi" 
Hodges,  news  editor;  Mrs.  Pnj’ 
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Melodrama 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


“I  have  no  regrets,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Crary  said  of  the  episode  that 
put  his  name  on  front  pages. 
But  he  did  ask  to  have  empha- 
siied  that  politics  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  his  own  or  firm’s  entry 
into  the  bizarre  affairs  of  the 
Boston  textile  man,  his  gifts  to 
Sherman  Adams,  assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower,  and 
others  in  politics. 

“I  am  a  life-long  Republican,” 
he  said.  “Mr.  Finkelstein  is  a 
!if^long  Democrat. 


Aims  lo  Tell  Whole  Truth 


“I  feel  strongly  that  no  Amer- 
jican  likes  a  lynching,  Mr.  Gold- 
I  toe’s  or  anybody  else’s.  The  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  truth  through 
the  press  was  a  restraining  in- 
toence  on  a  House  committee 
that  badly  needed  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  and  which  has 
toally  hired  a  young  man  who 
today  has  the  toughest  job  in 
the  country.” 

The  last  reference  was  to 
Raymond  William  Martin,  25, 
hired  by  the  Harris  Committee. 

“You  have  nothing  to  fear  if 
you  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the 
press,  because  the  press  is  ulti¬ 
mately  fair,”  Mr.  McCrary  con¬ 
tinued.  “As  professionals,  we 
tried  to  tell  the  truth  directly 
to  the  press,  the  public,  and  the 
committee,  and  in  that  order.” 

Mr.  McCrary  personally 
knows  Roger  Robb,  Washington 
attorney,  and  member  of  Mr. 
fioldfine’s  legal  staff.  On  June 
‘25.  Mr.  Robb  asked  “Tex”  for 
the  loan  of  a  man  to  help  him 
on  the  case.  William  Safire, 
hcepresident  of  the  McCrary 
klRce,  was  sent  to  Boston  to  dig 
op  biographical  material  on 
Mr.  Goldfine.  From  there  he 
^ent  to  Washington  to  be  joined 
hy  another  staff  man,  George 
Bcitt,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
"orld-Telegram  &  Sun.  There, 
■with  Mr.  McCrary,  the  strategy 
set:  (1)  to  keep  the  Harris 
committee  off  balance  by  care- 
tol  timing  of  releases  of  filmed 
statements  and  testimony  to  pull 
too  punch  out  of  committee- 


planned  headlines;  (2)  to  str 
Phe  immigrant-boy-who-ma 
1^  theme  by  setting  up  j 
I  wnal  interviews  between 
l^ldfine  and  top  newsmen; 

®  track  down  and  catch  ci 
fnittee  investigators  suspec 
of  ‘bugging’’  Goldfine  and  : 
•■ary  rooms  in  hotels. 


Counter-Intelligence 

On  July  2,  Mr.  Safire  and  Mr. 
wt,  with  an  attorney  and  news 
fbotographer,  began  the 

OITOR  a:  PUBLISHER 


counter-intelligence  drive  that 
involved  ledge  crawling,  sur¬ 
veying  suspected  rooms,  and 
standing  watch  in  hotel  corri¬ 
dors.  It  was  the  first  of  several 
efforts  to  catch  the  tappers  that 
finally  paid  off  on  Sunday. 

On  Saturday  the  McCrary 
staff  men  had  withdrawn  to 
New  York,  after  arranging  for 
Mr.  Robb  to  engage  Jack  Lotto, 
who  once  had  worked  for  Mr. 
Finkelstein  on  the  Civil  Service 
Lewder  of  New  York,  and  Philip 
Brennan,  an  independent  Wash¬ 
ington  PR  counsel. 

Mr.  McCrary,  a  former  news¬ 
man  and  editor,  said  he  liked 
working  with  newspaper  men. 
He  related  how  he  and  Merri- 
man  Smith,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  broke  the  story  on  Mr. 
Goldfine’s  tax  deductible  gifts 
on  Wednesday,  July  2.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Crary  and  Mr.  Robb  had  inter¬ 
viewed  Mr.  Goldfine.  When  they 
came  out  of  his  room,  Mr.  Smith 
was  waiting.  From  Mr.  Robb’s 
notes,  Mr.  Smith  composed  a 
statement  while  Mr.  McCrary 
typed.  As  soon  as  the  typing 
was  finished,  Mr.  Smith  took  one 
copy,  Mr.  McCrary  the  carbon. 
At  7:18  P.M.  they  both  reached 
for  telephones.  Mr.  Smith  dic¬ 
tated  his  copy  to  UPI,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Crary  to  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  McCrary  began  his  career 
as  copy  boy  for  the  old  New 
York  World-Telegram.  Prior  to 
World  War  II  he  was  for  six 
years  editorial  chief  of  the  New 
York  Mirror. 

McCrary  clients  include  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking  Co.,  Cenco  In¬ 
strument  Co.,  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road,  Waterman  Pen,  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Coach  Co.,  Continental  In¬ 
dustries,  U.  S.  Hoffman  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp.,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  In  the 
past  months  four  new  accounts 
have  been  added:  Food  Fair 
Stores,  Hilton  Hotels  Interna¬ 
tional,  Universal  Products,  and 
Republic  Aviation  Corp. 

• 

Reporter  Qualifies 
In  Diving  Test 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Gene  Fuson  of  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune  is  the  first 
newspaper  reporter  to  pass  the 
Navy’s  diving  certification  tests 
required  of  occupants  of  the  new 
nine-foot  mini-sub  undergoing 
tests  at  the  Navy  Electronics 
Laboratory. 

Accompanied  by  an  NEL 
diver.  Gene  donned  diving  gear 
and  sank  65  feet  to  the  bottom. 
Meanwhile,  the  mini-sub  was 
dropped  out  of  its  pontoon 
cradle  on  the  surface. 

After  Gene  returned  to  the 
surface,  he  swam  into  the  mini¬ 
sub  through  an  open  hatch. 

“For  joyriding,”  he  said  later, 
“I’ll  take  a  canoe.” 

for  July  12,  1938 


Baltimore 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Both  actions  followed  an  about- 
face  by  Mayor  Thomas  D’Ales- 
andro  Jr.,  Democratic  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator,  about 
six  weeks  after  the  taxes  became 
effective.  At  that  time,  he  called 
on  both  the  City  Council  and 
General  Assembly  to  take  such 
actions. 

The  General  Assembly’s  Joint 
Resolution  No.  15  was  quoted  by 
Judge  Carter  as  describing  it 
as  a  “reaffirmation  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  Declaration  of  Rights 
which,  like  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  protects  freedom  of  the 
press  and  safeguards  all  media 
of  information  from  any  form 
of  pressure  from  any  form  of 
government.” 

Decision  Is  Hailed 

“The  decision  by  Judge  Carter 
should  be  welcomed  by  agencies, 
advertisers  and  media  all  over 
the  country,”  said  Wilbur  Van- 
Sant,  president  of  VanSant, 
Dugdale  &  Company,  largest  ad 
agency  in  Maryland. 

“There  is  little  doubt  that  a 
decision  upholding  the  validity 
of  Baltimore’s  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  would  have  been  a  signal 
for  other  communities,  perhaps 
even  states,  to  pass  similar  legis¬ 
lation.  The  result  would  have 
been  just  what  happened  in 
Baltimore  —  curtailed  adver¬ 
tising,  reduced  sales  and  a  cut¬ 
back  in  productive  jobs,”  Mr. 
VanSant  declared. 

The  agency  president  opposed 
the  tax  from  the  time  it  was 
first  proposed  as  “a  measure 
that  hits  at  the  very  basis  of  our 
mass  production  economy.” 

A  letter  sent  by  J.  Stephen 
Becker,  business  manager  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  here,  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  hailed  the  opinion  and 
decree  of  the  court  as  “a  land¬ 


mark  in  the  history  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

The  reporting  of  the  decision 
coincided  with  the  News-Post’s 
Silver  Jubilee  issue  commemor¬ 
ating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  All-Star  baseball  game. 

• 

High  Sierra  Area 
Newspapers  Merge 

Sonora,  Calif. 

The  two  'dailies  in  this  High 
Sierra  Mountain  town  have  been 
merged  into  the  Sonora  Daily- 
Union  Democrat  following  the 
purchase  of  the  Sonora  Daily  by 
the  Union  Democrat. 

State  Senator  Luther  Gibson 
and  Paul  Snider,  UD  owners, 
bought  the  Daily  from  0.  K. 
Peckham,  who  continues  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  job  plant. 

The  20-year-old  Daily’s  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  104-year-old  UD 
makes  the  merged  daily  the  most 
powerful  advertising  medium  by 
far  in  the  history  of  Tuolumne 
County  in  the  mother  lode  gold 
country,  Mr.  Snider  reports. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vallejo  (Calif.) 
Times-Herald  and  News  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  Benecia  (Calif.)  Herald 
and  the  Travis  Air  Base  (Calif.) 
Global  Ranger. 

• 

30,000  Participate 
In  New  Daily’s  Party 

Lima,  Ohio 

The  Lima  Citizen’s  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  celebration,  marking 
its  own  first  birthday,  drew  an 
attendance  estimated  at  30,000 
persons,  according  to  Wayne  G. 
Current,  manager. 

At  one  of  the  events  in  an  all¬ 
day  festival  the  Citizen  gave 
away  more  than  30,000  soft 
drinks,  5,000  bags  of  potato 
chips,  10,000  ice  cream  bars, 
5,000  bottles  of  milk  and  10,000 
balloons. 

In  a  report  on  the  first  year’s 
operation,  Mr.  Current  said  the 
Citizen’s  advertising  linage  was 
double  that  carried  in  the  Lima 
News  and  at  higher  rates. 


Confidential 


•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 
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Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 
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‘Auto-Buy’ 
Rated  at  80% 
For  Sales  Aid 


Chamber  of  Commerce  secre¬ 
taries  give  the  “You-Auto-Buy- 
Now”  campaign  an  80  percent 
grade  of  success  in  stimulating 
sales. 

This  rating  was  explained 
this  week  by  Edward  Falasca, 
creative  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  In  226 
letters  received  from  the  trade 
associations,  128  described  the 
local  drive  as  achieving  from 
“very  good  to  sensational  re¬ 
sults”  and  71  from  “good  to 
very  good.”  “Negative  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees”  was  reported  in  15 
letters.  The  rest  were  non-in- 
formative. 


Sales  Effort 


Mr.  Falasca  said  304  dailies 
out  of  the  Bureau’s  membership 
of  850  participated  in  the  sales 
effort  in  264  markets.  Of  these, 
93  newspapers  reported  new  car 
sales  were  up  197  percent  over 
those  of  the  week  or  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  drive;  used  car  sales 
were  a  plus  74  percent;  new  car 
linage  totalled  2,423,291  as  com¬ 
pared  with  815,589  before  the 
drive;  used  car  linage  totalled 
2,897,089  compared  with  1,658,- 
416. 

“Despite  all  criticisms  by  the¬ 
oreticians,  it  worked,”  Mr.  Fa¬ 
lasca  commented.  Many  more 
newspapers  are  planning  to  par¬ 
ticipate  not  only  in  auto-buy 
sales  drives  but  in  pushing  fur¬ 
niture,  household  appliances, 
etc. 

The  net  effects  of  the  auto¬ 
buy  campaign,  originally 
sparked  by  Cleveland  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  to  demonstrate  how 
newspapers  can  work  with  na¬ 
tional  manufacturers  and  local 
dealers  in  an  effort  to  lick  an 
economic  decline,  Mr.  Falasca 
said.  Thei’e  were  about  13 
“flops,”  he  confessed,  and  these 
were  due  mainly  to  the  failure 
of  local  dealers  to  cooperate. 


Reporter  Helps  Get 
Bandit  Out  of  Jail 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Harry  McCormick,  veteran 
police  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  winning  a  parole  for  a 
Texas  badman  of  years  gone  by 
— Floyd  Hamilton,  50. 

Mr.  McCormick,  who  has 
known  the  Hamilton  family  30 
years,  pleaded  with  the  State 
Parole  Board  that  Floyd  was 
a  sincerely  reformed  man  who 
has  accepted  God.  Floyd  will  do 
church  work  in  Dallas. 


Reporter’s  Probe 
Shows  Vote  Fraud 


Reynolds  Buys  Engineers  Union  = 
Oklahoma’s  Strike  Is  Settled 


Erie,  Pa. 

Shocking  voting  irregularities 
in  Erie’s  Third  Ward  that  even 
involved  the  dead  were  un¬ 
covered  recently  in  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  Jerry  Candela,  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Erie  Sun¬ 
day  Times-News. 

The  expose  touched  off  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Erie  County 
Commissioners. 

Ballots  showed  the  names  of 
non-existent  persons.  Allega¬ 
tions  that  the  dead  also  were 
voted  in  the  district  were  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Candela  was  cited  by  the 
management. 


Oldest  Daily 


Cline  Operations 
Are  Continued 


Chicago 

Operations  of  Cline  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.  were  con¬ 
tinuing  here  this  week  under  a 
curtailed  program  and  under 
supeiwision  of  Gerald  P.  Grace, 
receiver  appointed  by  the  court. 
(E&P,  July  5,  page  41). 

Efforts  were  being  made  by 
Warren  P.  Scott,  president  of 
the  Cline  Company,  to  obtain 
additional  financing  in  order  to 
complete  the  reorganization 
under  Chapter  XI  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act. 


Guthrie,  Okla. 

Sale  of  the  Guthrie  Daily 
Leader  and  Weekly  Register 
News,  Oklahoma’s  first  daily 
newspaper,  to  Don  W.  Reynolds 
by  Phil  McMullen  and  associ¬ 
ates  was  announced. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  state,  is 
the  publisher  of  six  community 
newspapers  in  Bartlesville, 
Chickasha,  Okmulgee  and  Black- 
well.  He  also  operates  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KHBG  in  Okmulgee.  He 
was  born  in  Oklahoma  City,  at¬ 
tended  high  school  there  and 
later  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Jouimalism. 

Reynolds  also  owns  several 
dailies  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi 
and  Nevada. 

Sale  of  the  Daily  Leader,  in 
constant  publication  since  1890, 
marks  only  the  fourth  trans¬ 
action  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Leader  since  its  establishment. 

The  Daily  Leader  and  Weekly 
Register  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  J.  L.  Jennings,  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 


Washingiox 
Picket  lines  were  withdraw) 
last  week  from  the  Washinstn 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  and  the 
Evening  Star  after  a  two-di; 
strike  was  settled  in  the  office 
of  a  federal  mediator.  The  Op¬ 
erating  Engineers  Union,  whkh 
has  seven  members  employed  it 
the  Post  and  six  at  the  Star, 
called  the  strike  to  enforce  de 
mands  with  respect  to  dates  of 
periodic  increases  in  pay  and 
the  date  for  reopening  the  con 
tract  for  pay  discussions,  k 
settlement  was  based  on  thrs 
annual  boosts  leading  to  an 
hourly  rate  of  $3.10,  and  rigfc: 
of  reopening  April  1,  1965 


A  Correction 

Cost  of  one  hi-fidelity  eolo: 
insert  ad  in  newspapers  requir¬ 
ing  7,000,000  preprints  wouldl 
cost  an  estimated  $120,000,  witti 
$68,000  of  this  in  produttiur 
costs,  according  to  W.  E.  Mat 
thews,  vicepresident  in  the! 
media  relations  depaitmest,! 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  A  typo¬ 
graphical  error  (E.  &  P,  July  5, 
page  16)  gave  the  number  oi 
preprints  as  2,000,000. 
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Annual  Mail  Sub 
Price  Raised  $5 


The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  New  York  Times 
have  raised  their  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices  to  $32.50  a  year  for 
daily  and  Sunday  issues.  This  is 
a  $5  increase  to  cover  higher 
postal  rates. 

The  daily-only  rate  is  now 
$16.50  a  year  and  Sunday-only 
is  $17.50  a  year. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  mail 
subscriptions  total  approximate¬ 
ly  20,000  daily  and  6,000  Sun¬ 
day,  according  to  Lester  Zwick, 
circulation  manager.  The  Times 
reported  mail  subs  as  38,000 
daily  and  69,000  Sunday. 


Middletown  Paper 
In  New  $275,000  Plant 


Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Middletown  Times  Herald, 
published  by  Ralph  McA.  Inger- 
soll,  has  opened  its  new  $275,- 
000  plant.  Completely  air-condi- 
tiohed,  spacious  and  well-lighted, 
the  building  contains  a  Scott 
64-page  rotary  press. 

In  a  souvenir  edition  June  30 
the  paper  published  congratula¬ 
tory  letters  from  Gov.  Averill 
Harriman  and  James  C.  Hag- 
erty. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Mowapoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISeicxpaper  Brokers 


NEGOTIATION  services  on  all  news¬ 
papers  includes  special  attention  to 
savings  both  ways  and  aid  in  settine 
up  successful  operations  for  purchaser. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 


■WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 


-A-  'A'  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


OONFIDENTLAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
r.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-PURGHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
16  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mic^.  TO.  6-^64. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEUGHNEB  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


CALIFORNIA  weekly  newspapers  show 
the  greatest  growth  factor  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  exclusive  listings  on  a 
number  of  the  better  ones.  Gabbert  & 
Hancock,  Associates,  3709  Arlington 
Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 


WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2928  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHEIRS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eistabliahed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  pufclieity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraiser! 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpoijt 
Over  145  valuations  miM 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coed 
Experienced  court 
Complete  reports  submittw 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N-  ‘ 


Puhlirations  For  Sale 


EASTERN  WEEKLIES— WiU 
down  payments  of  JIO.OOO  t* 
$40,000.  PUBLISHERS  SERYKS 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro, Jf*. 


Us 


IF  you  have  been  considering  I***  Ed 
diase  of  a  western  weekly  or 


anywhere  in  the  United  States 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding 
profitable  properties  in  every  pneetw 


gross  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIAT* 


Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood  28,  California 


CAROUNA  SEABOARD  weekly  ^ 
down  payment.  Other  propertiei  y'J 
Areas  2  and  3  at  $10,000  to 
down  payments.  Publishers 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  v* 

DEEP  SOUTH  EXCLUSIVE 
LY,  county  seat,  $85,000  with 
$25,000  cash  down.  Bailey-K'*"'' 
Box  396,  Salina,  Ks. 


15%  TRUE  NET  PROFIT  .  - 
on  an  $186,000  investment  after  T;. 
depreciation  writeoff  and  owner* 

400  salary.  Chart  Area  #* 
operation,  $200,000-gTO8s  clast. 

29%  down.  Pleaee  write  fullT-  1 
DIAL  Agency,  15  Waverly,  Detn"* 
Mich 
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CHAKT  AREA  3  county-seat  weekly;  i 
nil  equippcdf  S30.000-g;ross  class,  i 
hifk  net.  Ideally  located  in  rich,  scenic 
(oonty.  About  J1 1,000  down.  The 
dial  Agency,  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3, 

Mith. _ _ 

0i5""EM^LISHED  WEEKLY  in 
ILWO  Southern  college  town.  Priced 
370,000  gross.  Fully  staffed  and 
flipped.  Only  $15,000  down.  Box 
MU,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

fSSTERN  COLORADO  OFFSETT 
weekly,  exclusive  in  fast-developing 
im  with  wonderful  climate.  Good 
Aop  heb  will  stay.  Paper  grossing 
orer  $30,000 ;  $12,000  down  payment. 

■  Box  3001,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

HONG  KONGS'  CHINESE 
PUBLICATIONS 

.Details  of  Asia  Pictorial  Monthly  and 
^gtlKT  suitable  media  from: 
i  Poblishing  &  Distributing  Co.  Ltd. 

177,  Regent  Street,  London.  W.I. 
isk  for  our  Overseas  Press  Annual  $2. 

PUBLISHER  WANTED 
"for  a  periodical  that  would  give 
..Jeology  of  State’s  Rights  a  PRESS 
-isd  work  for  the  organization  of  a 
STATE’S  RIGHTS  PARTY 
Oppose  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
ICouPt;  pro-segregation;  anti-immigra- 
-n:  anti-foreign  aid.  Return  to  state 
r,  itipitals  imwers  unconstitutionally 
,  aoien  from  them  ;  abolish  16th  A.  and 
■■  Fet  income  taxes;  revise  Constitu- 
UB  so  that  a  majority  of  the  state 
,  ™  .iiturt  s  may  recall  Federal  judges; 

’’  — .-Ml  the  right  of  states  to  administer 
;•  1 ’Aw  own  immigration  laws.  Box  3015, 

5  4  Publisher. 

J  iiO'JNG  EDITOR  with  capital  to  invest 
l»ks  to  join  forces  with  young  adver- 
'  ii;  man  who  can  put  up  small  sum 
I"  take  over  Chart  Area  2  weekly. 

L  properties  under  study.  Box 
!  ‘7.  Editor  i  Publisher. 

fetnesa  Opportunities  Wanted 

TIRED  INK? 

iOUNG  married  newsman,  now  dead- 
w^kly  editor,  wants  to  carve 
jtuFe  with  weekly  or  small  daily  that 
,V;^  welcome  rejuvenating.  Have 
•’id,  reixxrted  for  Metropolitan  pa- 
was  editor  of  college  daily.  Will- 
1  t  to  invest  limited  capital  in  right 
-  ation,  would  gladly  tackle  some 
-rtifing  work.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
— ’  Box  3027,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Tsww  I 

I  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotas  Each  Coosoeuttvo 
lasortiea 

JIJUATIOMS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
*"W)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
WiA  3  tiaies  9  55c;  2  •  60c: 

00  to_  ,65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
niVKS  "N  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
0.  ?  t^fled  employment  application  forms 

.  2  ttodinj  self-addressed  6e  stamped 
'  Classified  Dept. 

“'-a  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1**  S  j  t  V'""  ®  ^  •'"*  *»th  insertion; 

"lird  1  2  times  9  $1.05; 

P"**  I  ®  5  line  minimum.  Add  20e 

'*.Box  Service. 

CLASSIFIED  AD- 
W.da.iday.  2  p.m. 

Po  abbreviations 
-  L!?:  ^  •;"«  for  box  information.)  Box 
ekly  held  in  strict  con- 

r^osG-  "tPliPS  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 

to  toll,  '**'"'**  *•'*  to  edit  all 

...  dispUay  rates 

ifh  2  fc-  lSh  t-^  t  ®  13  26  52 

1""'  Times  Times  Times  Times 

»  *^30  $405  $370  $330 

^  1«  240  228  210  190 

rr-’,;r  70  ^5°  128  123  110 

liter  r  f.  2  155  95  84  72  66 

goer’s^  *  62  54  48  45  40 

&  Publisher 

^njtioit!  Towtr  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 

■  _ BRyoat  *.3052 

12,  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Promotion 


QUAUTY  EDITORIAL  and  advertising 
strips  individually  created  for  your 
promotional  purpoees.  Box  2922,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  m  DUPLEX 
and  other  flatbed  WEDS. 

WE  MOVE  AND  ESLEKTT  ANYWHERE 
Box  355,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
PHONE  GE3NEWA  8-3744 

Newrspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RE3PAJRING— TRUCKING 
EJxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SEIDIMORE  AND  MASON.  INU 
65-69  FVankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArday  7-9775 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

THE  NATION’S  NEIWSPAPBR  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newsimper 
Turtlee— $84.60  to  $97.60,  fob  Elldn. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sedea 
ComtMiny.  113  West  Market  Sbwet. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina^ _ 

6  FONTS  8  PT,  Teletypesetter  matrices 
only  two  years  old.  8  pt.  triangle  900 
— corona  with  Bf.  No.  2,  excellent 
condition,  complete  plus  fonts.  Buy  all 
fonts  and  receive  the  sorts  on  hand. 
Cut  to  fit  ll'^  em  column  for  automatic 
operation.  We  had  to  buy  new  mats 
to  go  to  11  em  columns.  You  can  have 
used  mata  for  $90.00  a  font.  Record 
Publishing  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Complete  Plants 

j  Press  Room 

ISetcsprinI 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  — SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830;  2-6178 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizee. 
BEHREINS  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Press  Room 

16-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Complete  with  all  equipment,  mat 
roller,  router,  Sta-Hi  former,  chases, 
etc. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

1.5S  FOOT  Jeffrey  paper  roll  conveyor- 
Width  20'//'.  pitch  25'',  2-16  HP  AC 
motors. 

HILL-Curtis  Trim-O-Saw 
HOE  Tail  Cutter  21 '/j" 

HOE  Magazine  Press — 32  pages — 
product  11"  X  15%" 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHINEIRY 
CO..  INC 
210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12 
Worth  6-0070 

$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail- 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
Young.  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 

QUARTER  FOLDER.  Goes,  heavy 
duty,  Elxtra  parts.  Spokesman  Publish¬ 
ing,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1982) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
1 — OCTUPLE  Press 
ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  GH  Conveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  T.  17— OX  7-4690 

for  July  12,  1958 


LIQUIDATION 

Beginning  July  14  until  sold 

TAMPA  (FLA.)  TIMES 
Mechanical  plant  equipment 


15  LINOTYPES— Model  8-14-22 
28  LOWER  Split  Magazines 
80  FONTS  Linotype  Mats 
2  LUDLOWS  with  100  Fonts  MaU 
1  MONOTYPE  Material  Maker 
HAMMOND  Glider  Saw— Miller  Saw 

—  Stereo  Saw  —  Rouse  Band  Saw  — 
Vandercook  No.  23  Power  Proof  Preea 

—  6  Ad  Makeup  Cabinets  —  Remelt 
Ehimace  with  Watercooled  Molds. 

NOLAN  Flat  Casting  Box  —  Flat 
Scorcher  —  Radial  Arm  Router  — 
Stereo  Saw  Trimmer  —  2  Goes  Mat 
Rollers  —  47  Chases  —  38  Steel  Turtles 
— Stereotype  Metal  Pot  with  2  Pumpe 

—  2  Wood  Pony  Autoplates  —  Alico 
Ehrenray  —  2  Electric  Scorchers  —  Goss 
Curved  Plate  Router. 

DUPLEX  Double  Sextuple  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Newspaper  Press — 22%  "  cutoff. 

6  UNITS  —  2  Double  Folders  with 
Conveyors. 

,2 — AC  2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  —  2 
Single  and  4_  Double  Cupco  Portable 
{^lor  Fountains  —  Complete  Acces¬ 
sories. 

ALL  REASONABLY  PRICED 
FOR  OUlCK  SALE 
114  NO.  FRANKLIN  ST.,— TAMPA— 
WEEK  OF  JULY  14. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  OX  7-4590 


Press  Room  [ 

GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE 

MODERN,  COMPLE’TELY  REBUILT. 
OPERATING,  8  units  straightiine  with 
reverses:  chain-driven  ink  motions,  2 
folders.  Dispatch  conveyors,  stereo 
plate  conveyor,  reel  room  track  sys¬ 
tem.  Partially  equipped  with  Hurletron 
register  controls,  compensators.  Many 
other  deluxe  features,  extras.  Can  de¬ 
liver  80  pages  collect.  64  straight.  Op¬ 
timum  speed  33,000  straight-run  per 
hour.  Available  F-b.  1,  1959.  Will 

finance.  Details  write  John  B.  Olson. 
Business  Mgr.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Times. 

2  HOE  "Full  Speed’’  p.a.stera,  Hoe 
Pedestal  Mounted  3-arm  reels,  Hoe 
Ten.sions.  Complete  electrical  equip- 
ment.  All  $10,000. 

—  also  — 

64-P.AGE  4  unit  Hoe  with  color  unit, 
auxiliary  inking  fountains.  Roller 
bearings,  balloon  formers,  bay  window, 
double  folder,  conveyor.  36,000  per 
hour.  Substructure.  Pedestal  mounted 
Kohler  reels,  running  belts.  GW. 
electrical  equipment.  Complete  stereo. 
Claremont  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
315  S.  Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco 
27,  California. 

TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23  g/lB”  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40, 
50,  60.  76,  100.  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boi.se.  Idaho. 

SINGLE  WIDTH  4-deck  Goss  of  32 
pag^  capacity,  23  9/16ths  cut-off  in¬ 
cluding  upperformer.  portable  color 
fountains,  drive  and  control  panel. 
An  excellent  printer.  May  be  seen  in 
daily  oi>eration.  Available  late  this 
year.  Priced  at  $35,000.  Berkley  News- 
I  papers,  Berkley,  West  Virginia. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

8-PAGE.  Duplex  Flat  Bed,  Web  Fed, 
newspaper  press.  Model  B,  No.  B-962, 
10  H.P.  drive  and  controller,  14  single 
page  chases.  1  double  truck  ^  chase, 
electric  ink  pump,  paper  dollie. 

Located:  EAGLE  ROCK  (CALIF.) 
SENTINEL. 

4  UNIT' GOSS— 22 3/4" 

32-64  PAGE,  Arch  Type  UniU,  Dou¬ 
ble  Folder,  Balloon  Formers,  Color 
Hump,  Reverse  Unit,  Portable  Color 
Fountains,  cLH  Conveyor,  AC  Drive, 
End  Feed,  Motorized  Hoists. 

Located:  SAN  BERNARDINO 

(CALIF.)  SUN. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1.  No.  226,  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  portable  ink 
fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  com¬ 
plete  stereo. 

24-PAGE.  2  to  1.  No.  254,  22% "  cut¬ 
off,  550  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  former. 
2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  pot  and 
pump,  complete  stereo. 

Located:  POMONA  (CALIF.)  PROG 
BESS  BULLETIN. 

WILL  dismantle,  truck  with  our  own 
equipment  and  erect  complete  in  your 
plant. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
11164  Saticoy  St.  PRESS 

Sun  Valley.  Calif.  ERECTORS 

POplar  5-0610 

^SS  3  Unit  HStU  press  with  double 
folder  22%  cutoff:  24-48  pages.  DU¬ 
PLEX  16-page  ’Tubular  Press  2/1 
model  with  color  facilities  and  modem 
stereotjrpe  machinery.  Inquire  Jobn 
Griffiths  Ck>..  Inc..  416  Lexinsrton  Ave., 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. _ 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 

STRAIGHTLINE  8  deck,  2  Plate  wide. 
Singlewidth  22%"  cut-off.  Coenplete 
stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and 
SUi-Hi  mat  former.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


TWO-UNI’T  S(X)TT  rotary  press,  82- 
page  capacity.  22%-inch  cut-off.  St«re<v 
tsrping  equipment  optional.  Formerly 
at  Dallas  Times-Herald.  Twin  unit  now 
may  ^  seen  operating  in  FVeeport, 
Texas.  Real  bargain.  Inquire  The  Bay- 
town  Sun.  Baytown.  Texas. _ 

_ Stereotype 

WOOD 

COLOR  PLA’TE 
PREVREGISTESl  MACTHINE 
22% * — AC — Like  new. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

_ to  Buy _ 

NinVSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEKEJO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17 — OX  7-4690 

GOSS  or  DUPLEIX  flatbed,  Ludlows. 
Linos.  Plants,  Tompkins  Equipment 

Co.,  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago  5,  Ill. _ 

LUDLOWS.  Linos.  Intertypes,  mats. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  ()ourt,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
WANTED ;  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 

823  N.  4th  St..  Phiia.  6,  Pa. _ 

Newspaper  Presses,  Linotypes 
Ludlows,  E3rods,  Mats 
Complete  Plants 

GENERAL  PRINTING  EIQUIPMENT 
6708  N.W.  2nd  Ave..  Miami  $7.  Fla. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  ! 


Wanted  to  Buy  I 


WILL  Buy  for  Gash.  Complete  Plante,  I  . 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip-  |  i 

ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A.  _  I  i 

PRTNTGRAPT  REPRESENT  ATTVBS  \ 

877  Broadway, _ New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

SIX’nEN~ PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS  ]  ' 
with  all  stereotype  equipment  and  mat  ; 
roller  wanted.  Prefer  one  not  too  old 
and  one  that  hasn’t  been  moved  often. 
Will  pay  cash.  Please  write  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  Daily 

Independent. _ 

PONY  AUTOPLA’TE  with  vacuum 
back  for  23  9/16th  cut-off.  Must  be 
in  ^rood  workable  condition.  Please  j 
quote  price.  Beckley  Newspapers,  Beck-  , 
ley.  West  Virginia. 

QUAR’IER  FOLDER 
For  Hoe,  23  9/16  cutoff.  Box  3007,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANT  ’TO  BUY— Intertype  Model  G 
(Gee)  with  one  90-ch.  main  and  one 
72-ch.  split  main  with  tripod.  Spot 
cash.  Write  or  call  L.  Heredia. 
S.G.V.N.,  Inc.  Covina,  Cal.,  Phone 
EID.  8-5511. 

HELP  WANTED 

_ Circulation _ 

NA’nONWIDE  (XIMPANY  servicing 
newspapers  has  opening  for  circulation 
promotion  man.  In  reply  state  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  salary  exi>ected. 
Box  2706,  E^tor  ft  PobllMisr. 
CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  wanted  for 
29,0()0  daily.  Eastern  section  of  Chart 
Area  7.  Excellent  OM>ortunity  for  man 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
who  can  develop  mail  and  motor  route 
subscriptions  as  well  as  han(9e  car¬ 
riers.  ’The  man  we  want  must  be  ag- 
gresrive,  have  ideas  and  energy  to  carry 
them  through.  State  experience,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  All  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
2806.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SUPERVISOR  FOR 
ADULT  CARRIERS 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  supervise  es¬ 
tablished  compact  motor  routes  in  city 
and  suburban  area.  Elxceptionally  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  high 
earnings  for  the  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  about  yourself  to 
Box  2831,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,000  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2900,  Editor  ft  Publirfier. _ 

CIRCXJLA'nON  MANAGER  for  small 
Iowa  daily.  One  who  knows  Little 
Merchant  plan  and  mail  circulation. 
Good  permanent  job  for  qualified  man. 
Good  pay.  all  fringe  benefits.  Tell  all 
in  letter  to  Box  2908,  Elditor  ft  Ihib- 
lisher. 


HARD  WORKING,  aggressive.  District 
Manager  for  progressive  south-western 
metropolitan  paper.  Many  opportuniUes 
for  advancement  and  increased  in¬ 
come.  Good  starting  salary,  expenses, 
company  car.  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  For  the  right  young  married  man 
here  is  a  reel  challenge  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Must  be  a  good  salesman  and 
promoter.  Give  complete  details  in  let¬ 
ter.  All  inquiries  will  be  answered. 
Box  2909,  ^itor  ft  I^blisher. 


YOUH  OPPORTUNITY 

If  You  Have  the  Ehcperience  and 
Educational  Background  For 

DIRECTOR  OF  CTRCULA’nON 

A  Group  of  Midwest 
Daily  Newspapers  Needs  You 

A  COLLEGE  degree  is  preferred,  but 
not  necessary  if  you  can  meet  our 
qualifications.  We  want  a  man  who 
has  leadership  ability.  Is  idea  minded. 
Understands  circulation  problems  and 
their  solution.  Capable  of  obtaining 
low  costs  while  getting  maximum  re¬ 
sults.  For  further  Information  write 
Box  3012,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Clatgijied  Advertiging 


AGGRESSIVE  classified  advertising 
manager.  Capable  of  selling,  super¬ 
vising  and  promoting.  Medium  size 
newspaper — fast  growing  field.  I^ill 
details,  record  in  first  letter  please. 
Box  3017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Digplay  Advertiging 


ADVEJR’nSING  MANAGER  for  MU- 
aouri’s  only  tri-weekly,  ABC,  •  state 
and  nation^  prize  winner.  Prefer  young 
man  just  out  of  journalism  school  or 
with  year  or  two  ef  experience.  Good 
salary.  Job  open  August  15,  Write 
name,  age,  experience,  references,  to 
’The  Kchmond  News,  Richmond,  Mo. 

DISPLAY  ADVBR’TISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  —  permanent,  opportunity-filled 
position  open  on  prize-winning  after¬ 
noon  daily.  We  seek  a  young  hustler, 
competent  with  copy  and  layout,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling  and  servicing.  Con¬ 
genial,  professional  staff,  modem  plant, 
clean,  prosperous,  one-paper  community. 
Wo  pay  top  wages  with  merit  raises. 
Prefer  family  man  who  wants  to  ’’stay 
put”  while  getting  ahead.  Write  details 
of  training,  experience,  background  to 
Kankakee.  Illinois,  Daily  Journal. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  daily  has 
opening  for  aggressive,  promotion- 
minded,  experienced  display  advertlring 
salesman.  College  education  preferred. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
letter  outlining  experience,  schooling, 
salary  desired,  and  age.  Write  Box 
2826.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN 

SIX-DAY  evening,  24,000  daily,  needs 
experienced  young  man  with  ability 
to  lay  out,  write  and  sell  local  copy. 
Must  be  aggressive,  presentable,  and  of 
good  habits.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Base  salary  plus  commission,  all 
fringe  benefits.  Write  ONLY,  giving 
full  details  to;  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  Alex¬ 
andria  Daily  Town  Talk,  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. _ 

$100  A  WEEK  plus  bonus  for  young, 
aggressive,  experienced  salesman  for 
daily  newspaper,  12,500  ABC.  Must  have 
ear.  Permanent  position.  Advancement. 
Company  benefits.  Timee  Journal,  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey. 


ADVER'nSlNG  SALESMAN  for  Flor¬ 
ida  daily.  Young,  college  and  some 
experience.  More  interested  in  energy 
and  desire  rather  than  experience. 
Write  to  Box  3009,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  in  heart  of 
lush  Iowa  farmland  desires  young  man 
with  future  in  advertising  to  take  over 
ad  department  that  is  underdeveloped. 
Send  resume,  salary  details  to  Box 
3028,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LAYOUT,  COPYWRITER,  promotion 
man  with  sales  background  to  head  new 
layout  department  in  one  of  west’s  top 
dailies  in  Chart  Area  11.  Some  art 
experience  necessary.  Box  3033,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


I.OCAL  DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING 
MANAGER  or  advertising  salesman 
for  daily  newspaper.  Write  Daily 
Rocket,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEW  ENGLAND 
DAILY  of  over  44,000  circulation  plans 
to  expand  retail  staff  with  capable, 
aggressive  salesmen  with  a  minimum 
of  three  years  selling,  lay-out  and 
copy-writing  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Ehccellent 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  L. 
T.  O’Brien,  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 


BRIGHT  COLLEGE  GRAD  with  sum¬ 
mer  weekly  or  daily  experience  or 
equivalent  to  edit  prosperous  California 
weekly.  $90  week  to  start,  $100  in  3 
months  to  right  man.  Box  2901,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  to  report  general  assi^- 
ments,  take  pictures,  for  small  dailv. 
Write  giving  references,  work  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements,  biographical 
information.  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  challenging  job  on 
fast  growing  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Journalism  school  training 
helpful.  Some  experience  as  reporter 
and/or  deskman  is  essential.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter  to  Box  29^,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

_  FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E  Madison.  (%icago,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR-DESKMAN,  25,000  cir¬ 
culation  Los  Angeles  County  daily. 
You  ig  man  with  strong,  if  short,  news 
background,  alert,  competitive,  make¬ 
up  skill.  Give  experience,  draft,  family 
status,  present  ^ury.  Box  3000,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  small 
daily  in  Northern  Illinois.  Job  in¬ 
cludes  court  house  and  sports.  Some 
experience  desirable,  but  recent  grad¬ 
uates  will  be  considered.  Position  to 
be  open  about  August  15,  1958.  Write 
Thomas  E.  West,  Herald,  Morris,  Ill. 

MATURE  WOMAN  to  head  woman’s 
department  of  suburban  New  York 
daily.  Must  have  successful  newspai>er 
experience.  Good  educational  back¬ 
ground,  ability  to  handle  women  and 
liking  for  challenging  work.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  other 
benefits,  excellent  opportunity.  Job  open 
September  2.  Box  3034,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Fairchild 
experience.  Southwest  afternoon  daily. 
Write  Box  3024,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  first  rate  reporter- 
photographer;  also  combination  pic¬ 
ture  edito  r-layoutman-photographer. 
Immediate  opening.  Salary  open.  Con¬ 
tact  A.  N.  Romm.  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Record,  Middletown,  New  York. 


‘■TOGETHER”,  new  Methodist  family 
magazine,  has  openings  for  able  copy 
editor  and  rewrite  man  with  10  years 
minimum  experience.  Good  salary. 
Send  full  data  and  samples.  Hiram 
HolUridge,  Together  Magazine,  740  N. 
Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


WIRE-NEWS  editor  for  top  southern 
Minnesota  daily.  Write  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 


F ree  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures 
and  captions.  Free  information.  Gebbie 
Press  Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


LEADING  MONTHLY  trade 
publication  seeks  occasional  re¬ 
tailing  articles  from  experi¬ 
enced  business  writers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Box  3021,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  CAMERAILLV 
who  can  also  handle  all  phases  o( 
photographic  printing  wanted  by  Azis 
tion  News  Pictures.  Idlewild  Airpor. 
call  Mr.  Sileo,  OLympia  6-5767. 


BEIAUTIFUL  DEEP-SOUTH  eoUtci 
looking  for  a  young  man  to  eomplM 
a  foursome  in  pubUdty.  RequimMsii: 
personable,  idea-minded,  know  bow  to 
write  news  stories,  top  features.  Plw. 
ant  environment,  low-cost  living,  ftt 
September  appointment.  Rush  bed. 
ground,  resume,  examples  of  work  ud 
minimum  salary  for  9  montba  Ba 
2903,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Immediate  opening  in  Public  Sdi. 
tions  Department  of  large  midwest  dr 
tronics  manufacturer. 

Successful  applicant  must  have  i  b 
6  years  experience  and  a  record  of 
complishment  on  newspaper,  wire  ser- 
ice  or  equivalent  writing  position,  H; 
must  be  flexible  to  perform  a  vidi 
range  of  Public  Relations  duties. 

Write  Box  2924,  Editor  ft  PuNiihc 


TELETYPESETTER 


SALES 


Mechanical 


TELETYPESEITER  perforator  oper¬ 
ators.  $3  per  hour.  Book  work,  open 
shop,  day  shift.  Anzel,  611  Broadway, 
N.  Y..  N.  Y.  GR  7-8600. 


OPPORTUNITY  BECKONS  —  Press- 
men-stereotypers  (open  or  tmion  shop) 
sought  by  Pennsylvania  publishers. 
Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Fa. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOE 
SALES  INCLINED  ADVANCElIEjT 
MINDE3>  MEN  WITH  PRINTD^. 
PRODUenON  BACKGROUND^ 
PEatlENCB  WITH  UNECASTB 
MACHINES,  COMPOSING  BOO 
PRACTICES  AND  TELETYPESUn 
EQUIPMENT  HELPFUL. 

MUST  bo  able  to  meet  peopla 
to  travel,  car  furnished,  expensw, 
eral  employee  benefits. 

OPB2HNGS  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHART  AREAS  2,  6.  8,  11. 
SUBMIT  resume  of  experience  «» 
ipersonal  background  first  letter.  SW 
salary  exi>ected. 

SEND  TO : 

E.  ’Tracht,  Mgr.  Marketing  and  Sa* 

FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC 

EQUIPMENT 

Fairchild  Dr., 
Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Us*  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  12, 


mmsm 


KOW— iff  up  to  81 S  newqiMipara  that 
ktTt  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson 
Bi<wsrd  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
idrertisinK  I 

One  bis  reason  it's  a  smart  plan  for 
lentpspers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  set 
M  notch  training  AT  HOME  ud  ON 
IHHIR  own  time.  The  salespeople 
I0  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  mors 
It  their  newspapers. 

If  jou’ve  been  putting  off  enrelling 
^  Classified  people  in  this  course 
het  gets  more  linags  and  revenue  .  .  , 
loir's  a  good  time  to  quit  being  s 
"potter.offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
gimes  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’U 
end  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
sirollment  forms.  'Ihe  tab  is  just  66 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
bsve  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
led  it  was  one  of  the  best  investments 
of  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we’ll 
nd  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
oranges  I 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  t»- 
hy. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  mCORPORA’TED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 

2M0  N.  W,  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-6691 


Linotype  Schitol 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
twenty  years  metropolitan  and  small 
daily  ABC  experience.  Present  west 
coast  job  in  competitive  area  shows 
good  promotion  and  economic  opera¬ 
tion.  Chart  Areas  10,  11  and  12.  Box 
3023,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  10  years  on 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Promotion 
man,  assistant  circulation  manager, 
and  circulation  manager,  large  and 
small  papers.  Experience  in  converting 
to  Little  Merchant.  Desire  permanent 
spot  with  chance  for  advancement,  in 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2,  Write  Box  3002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clastified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  age  33,  ag¬ 
gressive,  enthusiastic,  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classified  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  Competitive  background,  top 
producer,  promotion  minded,  up  to 
65,000  operation  experience.  Box  3020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  mid- 
western  paiier  is  seeking  good  con¬ 
nection  with  larger  company.  Offers  6 
years  management  experience,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  record,  age  31,  married, 
3  children.  Now  earning  $7000  iier 
year.  Box  3003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  Brown  alumnus, 
leaving  for  2-year  graduate  study 
London  School  of  Economics.  Plan 
weekly  column  and/or  assignment  fea¬ 
tures.  3  years  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
porting,  telegraph  editor,  editorial 
writing,  book  reviewing,  weekly  news 
roundup  column.  Weekly  columnist  9 
months  for  2  foreign  papers.  Write 
Box  3006,  Editor  and  Publisher  for  full 
details,  further  resume,  sample.s,  rates. 


ATTENTION  MR.  -nRED  PUB- 
USHER.  Would  you  like  to  have  well 
wssoned  man  to  take  complete  charge 
of  your  daily  in  6,000  to  10,000  circu- 
btion  bracket?  No  hot  shot,  but  high 
*  personnel  relations  and  public  go^- 
*ill.  References.  Now  employ^.  Good 
Jfssons  for  wanting  change.  Write 
^  7905.  Editor  Jk  Publisher. 
COMPETENT  executive” SECRETARY. 
Newspaper  background.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  3030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AM  A  GLUTTON  FOR  MONEY.  .  .  . 
sna,  of  course,  the  hard  work  it  takes 
to  make  it. 

'^L  experienced  in  the  art  of 
•tsit  directi-.n  and  planning  that  takes 
“>e  guesswork  out  of  showing  linage 
tsms  and  continued  net  profit  in- 
^*ses.  This  is  not  idle  conversation, 
^sn  years  of  management  without  a 
even  in  the  face  of  annual  rate 
"Creases  will  stand  investigation.  Busi- 
oeas  management  experience  included, 
am  available  because  it  is  the  only 
Ui.*  opportunity 

in  .  a'low  me  to  invest  my  talents 
n  a  profit  making  future  for  manage- 
^nt  and  myself.  Would  prefer  Texas 
U  “njewhere  for  the  right 

^blisher,  business  manager  or  ad- 
mi^lf  director  dependent  on  the 
ill  .1  rnarket.  Experience  covers 

litiuiil^  markets  and  all  competitive 

ino?il  "t"'  *  kind  of 

yo"  do.  All  In- 
Box  Xiii  "  “trictest  confidence. 
^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TO  TIMBUCTU— 

SCHEDULING  off-beat  trip.  French 
West  Africa,  Ghana,  Congo,  Kenya, 
Ethiopia  via  freighter,  air,  river,  car. 
Will  be  glad  to  discuss  photographic 
coverage,  movie  and  still,  and  report¬ 
ing  you  might  need.  Box  30C5,  Eklitor 
&  Publiiher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING  DIRECTOR,  age  S3. 
Presently  employed  on  60,000  class 
newspaper.  Have  ability  to  produce 
top  linage.  12  years  experience  In 
newspaper  field.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6. 
Minimum  $12,000.  Box  2920,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BOTTOM  OUT 

your  general  linage  slump — 
Start  it  up  again  I  I  have  the 
experience,  youth  and  ambition 
to  develop  and  execute  a  hard¬ 
hitting  program  of  selling,  re- 
search  and  sales  promotion. 

SEEK  position  as  general 
advertising  manager  or  assist¬ 
ant,  If  there’s  a  future,  on 
paper  in  market  over  100.000. 

PROGRESSED  THROUGH 
editorial  and  advertising  ranks 
with  last  12  years  specialized 
in  general  selling,  marketing 
and  research.  Can  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility,  direct  and  pro¬ 
duce. 

A  SELF  STARTFni  whose 
past  performance  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended.  Can  build  your  lin¬ 
age  in  the  competitive  years 
ahead.  If  your  paper  offers  a 
set-up  and  step-up,  allow  me 
to  outline  my  qualifications. 
Write  Box  2919,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


~ - Orcula,io«  ff'ZtSS^ 

^1CUI.AT10N  MANAGER.  Aamt-  2»I9. 

iit  ’  Home  delivery  special-  lisher. 

anil  I'ecord  of  increased  circulation  - 

to  30(1  papers  45.000 

All  Sunday.  YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  ad- 

tXDerie^S"  /"tcufely  interested  and  vertising  manager  or  assistant  with 
»nd  1  .^1  mrculsfion  problems  paper  10,000  to  16,000  class.  Two  years 

tBallengincM  in  a  experience  in  retail  display  and  three 

9*tience  where  my  ex-  years  experience  in  special  promotions 

•it*  “"**  ®rl.  .y  produce  re-  with  large  metropolitan  newspaper. 
fstiiN,  looking  to  Uie  Chart  Area  9.  Brat  2911,  Editor  A 

•  Box  8019,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. 

editor  Be  PUBLISHER  for  July  12,  1958 


.SmiATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING 

DIRECTOR-MANAGER 

Age  46,  24  years  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  of  26,000  to  300,000 
class.  Classified,  Retail,  General,  10 
years  executive,  7  years  Department 
Stores.  Strong  in  staff  building  and 
training;  linage  minded  but  cost 
conscious.  F'ull  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  promoticn.  Will  locate  any¬ 
where  but  prefer  east  or  midwest. 
Available  July  26.  Box  3018,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  salesman.  Strong  in  sales, 
service,  lay-out,  promotion.  Elderly, 
but  alert,  agile,  so^r,  personable.  Best 
references:  non-floater.  Pay:  Social 
Security  permissive.  Chart  Area  2  or 
4.  Box  3004,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  news  editor  or  similar 
position  want^  on  afternoon  daily 
in  Chart  Area  8  or  9.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Interested  in  permanent  poet 
where  I  can  take  part  in  civic  activi¬ 
ties.  College  education,  age  30.  Box 
2732.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
];>eraonnel  coast-to-cocmt  at  no  ch^ge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency), 
6  E.  46  St.,  Now  York.  OXford  7-6728 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  Now  free 
lance,  wants  staff  job  on  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.,  references.  Family  man 
44,  vestryman  type  with  itch  for  a 
Pulitzer.  Box  2703,  Bklitor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  employed  reporter, 
limited  desk  experience,  wants  desk 
job.  F’amily  man.  Please  reply  fully 
to  Box  o013.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED,  MATURE  newspaper¬ 
man  wants  job  as  editor,  ^itorial 
writer.  Now  publisher  small  daily.  Box 
3010,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPEHUENCED  NEWSBfAN,  41.  seeks 
managing  editorship  medium  daily  with 
progressive  management,  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Aggressive,  creative.  Sound  news 
.sense,  administrative  ability.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree.  Box  3029,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAN,  15  years  solid  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  (general  news  repoi-ting,  features, 
editorial  writing)  seeks  job  as  college 
information  officer  or  assistant.  Adapt¬ 
able,  conscientious,  trained  writer,  ^x 
3022,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. 


BACH  IN  THE  CITY  ROOMT 

AVAILABLE  —  Experienced  music 
critic,  news  editor,  columnist,  book 
critic,  feature  writer  etc.  Handle  any 
desk,  rim  or  slot;  rewrite,  Sunday 
Elditor,  lecturer,  radio  commentator. 
Prefer  writing.  Seek  i>ermanent  post 
where  loyal,  competent,  faithful  serv¬ 
ice  will  earn  appreciation.  Clips, 
resume  on  request.  Sober,  reliable; 
health  good.  Highest  references.  Box 
2801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  31,  wants  managing 
editorship  on  daily  to  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Present  West  Coast  job  fine,  but 
must  advance.  Believe  strong,  small 
city  paper  today’s  top  career,  ^x 
2810.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  will  develop 
allied  features  on  religion,  education, 
psychology.  Presently  suburban  editor 
small  daily.  Eight  years’  experience. 
$95  weekly.  Box  2802,  Editor  A  Pu^ 
Usher. 


ENTERTAINME^n*  reviewer,  26, 
(B.A.,  M.A.)  part-tlme-freelance  any 
time  or  summer  staff  assignment  maga¬ 
zines.  newspapers — wanting  to  improve 
caliber  of  film,  theater,  TV  and  re¬ 
lated  departments.  College  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Resume  supplied. 
Box  2819,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


REPORTER,  six  years  experience,  all 
beats.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box  2803, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DFISK  MAN  expenenced  on  AP  news 
and  sports  wire  and  sports  copy  desk. 
Good  heads.  Top  writer.  36,  married, 
BA.  Box  2829,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER:  10  years  expe¬ 
rience,  top  rewrite ;  promotion-pub¬ 
licity.  Box  2921,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EX  INS  CORRESPONDENT 

Tokyo,  seeks  newspapers  other 
publications  interested  political 
feature  articles,  regular  con¬ 
tributions  from  abroad.  Box 
2906,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

NEED  GOOD  S’TEP  UP  after  editing 
prize-winning  weekly.  Dead-end  job. 
Would  consider  magazine,  radio  or  ’TV 
as  well  as  newspaper.  Vet,  26.  BA, 
four  years  experience.  Married  but  free 
to  travel.  Box  2912,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsher. _ _ 

■nRED  OP  GROWING  A  BEARD— 
Former  I.N.S.  newsman,  26,  three 
years  experience,  intelligent,  aggres¬ 
sive,  seeks  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Box  2917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  CITY  PREFiniRED.  Editorial 
writing,  page  make-up,  reporting,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  copy  reading,  head  writ¬ 
ing,  university  education.  Also  re¬ 
sponsible  experience  in  magazine  edit¬ 
ing,  publishing.  Stability  of  ixmition 
more  important  than  salary.  Great  per¬ 
sonal  tragedy  necessitates  change.  Car. 
References.  Unattached.  William  D. 
Pardridge,  c/o  Shurgot,  490  Highgate 
Ave.,  Buffalo  15,  N,  Y,  Phone  PArkside 
8747. _ 

TOP  JUNE  COLUMBIA  J-GRAD  seeks 
challenging  spot  with  daily;  all-around 
experience,  photogr.aphy.  MR,  9119 
Prevost,  Detroit  28,  Michigan. 


WOMAN,  experienced  on  dailies  and 
weeklies,  wants  job  on  house  organ. 
Southwest  preferred.  Write  Box  3008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRINTER-AD  MAN,  13  years,  union, 
seeks  permanent  situation  NOW.  Box 
2913,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  (experienced) 
presently  employed,  desires  change. 
Have  bwn  employed  by  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  lOfl.OOO  circulation.  Box  3026, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


CRACK  Newsphotographer.  Expsrienes 
on  four  newspapers.  Knowledge  of 
photo-machines.  Top  references.  Ags 
26,  single,  vet.  Chart  Area  12,  Box 
2710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  sepr- 
ico  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees— 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  ’Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


TOP-NOTCH  promotion  writer.  Famil¬ 
iar  with  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
Knows  how  to  orsranize  and  manage 
public  events,  market  surveys,  etc. 
Looking  for  new  spot  as  promotion  or 
public  relations  exec.  Box  3014,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  GRADUATE,  English  major, 
30.  Thorough,  accurate,  creative.  Ex¬ 
perience  diversified  in  public  relations, 
secretarial,  business.  Seeking  more 
demanding  responsibilities  as  executive 
assistant  or  other.  Box  3031,  Editor  A 
l^biisher. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  flag  manufacturers,  and 
the  newspapers  that  are  sug¬ 
gesting  places  to  insert  the  new 
star  for  Alaska  (and  undoubt¬ 
edly  another  one  for  Hawaii), 
had  better  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  third  addition. 

The  news  from  Washington 
last  week  when  statehood  was 
conferred  upon  Alaska  made  it 
appear  that  Hawaii  is  a  “shoo 
in,”  but  it  also  raised  hopes  in 
Puerto  Rico  that  it  might  receive 
the  same  treatment. 

El  Mundo,  largest  newspaper 
in  San  Juan,  the  capital  of 
Puerto  Rico,  carried  a  front 
page  editorial  on  July  2  asking; 
“What  Are  We  Going  to  Do?” 
Commenting  on  the  Alaskan  de¬ 
velopment  the  editorial  said 
“the  news  is  bound  to  be  rever¬ 
berating  this  very  minute  in  the 
inner  feelings  of  Puerto  Ricans. 
And  it  must  be  bouncing  as  a 
painful  jolt.  Here  we  find  our¬ 
selves,  after  many  centuries,  at 
a  tragic  cross-roads.” 

Alaskans  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  they  got  it,  the 
editorial  said.  Hawaii  will  very 
soon  have  it  “because  already 
the  doors  of  liberty  have  been 
open  for  non-ad jacent  territor¬ 
ies.  And  here  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  cross-roads.  With  our 
‘Free  Associate  State,’  which  it 
claims  to  be,  but  which  is  not, 
cannot  be,  the  height  of  our 
destiny.” 

Issuing  a  call  to  Puerto 
Ricans  to  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  they  want  to  be,  the 
newspaper  said:  “The  U.  S. 
Senate,  a  few  hours  before 
granting  statehood  to  Alaska 
rejected  the  formula  of  Free 
Associate  State  as  unworthy  to 
be  offered  to  a  people  who  aspire 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
Are  we  going  to  continue,  like 
a  shipwreck  person,  to  hold  on 
to  that  castaway  of  liberty 
which  Time  magazine  has  re¬ 
cently  called  an  experiment  in 
colonialism?  Are  we  going  to 
keep  on  experimenting  with  our 
destiny? 

“The  historic  resolution  of  the 
U.  S.  Congress  has  placed  us  at 
the  cross-roads,  with  an  unre- 
jectable  responsiblity.  Where  are 
we  going?  '^at  are  we  going 
to  do?  .  .  . 

“Are  we  going  to  continue 
with  that  half-way  citizenship, 
playing  at  formulas  of  mere 
party  and  personal  convenience. 


or  are  we  going  to  place  on  the 
national  flag  another  star  to 
shine  on  our  destiny  and  to 
ennoble  our  lives?” 

This  might  well  be  the  start 
of  a  crusade  that  will  place  51 
stars  on  our  flag  instead  of  49 
or  50. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  newspapers  of  Alaska 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  keeping  the 
statehood  issue  alive  and  finally 
putting  it  over.  There  are  six 
dailies  in  five  cities  in  the  new 
state.  According  to  the  1958 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 
(which  published  circulation 
figures  as  of  Sept.  30,  1957), 
the  largest  daily  is  the  evening 
Anchorage  Times  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  18,503.  Next  in  line  is 
the  evening  Anchorage  Netvs 
with  circulation  of  11,973.  Other 
dailies  are:  the  evening  Fair¬ 
banks  News-Miner  9,495;  eve¬ 
ning  (except  Saturday)  and 
Sunday  Juneau  Empire  4,012; 
evening  Ketchikan  News  3,012; 
and  Sitka  Sentinel  2,000. 

None  of  these  dailies  are 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  their  figures 
probably  have  changed  some¬ 
what  since  last  September. 

In  Hawaii  the  newspapers 
also  have  kept  the  statehood 
issue  alive.  There  are  five  dailies 
in  two  cities  of  Hawaii.  Two  of 
the  papers  are  English-Japan- 
ese.  Three  ABC  papers  are  the 
evening  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
with  a  five-day  circulation  of 
94,732  and  a  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  of  103,319;  the  morning 
and  Sunday  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
47,107  and  Sunday  75,877;  and 
the  evening  and  Sunday  Hilo 
Tribune-Herald  circulation  9,971 
(e)  and  9,930  (S).  These  figures 
are  also  as  of  Sept.  30,  1957. 

The  two  English-Japanese 
papers  are  both  in  Honolulu: 
the  evening  Hawaii  Hochi  11,- 
322;  and  the  evening  Hawaii 
Times  11,532. 

In  Puerto  Rico  there  are  four 
dailies  in  three  cities,  according 
to  the  last  E'  &  P  Year  Book. 
Both  newspapers  in  San  Juan 
are  members  of  ABC:  El  Mundo 
has  a  Tuesday-Friday  morning 
daily  circulation  of  80,514,  Mon¬ 
day  63,398,  and  Saturday  79,- 
281;  El  Imparcial  has  a  Tues¬ 
day-Friday  morning  circulation 
of  69,472,  Monday  71,140  and 
Saturday  65,660.  In  the  city  of 


"The  Journal  didn't  have  any  spot  for  me  so  I  thought  I'd  male  my 
services  available  to  you.” 


Ponce,  the  evening  El  Dia  has  a 
circulation  of  about  8,000;  and 
in  Arecibo  the  evening  El 
Rigionalista  is  close  to  1,000. 

*  :i<  « 

At  least  one  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  news  columns  appearing 
in  New  York  City  newspapers 
this  week  noted  that  the  change 
in  the  status  of  Alaska  had 
prompted  many  advertising 
agencies  to  scurry  around  seek¬ 
ing  marketing  information  on 
the  new  state. 

Many  of  them  already  know, 
and  others  should  know,  that  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market 
Guide  for  years  has  included 
marketing  statistics  on  the  five 
newspaper  cities  of  Alaska.  In 
each  instance  data  is  provided 
on  transportation,  population, 
housing,  banks,  auto  registra¬ 
tions,  electric  meters,  telephones, 
principal  industries,  climate, 
agriculture,  mining,  retailing, 
retail  sales,  retail  outlets,  whole¬ 
sale  distributors.  Information  is 
also  supplied  about  the  local 


newspapers  to  the  harrassed 
media  buyer. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  two 
newspaper  cities  in  Hawaii  and 
for  Puerto  Rico  as  a  whole.  De¬ 
tailed  maps  are  included  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

• 

Hope  to  Appear 
At  Music  Fete 

Chicago 

Comedian  Bob  Hope  will  star 
in  the  29th  annual  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival,  sponsored  by 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
in  Soldiers’  field  Saturday  night, 
Aug.  23. 

He  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  entertainers  including 
Conductor  Paul  Whiteman, 
humorist  Herb  Shriner,  ballad 
singer  Jimmie  Rodgers,  and 
Japanese  actress-singer  Miyoshi 
Umeki.  Also  appearing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Festival  Director  Philip 
Maxwell,  will  be  some  8,000 
other  participants  from  many 
parts  of  the  nation. 
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Makes  profits  grow  in  ad  alley 


The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype! 
Whether  you're  talking  about  ads  for  garden 
shops  ...  or  grocers,  this  is  the  machine  that 
helps  you  set  more  of  them,  at  greater  profit! 

How  do  you  profit?  No  more  hand  composi¬ 
tion,  for  one  thing.  The  Model  35  sets  display 
(including  “mixed”  lines)  in  sizes  up  to  36- 
point  normal  and  48-point  condensed,  right 
frovi  the  keyboard,  and  without  auxiliaries. 


Other  savings?  Yes !  No  more  “cutting-in”  by 
hand,  no  underpinning,  no  costly  hand  distri¬ 
bution.  You'll  like  the  Model  35  s  case  of  oper¬ 
ation,  and  simplified  maintenance. 

Find  out  how  you  can  build  bigger  ad  profits 
with  the  Rangemaster  Model  35.  Ask  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer -or  write 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


From  the  Old  West  of 
gold  rush,  Indian  massacres 
and  ox  wagon-trains  ...to  the 
vital  New  West  of  atom-powered  airplanes 
skyscrapers,  turnpikes  and  fabulous  growl) 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  was  “on  the  scene”  to  For  its  first  year,  it  was  a  weekly  journal,  sometiii 

cover  the  “Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust”  gold  rush  of  1859  .  .  .  printed  on  scraps  of  brown  wrapping  paper.  It  beca 

to  score  a  news  beat  when  uranium  was  discovered  on  a  daily  paper  on  August  27, 1860,  and  the  Pony  Expra 

the  Colorado  Plateau  .  .  .  and  to  report  the  founding  of  brought  dispatches  of  the  inauguration  of  Abraha 

the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  in  the  new  age  Lincoln.  Fire  wiped  out  the  heart  of  the  infant  cityi 

of  satellites,  jets  and  nuclear  power.  Denver  in  1863,  but  the  News  survived.  A  year  later, 

On  April  23,  1959,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  will  Cherry  Creek  flood  carried  away  the  entire  News  pla 

complete  its  first  century  of  service  to  the  people  who  During  the  Indian  wars  of  the  1860  s,  raids  and  sca^ 

live  in  the  Rockies  and  on  the  Great  Plains  of  the  West.  News  from  both  news  to  print  and  pafi 

As  Colorado’s  first  newspaper,  the  News  is  older  than  print  it  on.  \et  the  News  endured,  and  was  tha^ 

its  city  or  its  state— and  it  helped  both  get  organized.  It  report  the  arrival  of  the  telegraph  lines,  the  first  n 

hascomethroughfire,  flood,  Indian  wars  and  grasshopper  load,  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  the  airplane  ai 

plagues.  Its  editors  have  been  kidnaped  by  desperadoes,  space  age. 

shot  at,  caned,  pistol-whipped  and  way-laid  on  their  ^nd  the  News  is  still  there  .  .  .  grown  from  a  hal 

way  to  work.  Through  it  all,  the  News  has  moved  stead-  printed  w^eekly  which  circulated  to  a  few  hun(ta 

ily  forward  as  the  advocate,  monitor  and  historian  of  ^he  farthest  fringe  of  America’s  II 

the  high  country  it  helped  to  establish  and  develop.  frontier  ...  to  a  solid  and  respected  institution  whi 

The  first  Rocky  Mountain  News  was  printed  on  a  serves  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  seven  days  a  wedt,i 

hand-press  freighted  by  an  ox-team  across  the  plains.  one  of  America’s  major  morning  newspapers. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

DENVER’S  "Good  Morning"  Newspaper 
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